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Once a Queen’s Secret 
Now Your Favorite Soap 


That frajrant cake ot Palmolive is of ancient ori}in— 
the evolution of a royal secret. Historic ingredients 
produce its smooth, creamy lather—the famous Palm 
and Olive oils that Cleopatra prized. 


For although centuries have passed, the world has 
found nothin}, to compare with these jreat natural 
cleansers. The reat queen whispers her royal secret 


to every user of PALMOLIVE SOAP. 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA 


Limited 
155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ontario 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis 


Palmolive 
Shampoo 


Made from the same palm and 
olive oils —the mild, safe cleanser 
to use for shampooin},. 


Leaves the hair soft and jlossy, 
delightful to handle and dress. 


You know the quality of Palm- 
olive Soap—it is found in an- 
other form in Palmolive Shampoo, 

You should know all the Palm- 
clive line—each a special toilet 
luxury. 

Week-end package is mailed for 25 


cents In stamps. Contains miniature 
packages of 8 Palmolive favorites, 
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BAD ROAD 


DRIVE SLOW 


HEN your motor head- The very frequency of “bad 

light flashes on a “Bad road” warning signs should be 
Road” sign, you do noc need to. enough to convince you of the 
be told twice to “drive slow.” need of 


Permanent Highways of Concrete 


That the old forms of road conu-  ways—has been shown by men of 
struction will not fit present-day high authority. 

traffie conditions, is evident. High- 

ways are breaking down under the Action must be taken soon, if Can- 


terrifie strain of modern traffic. ada’s future as a nation is to be 
safeguarded. Your aetion, your 
The warning has been sounded— _— vote-influence are needed. You 


Will vou heed it?) The terrible will most certainly throw into the 
waste involved in maintaining the balance the weight of vour influ- 
old-style road is to be noted in the ~enee—onee vou study the facts. 
experience of every Province in’ These facts are available. The 
Canada. The imperative need of books on Conerete published by 
better highways—Conerete high- us, are vours for the asking. 


Canada Cement Company, Limited 
305 Herald Building, MONTREAL 


Long life 


No mud Reduce risk of 
No dust accident 
No ruts Reduce cost of 


living 
Reduce cost of 
maintenance 


Easy hauling 
Smooth riding 
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OOD music is a necessitv—-not a luxury, a- 

some would have us believe. In_ these 

troubled days, the comfort and solace that 

only good musie can bring is more than ever needed. 

Perhaps that explains the constantly increasing popu- 

larity. of Columbia  Grafonolas and Columbia 
Records 


Go to the store where Grafonolas and Columbia Records 
are sold, not necessarily to buy, but to hear your favorite 
music played—a veritable rest cure for war-time worries 
and jangled nerves. 


Play the Grafonola yourself. Get acquainted with it. Get 
the comfort, the relaxation and the pleasures it can supply. 
Compare it with other instruments. In direct comparison 
the Columbia Grafonola always appears at its best. 


Columbia Grafonolas are priced at $24 to $300 
Columbia Records are 85c to $3.00 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, TORONTO ‘2 


Food wili win the war. 
Don't waste it. 
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Prompt 
Shipments 


Manufacturers, to-day, are laboring 
under difficulties, because of the 
searcity of materials, shortage of 
labor and delays in transportation. 
Notwithstanding these difficulties, 
we are able to 
assure roo a 
service, and 
can make 
prompt ship- 
ments of tele- 
phones and 
telephone ma- 
terials. 

We are main- 
taining the 
same high 
standard of 
quality in our 
telephones as 
we did before 
the scarcity of materials developed. 
The instruments we are making to- 
day are fully capable of sustaining 
our reputation as makers of the 
highest class telephones. 


Quality Guaranteed 
Everything we sell is guaranteed, 
and we carry everything required 
for equipping a complete telephone 


Standard Telephone 
for Rural Lines 


, system, no matter how large or how 
‘small. 


We are the 
only INDE- 
PENDENT 
company 
manufacturing 
telephones in 
Canada for the 
INDE PE ND- 
ENT operators 
and as_ such 
solicit the pat- 
ronage of all 
who have the 
interests of the 
INDE P E ND- 
ENT telephone movement at heart. 
Our prices are right. Let us esti- 
mate on your requirements during 
1918. 


Free Bulletins 


The No. 3 tells how to build rural 
lines. 

The No. 6 describes our rural tele- 
phones. 


The No. 5 describes our Presto- 
Phone Automatic Systems for large 
factories. 


The No. 7 describes our small priv- 
ute systems for homes, garages, etc. 


Canadian 


Independent 
Telephone Co., Limited 
281 Adelaide Street West 

TORONTO 


Presto-Phone 
Desk Set 
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‘RAPID FIRE 


Business today 
proposition. 


is a_ rapid-fire 


We've got to have people and 
machines that win because they 
are better. 


The Royal Typewriter is built 
with this fact in mind. 


It is built for the rapid-fire, 
strenuous business of the time. 


Weakness is eliminated, strength 
is reinforced and effectiveness 
is intensified. 


‘We look ten years ahead for 
you. 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 


Royal Typewriter Building 
Main Office 


364 Broadway” - 


New York 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 


FIELD, LOVE & HOUSE, 
41 Richmond St. W., Toronto, Ontario. 


LIBRARIE 
79 St. 


BEAUCHEMIN, LTD., 
James St., Montreal, Canada. 


MODERN OFFICE APPLIANCES CO., 
251 Notre Dame Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 


QUEBEC TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
82 Mountain Hill, Quebec, Canada. 


ROYAL 
312 Pender St. 


TYPEWRITER AGENCY 
W., Vancouver, B.C. 


SUPPLIES OF CANADA, 


COMPANY 
-TD 


Ontario. 


65 Sparks Street, 


“COMPARE THE WORK’ 


Ottawa, 


RITZ CARLTON 
HOTEL 


MONTREAL 
Canada’s Finest Hotel 


For Reservations apply to 


FRANK S. QUICK, Manager 
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Outlook 


Future Bright If 
Hampered 


matters of tem- 


HERE are certain 


porary import affecting the busi 
ness outlook at time of writing. 
Foremost, of course, is the fue! problem. 


The order establishing heatless days may 
or may not relieve the fuel shortage, but 
unquestionably it has helped to further 
complicate the industrial situation. In- 
dustry is not in a position to take holidays 
and the enforced rest has added to the 
burden of unfilled orders in most lines 
and most factories. 

However, fuel and the lack thereof is 
a purely temporary consideration and by 
the time these words are published the 
worst of our difficulties in that respect 
will be over. The problem that business 
men in Canada are considering is not one 
of the present, but purely one of the 
future. The present is merely a continua- 
tion of the prosperous conditions of the 
past two vears carried along by force of 
war circumstances and certain of continu- 
ation as long as the war lasts. No one, 
not even the rankest pessimist, suggests 
that there gan be any change in the 
general prosperity that pervades Canada 
as long as the war lasts. It is a fixed con- 
dition. But what of the future? 

The feeling king 
day is that, u 
soon and very suddenly, it 
tain to be prolonged for at 
year and 


thin 


among 


the w 


men to- 


ar ends 
almost cer 
least anothe 


robably lon 
propabd:\ onyver. The ype oO 


an early peace is based entirely on the 
belief that Germany may “blow un” 
internally before the spring comes. Un- 
questionably the Central Powers are in 


bad shape from the standpoint of food as 


attested by the recent weneral strikes. 
If it so developed that the lack of food 
became greater than the people could 
bear, then the hoped-for end might come 


It is not a very tangible hope, however, 

and the Allies are not building upon it 

It is more t} likely that the iron wi!] 


ian likely 
of the German rulers will be imposed on 


the populace and that the struggling 
Central Powers will come through the 


the struggie for 


continue 


least. 


winter and 
another vear at 


writer had occasion recent)\ 


HE 
liscuss the future 
head ,of of the 
banks. 
“We are not afraid of 
said. “Unquestionablv 
peace will bring many new problems but, 
in view of the fact that we have had a 
long time to anticipate and prepare 


outlook with the 
one largest Canadiar 
the future,” 

the coming o 


for 
these problems—and will perhans have : 


long time still to further prepare,—it 
does not seem at all likely that we will 
face the black ruin or the acute depres- 


sion that some fear. The industrial 


Industry 1 


vorld weathe) t 


© al ‘ 
came upon us almost out of a blue 
vith all the effect of a stunning thunder 
bolt. Surely it 1 he possible to 
weather t hock of peace whic! 
look forward to and which we are pre 


paring fe 


“There is one danger,” he went on 


“The 


tendency to attack and vilify our big 
ndustries is a dangerous one. After th 
war the rreat hlerm he to pres 
employment and it is im~ortant tha 
industrial strength should not be im 
paired. The sugyestions so oper mace 
now for the cramping and checkir 
industrial operations which arise out of 
class strife could, if put into effect ave 
only one result: The lessening of en 
ployment after the war 

“The great problem, I repeat, is to 
sure employment for everyone including 
the returned soldiers who wil! come bac! 
gradually into eivil life, during the per 
of reconstruction immediately fo 
on the making of neace and t endit 
of war industri We should do nothing 
now to! ‘ t narder then ) kee 8) 
wheels of our factories t nr.” 

On ‘ core f the ture there soa 
yrowing Impatien mm the part of thir 
ng men to see some provram natior 
organization begu It is versa 
recognized that the most pressin ) 
en vhich face us tl 

e left: to individual action A det 

van must bi out to find emplo 
ment for returned soldier i plan to b 
carried out b the var 5 overnment 
Th Ss necessa t co ts 
First, to ike 4 tal i 
chance of n stake that ever furne 
man gets a suitable position; ar t 

to protect industry from an unorganized 
influx of unplaceable labor. So far there 
as hee lit evidence of definit actior 
on the part of government ind men 
who see the vravity of the tuation are 
rrowing impatient 

It is time, high time. that t problem 
Vas approached in a national way The 
Dominion must be organized to mee 
peace better t iT t heir orvanize 
or war. The initiativ uuld come fron 
the Dominion Government 
the ‘meantime business conditions 

throughout Canada ars ivorable from 
every anvle Factories are busy and 
order books are filled. Stores are doit 
a big volume of business Collections 
generally are better. Money is plentiful 
There are grave difficulties to be faced, 
of course, the same difficulties that have 


been hampering us for t 
a half—lack 
labor. The 


he past year and 
material and 


difficulty found in 


lack of 
getting 
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materials 


men and more acute now 
than ever and at time of writing 
further complicated by the very serious 

ortave of le 

The ehief diff t i reference 
Oo materia The riage n the most 
mportant nes vetting more seriou 
ill the time, ster 00}, cotton, chemica 
~ all kinds. If the war continues ir 
lefinitely the markets of the ir 
be absolutely bared of all su ipplie 
except what are needed for Wat iIppile 
That is the vreates anger ahead 
Dusiness at the present time 

It s remarkabl n tact that out 
factoric 1 kee p run ne stead n view 
of the condition it prevail. There 

in be no doubt that the Priority Board 
it Washington is treating Canada with 
eminent fairnes for we st get sup 
plies from the Unit State vhic ur 
American Allie in ill spare 

The chief difficulty is with ste« Con 
litions have been bad for some time and 
that they are not getting better is in 


dicated by the followi 
cial Post: 


ontin 


“Conditions 


in the steel trade 


=) 
ie untavorabdi« the severe 


ch ha 


owing 


several 


veather w! prevailed for 

veeks The railways have been badly 

handicapped by the iow temperatures and 

the yards are stil. congested, th the re 
lit that snipment ire coming in siow 


no improvement 


e coke situ Whic continues 


there is 


and shortage is interfer 


e manufacture of steel 


cannot be expected in t! 


cu thu 


+) anc 
nt ana re 


arte 


work than at his 
Under the circumstances, however, cor 
litions are not bad enoug! 


compiain 


peneral 


} the M tarv ser e Act 
ive W become more acute 
difficulty looming up is ir 
“2 labor. This summer it is going to be 
necessary to Nave more | yp fo tne 
farmer and industry bound to iffer 
‘ 


Milhon 
1 an Northern 
lis 


Strathcona’s Last 

It is doubtful 
Was ever ina ans 
Paci in its worst The 
ployees fro the president down were at 
times three or four months behind in re 
eiving their pay. Lord Strathcona, who 
had been giving all his money 
help, arrived at a board meeting one day 
and p@t down one million dollars, saying, 
“This is the last cent Lown.” Van Horne 
wanted it to be used in buying equipment, | 
but Shaughnessy, who was present, said, 
“No, I want that ear marked to pay wages | 
and certain kinds of bills. 


fic Was 
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= In making your Will, consic 


having an experienced and t 


A Trust Corporation has every tac: 
tion of every direction in the Will and 1 
furnish statements of its Trust Acc 
** Making Your Will.”’ 


THE 


BRANCHES : OTTAWA ,WINNIPEG, 


Would you Ask a Man to Neglect |- 

his Business for yours? 

T means that to ask your friend to assume the |} 

: E-xecutorship of your estate. To properly adr 

E an estate requires more time. experience and exertion 

than it is fair to ask of a business friend in addition to |i 

F his regular occupation. 


Executor to look after your affairs. 


TORONTO GENERAL IRUSTS 


SASKATOON, VANCOUVER 
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ler the advantages of t 


rustworthy Corporate 


lity for business-like execu- 
in a position to promptly 
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The Canada Foundries and Forgings 
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THE KELSEY 
WARM AIR GENERATOR 
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Write for the Kelsey B obklet 
We are glad to send it tree on reques* 
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<ely prevail for the balance of t bay 
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NEW BOOKLET 


“Canada’s War 
Loans including 
Victory Bonds” 


Interesting things about them 


Record of subscriptions to the 
Victory and Domestic War Loans 
by provinces—Record of sub- 
scriptions to the Victory Loan— 
How to buy and sell, etc. 


820,035 people out of a total 
population of 7,891,000 bought 
Victory Bonds. This is a mea- 
sure of the Canadian people's 
practical interest in their own 
loans. 


We shall be glad to supply a copy on request 


A.E. AMES & CO. 


Established 1889 


Union Bank Bldg., 


Transportation Bldg.. 


Investment Securities 


Toronto 
Montreal 


74 Broadway New York 


FOR KEEPING 
SAFE 


Victs 


your Bonds cies, notes 
accounts, deeds, all 1 nd paper 
you need a Goldie Safe 
They are made in al! sizes suitable for the 
home and for the office. Goldie and Me('n! 
lock Vault Doors are Canada’s standard. 


If you are interested in the protection you car 
get from a really good safe, send for a copy 
of ‘Profitable Experience’’ which tells how 
through the worst fires in Canada, G. & Mct" 
Safes have preserved. unharmed, al] valuables 
entrusted to them. We will send you, at the 
same time, our Catalog M-2. 


oldie & M’Culloc 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office and Works —Galt, Ont., Can 


Toronto Office 
1101-2 Traders Bank Bldg. 


Western Branch Office 
248 McDermott Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
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nvestment Situation 


This is the idea of investment that MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE desires to present: That 
men and women should save carefully, putting their money in the bank; should carry 
endowment and life insurance; should make a will, naming some good trust company 


executor. 


When these matters have been taken care of, 
be invested in good Government and municipal bonds. 


the surplus income should 
To these might be added good 


real estate mortgages, but the average man or woman who is not in close touch with 


values would be unwise 


to put money into mortgages at the present time, except 
indirectly through investment in some of the good loan companies’ shares. 


Men and 


women, and particularly young men, whose incomes are above the average, who are 


not dependent upon a sure income from their investments and who are willing to take 
risks to secure a larger return on their money, may buy shares in financial and indus- 


trial companies. 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE does not care 


to advise readers on any par- 


ticular securities, but with the aid of the editor of “The Financial Post" will gladly 
give regular subscribers opinions on new flotations—THE EpITors. 


War Conditions Dominate Situation 


LTHOUGH the Canadian securi- 

ties markets were not affected 

the same extent as the American by 
the recent movement which came with 
talk of internal domestic trouble in Ger- 
many, and the opinion that peace might 
be closer, there was still a noticeable im- 
provement. Nor was the advantage all 
lost in the reaction, there being a larger 
number of stocks now in the open trading 
than a month ago, while a number of them 
have shown substantial! gains. 

Retrospectively, there does not appea 
to have been any real foundation upon 
which to build any very strong price 
structure. There was no indication that 
the peace talk was anything more than 
optimism, but perhaps the best feature 
of the situation was that mere senti- 
mental influence was such that the bulls 
were able to build a campaign upon it. 
Of course they were aided in their plans 
by the technical situation—the fact that 
there were a large number of short ac- 
counts, and the circumstance that the 
market was pretty well sold out—but it 
still remains that there was the necessary 
underlying strength and confidence to 
turn news that could not be considered as 
a real factor in the situation into an in 
fluence for strength. 

The relapse to dullness came, as it was 
expected by close students of the situa- 
tion, as soon as the movement had played 
itself out. With heavy national financing 
to be undertaken in the near future, and 
with the war continuing in all seriousness, 
it is not to be expected that the readjust- 
ment of security values, which is regarded 
as inevitable under anything like a favor- 
able outcome to the war, will take place 
for some time. However, it must be re- 
membered at the same time that im- 
portant security market movements are 
seldom recognized as such by the public 
at the time, and it is therefore altogether 
likely that the looked for readjustment 
will be unheralded by substantial evidence 
that it is at hand. 

For some time to come the war and war 
conditions promise to dominate the in- 


to 


vestment situation. Good or bad news 
as to the developments in Europe may be 
expected to tind reflection in stock market 
quotations. At the same time the con 
tinuation of the conflict, which is a heavy 
drain upon the money markets of the 
world, must be expected to continue in 
its influence in maintaining the value of 


capital, and with the continued rise in 
nterest rates there will be a natural re 
adjustment of the market price of al] 


securities, 

Looking to the business situation as 
factor in relation to the security markets, 
the continuation of the war promises that 
industrial activity will be sustained. Good 
news from the war will then bear upo 
the investment market as a general and 
sentimental influence rather than upon 
the state of industry itself. In this cor 
nection it may be pointed out that the 
present depressed state of the market has 
come as a result of conditions arising out 
of the war which a year or so ago were 
the foundation upon which a boom i: 
prices was built. It may well be, then, 
that the rise which is anticipated with 
favorable war developments would be met, 
and te some extent checked, by the in 
fluence upon the actual industrial situa- 
tion resulting from a suspension of war 
activity. 

The Canadian situation 
largely from the American 
country, are 
more closely 


may be read 

We, in this 
daily finding our interests 
y allied with those of the 
United States. Before the States came in 
and since conditions here have been 
largely a reflection of those on the other 
side of the international boundary. 
Canada did not feel the war strain to the 
extent that would otherwise have been 
the case had great prosperity not pre- 
vailed with our national neighbor, and 
now that both countries are engaged and 
the strain is daily increasing, we find that 
the burden is becoming harder to shoulder. 
and the need is more strikingly evident for 
business-like efficiency in the conduct of 
our national affairs. 


Hold Your Victory Bonds 


HE recent Victory Loan campaign 
was such a tremendous success that 
practically every person in Canada 
possesses a bond or two at the present 
time. Some bought with the idea of sell- 
ing them again. All holders are naturally 
interested in the market value of their 


property and as a result there has been a 
pretty keen interest in the transactions 
which have taken place in Victory bonds. 
A number of subscribers have written in 
to ask as to the advisability of selling 
The answer 
idea 


that is 
the 


their holdings. 
emphatically, no. 


to 
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Victory Loan was to have each citizen of | 


Canada invest something in the future of 
the country and incidentally to help win 
the war by providing the financial sinews. 
Clearly the object was not to provide 
material for speculation, profitable or 
otherwise. The financial situation will 
be best if the Victory Loan holdings are 
retained and the market is kept clear for 
other transactions 

At the same time it is safe to assert 
that Victory bonds will improve in value 
as time goes on and that they may even 
go toa premium. In this connection it is 
perhaps most convincing to quote from 
circulars issued recently by thoroughly 
reliable bond houses. One house predicts 
that Victory bonds will continue as pre- 
ferred investments: 

“We are frequently asked what the 
chances are for a rise in the price of the 
bonds. The answer to this lies largely in 
the answer to the question: ‘What are 
the chances for an end to the war?’ 
With the war over, it is a reasonable 
assumption that there would be a prompt 
advance in the price of the Victory Loan. 


Before the war, government bonds of | 


equal security would have been considered 
a goed purchase at a price to return 4% 
on the investment. There has been such a 
flood of government bonds since the war 
began, however, that the supply has 
pressed upon the capacity of purchasers 
to absorb, the result having been that 
governments have been compelled to offer 
better bargains in order to induce pur- 
chasers to come forward freely 

“The Victory Loan is undoubtedly one 
of the most attractive of these bargains. 

“A feature which should appeal to 
many investors throughout the country 
who heretofore have put their savings 
into mortgages is the ease with which 
the interest is collected. The collection 
of mortgage interest and principal is a 
constant source of trouble, whereas the 
holder of a government bond has but to 
clip off the coupon or sign his name in 
order to collect the interest semi-annually 
or the principal at the maturity of the 
bond 

“Whether the price of the Victory Bond 
advances in the near future or not, there 
can be no doubt that it will be well above 
par long before the shortest term bond 
matures.’ 

Another firm is convinced that the 
bonds are going to a premium as soon 
as war conditions change to peace 

“There will never again during onr 
lifetime occur such an opportunity to 
acquire the strongest form of security 
obtainable at a price below par, at a rate 
of interest which, at the present market 
price, will about on money 
invested, ahd is more secure than the 
money with which it is bought 

“There was never a time when the 
actual value of the dollar was less as re 
gards everything but securities. After 
the war every dollar saved now will have 


increased purchasing powe) Prior to- 


the war investors were glad to get our 
government bonds at a price which yield- 
ed them but 3 to 4°* on their investment. 
A Victory Bond on a 4‘ income basis is 
worth about $113 a $100 bond. 

“Our advice to you now is to buy Vic- 
tory Bonds at the market, and hold all 
you buy. Some holders will be forced, 
through unfortunate business conditions, 
to sell, but they will be losing where buy- 
ers will benefit.” 


The Oval Point 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


HOW TO OBTAIN A SAFE AND 
CERTAIN 5:°. FOR YOUR SAVINGS 
IN PLACE OF THE USUAL 3%. 


To increase the rate of interest earned by your 
savings is to increase the savings themselves in u 
very marked way. Thus, if you save $100 every six 
months for 10 years, at the end of that time you 
would have $2,691.78 if invested at 5! < per cent., bur 
only $2,347.05 if invested at 3 per cent. 


That is, while the yearly amount saved is the same 
in both cases, the higher rate of interest has added 
over $344.73 to your capital. 


This result can be safely and easily secured by 
investing in Standard Reliance Mortgage Cor- 
poration 5!,°, debentures, which are issued in 
amounts from $100 to $10,000. 


Interest at 5'.°; is payable in cash at your local bank 
on the day it is due. Principal dn the date agreed 
upon 


An interesting booklet about “‘PROFITS FROM 
| SAVINGS.”’ which gives some very valuable advice 
will be sent free on request. Write for it to-day. 
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“HIS pen must 
write smoothly 
It is designed for 
the quickest work 
writes evenly. 
smoothly over the 

roughest paper as 
rapidly as the hand 
can form the strokes 
Use Esterbrook (788) Oval 
Point Pens for bills of lading, 
addressing wrappers, envelopes 
—all work that calls for the 
quick, smooth glide of the pen 
point without fear of catching 
Especially recommended for cor- 
respondence on Bond papers 
When you use this Oval Point 
(Esterbrook 788) Pen, all your 
attention can be given to rapidity and 
clearness of work. 


Send 10¢ for 12 sample Oval Point Pens 


Esterbrook Pens 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Company 


16-70 Cooper St. Camden, N.J, U.S.A. 
The Brown Bros. & Company, Limited 
Agents for Canada Toronto, Ontario 
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It runs my detail work 


No more that fussy fumbling—that useless waste of ner- 
vous energy in scrambling thru my desk for the important 
paper I must have—instanter. All “dead and buried” experience is 
this for me. 


I keep my temper now—and, too, free my assistant from 
those incessant calls I used to make. 


Clear is my desk-top—arranged for instant reference 
the papers I must have atany moment in the day. And all this, thanks 
in no small measure, to my 


EFFICIENCY DESK 


Hundreds of business men gt age ga Desk can run your 
ee detail work and keep your important 
land, captains of big 
papers close by for instant reference tell 
affairs h th gh. your stenographer right now to senda 
mi post card for an interesting descriptive 
saving certificates they get in working 
back of an Efficiency Desk eee 
i : The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Limited 
If you want to know how an “Office Home Office Newmarket Canada 


Filing Equipment Stores at : 


Totont Montreal Ottawa Halifax Hamilton Winnipeg Regina Edmonton Vancouver 
Toront 


881 


1 


Real Economy in the Office | 
““Midget’’ is one of Siapling M 


Descriptive Catalogue “A” shows the “Midget” 
and other Acme Stapling Machines. You may 
find here just what vou have been looking for 
Write for one to-day. 


Ernest J. Scott & Co. - - - - - 59 St. Peter Street, Montreal, Canada 
The Acme Staple Co., Limited - - - - - - - Camden, N.J., U. 
Process Typewriter Supply Co., Limited - - - London, Eng. 
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Preventing Disease 
at the Front 


The War Has Caused Great Advance in 
Medicine and Surgery. 

T HAT the war has demonstrated most dis 
eases to be clearly preventable is the mai 

point of an article by Wilson MaeNair in the 

National Review under the heading “Wat 

Disease.” Sir Douglas Haig announced 

cently that there was no preventable disease 


on the Western front and the writer pract 


caliy uses that as nis text, pronouncing 
“one of the most remarkable utterances of the 
war.” He continues. 

That this safety has not been secured by 


chance or even by a few simple measures 
now becoming understood at home. One bs 
one the specious arguments designed to be 
little this accomplishment of our Army Medi 
cal Service have been disposed of It was cor 
tended, for example, that, after all, soldiers 
were picked men in the very healthy period 
of life. The answer to this was the record ot 
disease in every war within living memory 
(except the Japanese record in the Russo 
Japanese War A further answer was that 
thanks to the methods of recruiting and ex 
amination in vogue during the first year of 
var many very unfit men were passed for 
general service and went to France. Again 
these soldiers were new to the game; they 
were raw miterial in a special sense; they 
came from lives comparatively sheltered to 
lives of intense hardship and danger. 

A second argument was that the prever 
tion of disease was possible because war = 
waged over new territory, which, unlike city 
areas, is not befouled with the microbes of 
disease. But here again the charge break 
down hopelessly because, in point of fact, 
this war has been waged over very old ground. 
intensively cultivated, saturated with mic 
robes—-wWitness the gangrene and tetanus met 
with at first--and covered with innumerable 
villages the sanitation of most of which was 
primitive to a degree in pre-war days. 

Nor does the third argument, that disease 
never got a start owing to sanitary measures, 
fare any better than its predecessors. Dis- 
ease did get a start. In the winter of 1914- 
1915 there was a dangerous threat of a 
typhoid epidemic in Northern France and 
Belgium which was met and defeated. There 
have been other attempts on the part of the 
old enemy to storm the fortress. 

The truth is that our army in France has 
been healthy because every step which could 
be taken to secure its health was taken, every 
agency capabie of helping in the battle can 
vassed, every man with special knowledge o1 
capacity called into the service. It was and 
is a war of administrators on the one hand 
and scientists on the other. The scientists 
have made the laws, the administrators have 
carried them out; the one body of men has 
learned to know disease, the other body has 
used this knowledge to defeat it. 

All this sounds trite enough until an effort 
is made to understand its meaning. But 
once its menning has been grasped it is seen 
that a revolution has taken place and that 
on medicine as on all other affairs the wat 
must leave its indelible stamp. Medicine has 
put away childish things; it has become a 
man; it has, on a sudden, realized its own 


strength. It goes forward with great power 
to conquer new worlds. 

Even now it possible to assess some of the 
permanent results of the war medicine and 
i important that the publie should do this 
because the w profession of doctoring 


undergoing a revolution which can only re 


it in bringine that 


s ging that profession into closer 
tour with the national life. The ancient 
:} ibboleths ir “as good as dead. The “he d 
ide manner,” the eryptie preseription. the 
vague and pompous t Wk of other d Vs, are 


simply no longer 


The surgeon with 
In cases of grave internal 
this lumber from a whol: 
suite of the house of disease; the bacterio 
logist, the } 


and 


yeienist, the maker of vaccines 
era, tne nerve doctor, the psychologist 
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are busily engaged in cleansing the other 
rooms. In diphtheria, for example, not all 
the manners and prescriptions of the greatest 
of the “giants” is worth a single cubic centi- 
metre of anti-diphtheria serum given in time. 
Nor im a case of acute appendicitis is there 
any formula to compare even for an instant 
with the knife of the trained surgeon. 

The war has exalted the surgeon. Perhaps 
it will later on cast him low in the sense that 
it may render the field of his efforts a narrow 
one. For the first great and permanent lesson 
of the war is this: all acute disease is pre- 


ventable Th: t 


doctrine is not new, but be 


It has been fierce ly assailed 


lt 


Th 


fin itis new. 
e 


re are still vast numbers of people who 
choose to regard epidemics as evidences of 
Divine displeasure There are do tors who 
accept measles and scarlet fever as inevitable 
events é dhood, distressing, no doubt, 
but searcely to be it T war 
comes to tnose wit t t-call bidding 
them awake from their sleep 
The second lesson of tnis The 
nature t ) i:most every 
lisease, y ‘ can De lis- 
ivered et is made to dis 
cover them. The army } augurated and 
is practised the method mass attack upon 
disease. It has been forced to do so be cause 
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time has been short and danger correspond- 
ingly great. The method consists in throwing 
upon a single problem the whole of the 
available scientific ability. Every aspect is 
dealt with at the same time; every clue is fol- 
lowed up; every shred of information co] 
lected. The information is then sifted and 
co-ordinated. Action follows. 

This method was pursued when trench-foot 
became a real source of weakness. A large 
number of ientific men were engage d on the 
problem. kinds of to the lay mind un 


likely experiments were carried out It was 
shown that cold alone will not produce this 
type of gangrene, then it was shown that wet 
alone is also nocuous ‘inally the truth 
emerged that cold and wet together vould 
produce the condition. Another series of ex- 


periments proved that the addition of salt to 
the water rendered it less harmful to the skin 
and prevented cracking; still another 
bore te stimony to the value of any oil or fat 


} 


ry to tne and as an insulator 


gr tk n 
so far as the radiation of 
na short period of time a complete view of 


the tr i’ 


Sk 


heat was concerned 


ie@ WAS pos Ole ne administrator 
stepped in and orders were given. Very 
trench-foot became a “crime } 
misfortune, and the i 


condition has been, to all 
intents and purposes, abolished 


German Designs in the East 


Why Russia Must Be Saved in 
Herse lf. 


Npite of 


N ERMAN designs in the East are laid bare 
J by Lovat Fraser in an 
don Daily Mail. He 


veiled have been the 


demonstrates how thin; 
annexationist designs ot 


he junker element and how necessary i 


for the Allies to score a complete Victory He 


approaching a very subtle danger, 


of the nature of which the Germans are well 
ware. It is not going to be easy to make the 
nation understand that the enemy can afford 
to relinquish most of their gains in the West 
ind still obtain in the East such 

would ultimately leave us in peril! 

as ever 


It is not going to be a light task to 


demonstrate that it is as important to ight 


for a free Poland and an unconquered Cour 


land as it is for a free Belgium; that if the 
Germans make immense veiled conquests in 
the East we shall still ave iost the war, and 


i 
that if we leave an undefeated Germany to 
batten on the prostrate peoples of Eastern 
Europe and Middle Asia she will renew the old 
mad game of the sword 


t the first opportun 
ity. The very names involved are unfamiliar 
to the British public How can tl 
about the future of Lithuania an 
Esthonia and di ! 

distant Bokhara’” effort 

made, for the fate of the war may depend 
upon a right understanding of the intentions 
revealed at Brest-Litovsk. 


they care 
d Livonia and 
and still more 
set 

must De 


The Germans are now in possession of the 
xreater part of Western 
largely inhabited by peoples who are not true 
Russians. 


INUSSIA, hich 


\ They propose that the inhabitants 
of Poland, of Lithuania, of Courland, and of 


portions of 


Esthonia and Livonia shall de 
cide for themselves whether they shall pass 
under German control or 
the State of Russia. 


pression in the 


remain attached to 
Note specially the ex- 
German terms about “por- 
tions” of Esthonia and Livonia. It means that 
all the shorés of the Gulf of Riga and the 
western portion of the Gulf of Finland, in- 
luding the naval port of Reval, would become 
German. It means that the Baltie would be a 
German lake, and that the Russians would be 
shut up in Kronstadt. It means that the Ger- 
man flag would fly at points within easy reach 
of Petrograd, and that the Russian ‘capital 
would rapidly become Germanized. Note also 
that Finland has already declared her inde- 
pendence and has sought to enter into rela- 
tions with the Germans. 

Nor is this all. The Germans say that the 
Russian Army must first demobilize, which is 
i rather empty request, for as a fighting force 


\ 


4 


Vention 


it has alre: They also in- 
remain in the 
occupied territorie til the inhabitants hav 


‘clared “ What sort 
of vote is th armed Ger 
mans star llot-boxes and 
counting the votes? No wonder that even th 
imiable Mr. Trot his dism iy. 

Side by side with ritorial ambitions 
the Germans are aimir & at the complete eco- 
nomic subjection of Russia. It is to this end 


that they have 


incited Lenine and Trotsky, 


and their desperate associates, to destroy Rus- 
} 


s Institutions and to undermine the whole 
fabric of tt ate To this end also the y are 
secretiy urging the Bo Ss to set up guil- 
iOtines order to murder such men ot intel- 
lect as e likely to resist the spread of Ger- 
man influence The western provinces, whic 

they already hold, are only a beginning. They 
dream of a Greater Germany which will ulti- 


in and 
across Siberia to the shores of the Pacific. It 
madness, but think of what they 
have accomplished already. 


mately extend across the Russian plains 


sounds like 


The aspirations thus set 


forth only repre- 


the German aims in the East 
I 


ihey have an 
concealed fro 
which they hope 


lapse of Kussia. It is not often realized that 


there are twice as many Turkish-speaking 
peoples in Russia as in Turkey. The Russian 
Mahommedans are showing a 


break off and to form 


tendency to 
small independent 
In European Russia, and especially in 
the great district of Ka 


zan, the Mahommedans 
associate themselves with Russian Repubiicar 
m In tl Caucasus and in some of the 


ian States, particularly in Bok- 
hara, they are more inclined to turn towards 
the Turks 

Mhe obsequious Turkish tools of Berlin have 
long been waiting for this opportunity. 
augurated the “Pan-Turanian 


ve it 
ment, based on » series of sham 


They 
move- 
theories which 
_ th speaking the 
ongues collectively known as “Turanian” are 


suggest that all the peopies 


akin. They propose by this movement to link 
together under Turkish leadership a siring of 
“Turanian” States, stretching from the Bos- 
phorus into the heart of Asia. The propa- 
ganda is purely Turkish at present, but at 


the back of the scheme lies the vision of “Ger- 
many overall.” The Pan-Turanian movement 
can only succeed by a German backing, but in 
til these matters Turkish aims mean German 
ims. Persia and Germany and Chinese Tur- 
kestan would be irresistibly drawn towards 
such a solid block of Mahommedan States 
tretching athwart the Old World, and we 
hould be confronted with a new Eastern 
question infinitely more formidable than was 
ever presented by the old apprehensions of the 
Russians on the Oxus. 


at 


would you feel if you heard 
ll “Fire!” and you found that 
ire was in your uninsured or 
insured home, factory, 

Think it 

our ioca! 
or write us 
lars regarding 


poor 


urance, 


insurar 
We a 
polie 


LONDON MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO- 


OF CANADA 
33 Scott Street 


A. H. C. Carson, F. D. 
President 


British Amarica Assurance Co. 


Incorporated A.0, 1833 


Assets Over $2,750,000.00 


TORONTO 
Williams 
Managing Director 


Fire, Marine and Hail Insurance 


HEAD OFFICES: TORONTO 


SECTIONAL 


BOOKCASES 


ARE THE BEST 
For sale by All 
Dealers. 


“MACEY STYLE BOOK,” full of in 
formation. free for the asking. 


Leading Furniture 


WOODSTOCK. ONTARIO. 


ANADA 


Investing by 
Small Payments 


© The growth of the peri- 
odical payment plan for 
making safe investments is 
one of the most nctable 
features of recent years in 
finance on this continent. 
@ The plan was introduced 
to Canada by this firm 
which is now helping in- 
vestors throughout the 
country to invest while 
they save. 


Ask for booklet 47. It will 


be sent free on request, 


GREENSHIELDS & CO. 
Mombers Montreal stock Exchange 
Dealers in Canadian Bond Isoues 


17 St. John Street, Montreal 
Central Chambers, Ottawa 
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A Skin You 
Love to Touch 


How to get this 
beautiful picture for 


framing 
PAINTED BY 
HIS painting by PALL. 
Paul Stahr, the 
well-known illus- 
trator, is his inter- 


pretation of “A Skin 
You Love to Touch.” 
It has been beauti- 
fully reproduced 
from the original 
water color painting. 
Size 15 x 19 inches. 
Made expressly for | 
framing. No printed 

i 


matter on it. Send 

for your picture 
to-day. Read offer 
below. 


You too can have the charm of 
“A Skin You Love to Touch’’ 


S OFT, smooth skin, the clear glowing 
complexion that everyone admires— 


throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. Get a cake to-day and begin your 
treatment. 


skin—a_ shiny 
correct it. 


nose—begin to-day to 


these you, too, can have. 

Whatever the condition that is keep- 
ing your skin from being as attractive 
as it should be, it can be changed. Ina 
much shorter time than you would im- 
agine, your skin will respond to the 


Learn just what is the proper treat- 
ment for your particular trouble, and 
use it persistently every night before 
retiring. In the Woodbury booklet, “A 
Skin You Love to Touch,” you witli tind 
simpie instructions for treating your 


This picture with sample cake of soap, 
samples of cream and powder, with 
book of treatments for I5c. 


proper care and treatment. own and many other conditions of the 
. P skin. Within ten days or two weeks oklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch,” 
Why your skin can be changed you will notice a decided improvement 
Your skin changes’ continually. 
Every day it is being renewed. Old How to get these treatments ceains far 
skin dies—new forms. This is your The Woodbury booklet of skin treat ans 
opportunity, for as this new skin ments is wrapped around every cake of 


forms, you can keep it fresh, soft and 
clear as Nature intended. 

Is your skin dull, lifeless, colorless? 
Begin to-day to make it clear and glow- 
ing. If you are troubled by an oily 


1 special treatment 
for an oily skin and 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap. For a month 
or six weeks of any Woodbury treat- 
ment a 25c cake will be sufficient. 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap is on saie at 
drug stores and toilet goods counters 


Veution 


MacLeaw 


shiny nose is among lor enlarged pores, th 
the famous treat 4 the treatment given in 
ments given in the the hooklet 1 Skin 
Woodbury booklet a Shy You Love to Touch 
soap. Secure a cake % Facial Soap wou wil 
to dau and the hook 10d, net one ¢ 

let that qoes with Xe, teresting booklets. 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 
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2503 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 
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Mesopotamia 


By Wilham Byron 


Illustrated by Photographs Made at the Front 


The 


LTHOUGH no Canadian battalions have taken part in ety 
the Mesopotamian Campaign, the Dominion has earned , 
its share of the credit for the successful outcome of the a 
drive on Baghdad. Many Canadians figured in the a 
campaign. There were about sixty in the medical 
corps, perhaps an equal number in the various 
branches of the engineering service—and the capture 
of Baghdad was an engineering feat in the final 
analysis—and quite a number of C 
ing as nurses. 

The story of the second Mesopotamian Campaign 
is quite as wonderful as any of the famed exploits of 
Haroun-al-Raschid, one time Caliph of Baghdad. It 
is the story of rout turned into brilliant victory, of 
chaos turned into perfect order and efficiency. The 
first campaign, bungled hopelessly by the Indian 
Office, had ended in the capture of General Town 
send’s forces at Kut-el-Amara. The Mesopotamian 
report issued last year has revealed all the mistakes 
of that frightful fiasco. Then the Imperial Govern- 
ment took charge and a rapid change came over the 
scene. Perhaps in no theatre of the war has better 
management and generalship been shown than in the 
second campaign on the Tigris. It has been the good 
fortune of the body of Canadian officers already men 
tioned to assist in this transformation. pr 

The Indian Office relinquished control of Mesopo 4 ‘9 


anadian girls serv 


tamian affairs in July, 1916, and the following month ay t Lagan 

the first party of Canadians arrived consisting of Pe ones a 
twenty-one medical officers. They went first to Bom S 

bay and then trans-shipped to Busra, the sun-blis o% Wounded lying on stretchers, waiting for the 
tered port at the mouth of the Tigris River which has Wie “ transports to take them down stream. To 
served as the base of the Mesopotamian Campaign. an the left is a Canadian officer equipped 

It was 120 in the shade the . for desert travel. 

day they landed, a para- 

lyzing heat that rendered condition of peculiar tur-— 
the new comers absolutely moil. Ordinarily a very ' 
helpless. It struck through sleepy, dirty and odorous 


the pith helmets they wore 
with a numbing effect: it 
reflected up from the 
baked clay streets and the 
mud walls of Busra and 
filled the vision with deliri- 
ous fantasies of color. 
None of the party will ever 
be able to forget that first 
day in Mesopotamia. 

They were billeted in 
native palaces which had 
been turned into hospitals. 
Evening came on with a 
welcome degree of coolness 


city of moderate size, it 
was rapidly growing to 
metropolitan proportions. 
At that time the popula- 
tion had swelled to well 
over 100,000 and to-day it 
probably runs as high as 
150,000, Cities of the 
Orient are not adapted to 
rapid growth. The sani- 
tury facilities are not ade- 
euate at any time; the 
streets are narrow, rough 
and crooked: the water 
and food supply is re- 
and some of the new ar- stricted; hotel accommoda- 
rivals took advantage of ” tion is almost nil. Busra, 
it to have a look around. in the throes of crowth, 

They found Busra in a The splendid railroad built from Busra to Kut before the second campaign. was not good to look upon. 
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The oval inset 

shows in- 

terior of a 

Turkish harem 

now used as a 

hospital dormi- 
tory. 


A British sol- 

dier with the 

mascot of his 
battalion. 


The Canadian 
officers found 
tangible evi- 
dences of both 
the old order 
and the new. 
The old order 
was represent- 
ed by long 
rows of straw- 
thatched huts, 
where the 
wounded and 
sick were kept. They found these huts 
crowded with very miserable soldiers suf- 
fering from wounds, and dysentery and 
heat stroke. 

“It is inconceivable what these places 
must be like in the middle of the day!” 
said a Canadian, as he emerged from one 
hut where the air had hung about the cots 
in foetid, stifling heaviness. 

The condition of the patients bore wit- 
ness to what it was like. The sun struck 
down on the straw thatch until the at- 
mosphere beneath became unbearable. 
Mosquitoes and sand flies came up in 
clouds to add to the discomfort of the 
heat. 

The new order was seen in the enginecer- 


ing work which 
every hand. 
being erected. A railway line was 
being started and already the stee! 
Was stretching out from Busra which 
would carry up the troops needed to 
push the Turk from his intrenched 
lines before Kut. New hospitals were 
in course of erection — well ventilated 
structures with every convenience and 
as much protection as could be obtained 
by mechanical means from the blistering 
sun of Mesopotamia. 

The party met a young Canadian en. 


Was under way on 
Splendid new piers were 


gineer who had been engaged on the pier 


work for a month or more. He was as 
brown as a berry and seemed pretty well! 
acclimatized already. He was cheerfu) 
and even enthusiastic. 

“You fellows are just in time to see 
miracle,” he exclaimed, pointing to the 
harbor. “That’s the first evidence of it 
over there. They’ll be able to bring their 
transport ships up soon and unload troops 
by the hundreds of thousands. Then we’l] 
have the railroad built and plenty of ships 
to ply up and down the river—and some 
day soon something will land on Johnny 
Turk like a ton of bricks! I tell you this 
‘ampaign is being run right. On our end 
of it we’re working by stop-watch: so 
much to be done by a certain time and no 
allowances made. We have to produce.” 

“Things were pretty bad before, I 
guess,” said one of the medical men. 

“Awfui,” said the engineer. “It was a 
bad bungle. Would you believe it that 
there were only ten boats on the river to 
keep up communication with Townsend at 
Kut?—ten flat-bottomed paddlers to take 
up reinforcements and supplies and to 
bring the wounded back! They died like 
flies on the way back and, of course, there 
was no hope of relief once the Turks rot 
around Kut. But—helieve 
thing is different now. 
London has hold.” 


a 


me ! every- 
rhe war office at 


N a very short time the miracle that the 
young engineer had predicted began 
to unfold. Transport ships steamed up 
to the new wharves and disgorged troops 


and tremendous piles of sup 
plies. The railroad, ingen} 
ously laid with three rails t 
accommodate rolling stock 
from both Britain and India. 
crept further and further up 


the banks of the Tigris. F lat 
bottomed boats for tra: sport 
upstream kept arriving untj] 


there were 150 in all at work. 
There was a machine-like re 
gularity about it all that sug 
vested a wonderfully wel! 
worked out plan. 

During all this prelin inary 
work the discomforts suffered 
by the British and Colonia] 


{ troops were very great The 
i season Was at its height and 
j the heat was so intense that 
' little work could be done in 
! the middle of the day At 


} 
r cooled off 


i 
siderably, but the fleas and 
of the 
ands around — the 


settled dow like 


sand flies came out 
swamp | 
camps and 


a plague. 


A remarkable photograph taken at Kut- = 

Terug el-Amara immediately after the sur- he men siept under nets 
rs render of Townsend's force. Some of which kept the mosquitoes at 

i A the British prisoners are shown. This bay, but the sand flies, which 
picture reached the British after pass- were small and venomous 

Wy ing through many hands. easily fe their was 


‘ 1 
tnrougn ail 


In the morning a man awoke he 

had slept at all—with his body red and 

swollen from the activities of these noc- 

turnal visitors. It became so bad finally 

that the engineers put oil in all the low- 


lying lands army lines. After 
that there was less discomfort, but at no 


stage could undroken rest he 


around the 
enjoyed 


HE work of preparation for the new 
lrive went forward without any hos- 


tilitv on the part of the inhabitants of 
the countr who were for the most part 
Arabs At the same time the natives did 
not show any great cordiality. The Arab 
is a calculating person with a wholesome 
fear of his master, the Turk. The result 
of the fi npaign had left seeds of 
doubt ir ab mind. He expected that 
some d: ‘ritish would leave Busra 


would come back: and it 
would not do on that black dav for the 
powers of the Porte to be able to say 
that the inhabitants had helped the in- 
vaders. So there was no enthusiasm and 
no cooperation. Later, when the Turkish 
troops were driven back from Kut, the at- 
titude of the inhabitants began to change. 
When Baghdad fell, Busra came off the 
fence and from that time on has been 
actively and openly pro-British. 

The Arab from the desert, the Bedouin, 
was a different problem again. A waif, 
a friend of no man and a thief of marvel- 
lous cunning, the Bedouin had to be care- 
fully watched. Wherever the British 
tents were erected came these prowlers of 
the desert and, no matter how close the 
vigilance displayed, goods immediately 
began to disappear. 

One night a party of three Canadian 
medical officers went to sleep in a tent 
They wakened up to find the sun peeping 
over the eastern horizon and_ striking 
directly on them. 

“What the 
one to roll over. 
tent?” 

Half of it was gone. One whole side 
had magically disappeared. The reason 
was guessed at when it was found that a 
sharp knife had ripped the canvas away. 


exclaimed the first 
What's happened to our 
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Two Canadian officers in 

the uniform worn in the 

Mesopotamian campaign 

—Capt. James A. Dick- 

son (left) and Capt. C. 
J. M. Willoughby. 


A Bedouin—may his tribe not 
increase—had been in need of 
canvas for some purpose or 
other, perhaps for a new robe, and had taken as 


much as he required from the tent as they slept 


A few nights later a still more daring feat 
was carried out. Some Arabs stole through the 
sentry lines d carried off several sets of mule Above: Why Britain succeeds when ; 
harness. The officer in charge, again a Cana- other nations fail. A photograph ty 
dian, was at first very much wrought up. Finally, taken at the knighting of an Ara} , 
however, he began to see a comic side to it and he Sheik at Koweit—a mark of honor j 
nuch appreciated by the Arab people. 
wained over to the medical headquarters to share * 


he joke with his fellow-countrymen there. 

“This is a good one on friend Arab,” he said. 
“They have donkeys only and they'll 
able to use mule harness. It’s too big. 
heir trouble for nothing.” 
he next night the Arabs came back and stole 
iu] hat went with the harness! 
his was a truly remarkable feat, for the 
animals had to be spirited out through the 
sentry lines and anyone who knows the army 
mule will agree that the abductors must indeed 
have been artists in their own line. Needless to 
state there was no hilarity next day when the 
theft was discovered. The joke was not on the 
Arabs. 


never be 
So they've 


HE Canadians mixed very freely with the 
natives, sometimes rather to the wonderment 
of their British comrades. Several of them used 


Inset: 
ery; date trees along a creek running 


Typical Mesopotamion§ scen 


into the Tigris. 


cameras extensively and the zest for pictures 
took them into all sorts of queer corners. The 
Arab is a handy man with the knife so that a 
certain amount of danger attended these excur- 
sions. No case was recorded, however, where 
unhappy results followed. Perhaps the sheer 
unconcern of the Colonials carried them through. 

One young medical officer had the unique distinction of 
photographing an Arabian woman of high rank. The wives 
of the better class Arabians never appear in public with more 
than their eyes showing. There is something peculiarly fascin- 
ating about these dusky-orbed daughters of the desert peeping 
out from shadowy lattices or gliding by with their graceful 
drapes and their faces hidden by veils which leave only the 
eyes free. One day this officer met a very important man, 
indeed, a date producer who had a large establishment in Busra. 
The Arab had one of his wives along and did not demur when 
the Canadian suggested he would photograph them. 

“Tell the lady to remove the veil,” said the latter. 

The Arab caught his meaning and told his wife to reveal 


Left: A ship sunk by the Turks at the mouth of the Tigris to keep 
the British out. 


type of Bedouin chief, taken on the visit of his caravan to a 


The tide caused it to shift sideways. Right: A 


British camp. 


her charms. She did. “After all,” said the Canadian, “it 

would have been a much better picture the other way.” 
He went back to his quarters thoroughly disillusioned. 

Arabian women look better with their veils on. 
The harem is still an institution in Mesopotamia. 


Hospitals 
were locat 


ed in several of the palaces belonging to the noble-bern 
of Busra and necessarily the feminine wings were taken over. 
In one place was a large chamber which had been used as a 
bedroom for a number of the former owner’s wives. Above 


each alcove was an inscription which the staff declared must 
represent the name of the particular wife who had slept there 
and which were variously translated as “Sarah,” 
May” and “Jenny. 


“Flossie,” 
Cots were put into these alcoves and now 


aps,’ 
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wounded soldiers 


there. 


sleep 


HE work of prepara- 

tion for the new drive 
went on apace. As the 
new troops arrived they 
were sent up the river, 
chiefly by the boats, to 
the British lines before 
Kut. It was a ten-day 
trip up, as the Tigris fol- 
lows a serpentine course 
north. It is very slug- 
gish and in places quite 
shallow. The engineers 
soon made a rather re- 
markable discovery about 
the river. It is deepest 
at its widest parts and 
becomes shallow where 
the banks converge, thus 
reversing the natural 
order. The engineering 
corps was at first very 
much puzzled as to how 
the volume of water flow- 
ing along the wide and 
deep sections managed to 
get through the narrow 
and shaliow parts; and it 
was finally concluded 
that the only explanation 
was underground seep- 
age. 

The Canadian medical 
officers were used in vari- 
ous parts of the line. 
Some remained in the 
hospitals at headquarters 
and other were stationed 
at the camps along the 
river — very trying ser- 
vice for they had to live 
under canvas which in- 
tensified the heat. The 
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majority, however, served behind the lines before Kut 
or on the hospital boats, plying up and down the river. 


The “front” when the campaign opened was on the 
east bank of the Tigris before Kut-el-Amara, and was 
similar in many respects to the front in France. 
The trenches were shallow 
owing to the sandy nature of the soil and there was no 
evidence of the complicated systems of communication 


nt inere 
t 


of course, trench warfare. 


trenches found on the Western fr 
paratively little artillery fire an 


4 
1 
4 


planes was limited on both sides so that th: 


to the frort line was not fraught with the 
same hazards. On the other hand. how- 
ever, such fighting as occurred was even 
more sanguinary. An attack was not 
preceded by heavy artillery fire calculated 
to wipe out the opposing line and had to 
be brought off across open ground swept 


ne numobder vi 


It was, 


Was com- 
f air- 


app roacn 


The new or- 
der — The 
open style 
of concrete 
h o spitals 
now in use 
for the Brit- 
ish wounded. 
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The old order 
— The straw- 
thatched huts 
first used as 
hospitals for 
the sick and 
wounded. 


fear 


capture 


Below: 
A view of the 
captured City 
of Baghdad. 


man came under the notice of the Canadi 
cal corps had established a 
of the front line and quite often Turkish shells landed in 
dangerous proxi! 


much 
tighting and the Bri 
tish troops found the Turks hard antagon 


fire. 


by machine gun 
heavy hand-to-hand 


Was 


There 


e range. They could not stand 
ritish attacks when it was a case 
of man to man, but they fought well and 
itlemen. They used their prisoners 
onsequently the British did not 
the Western front. 


and ¢ 


as they do on 


An example of the fairness of the Turk as a fighting 


lians. The medi 


dressing station not far back 


nity. This was considered unusual. The 

ted Cross was conspicuously displayed 
ind the Turk had always respected it 
Finally, juring a truce to collect wounded 
—frequently the Turk will hoist a white 
flag and send stretcher bearers out after 
his men—a message was sent over which 
read: “Move your dress- 
ing station farther back 
or we won't be able to 
help hitting it.” 

Which is “playing the 
game.” 

The campaign opened 
actively in the cool sea 
son: in other words, the 
season of rain and mud. 
Soldiers who had seen 
every variety of mud and 
had come through cam- 
paigns in Flanders 
swore with all the fluency 
of old campaigners that 
they had never seen the 
equal of Mesopotamian 
mud. It was heavy and 
clammy and--everywhere 
It stuck to the feet of the 
marching troops and 
made every step a mus 
cular effort. After 
marching fifty yards 
through a muddy stretch, 


a man's legs began to 
ache and sweat beads of 


sheer agony stood out al! 
over him. A mile was 
enough to kill the sturdi- 
est. Sometimes attacks 
had to be made across a 
No Man's Land of such 
mud! 


T was soon found that 

the Turkish lines on 
the east bank were too 
strong to be. carried. 
Under the direction of 
German officers the Turks 
had dug themselves in so 
strongly that to carry the 
lines by assault would 
have been too expensive 
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an operation. So a large force was thrown 
across the river to the Western flank. In 
the meantime a heavy artillery fire was 
kept up on the eastern side and the Turks 
did not detect the flanking movement until! 
it was too late. Their troops on the west 
bank gave way before the attacking force, 
and the British pushed up the west bank 
of the Tigris without difficulty. 

The flanking movement was a complete 
success, but crossing the river was found 
to be a serious problem. Realizing that 
they were trapped if the British crossed, 
the Turks fought desperately against all 
attempts. Finally the flanking movement 
carried the British above Kut on the west 
bank. A surprise attack by cavalry and 


The Soldiers’ Opinion of Mesopotamia 


This sopotamias t’ was written by the officers who served in the 
carlier stages of the campaign and shows in a good 


pass them. However, the y came out and here they are.in MAC LEAN’S, of course 
\ ois an apple which grew, so they say 1 is the an with label it tries R are the rations they give us to eat 
hey giv at, 
In the Garden of Eden, down Kurna way, lo say that in Paris it won the first prize For breakfast it’s biscuit, for dinner tinned 
rill Eve came along and ate it one day tut out here we use it for catching the flies meat, 
And got thrown from Mesopotamia Which swarm in Mesopotamia And if we've been good we get jam for a 
t jam rs 
treat 


B stands for Bedouin, the waif of the sands 


He'll steal your eve-teeth and the 
from uur hands 
He can | the beot nv th ent who 
stands 
On guard in Mesopotamia 
C is the poor old Indian Corps 
That went to France, and fought in the 
war, 
Now it gathers the crops and fights no more 


In the land of Mesopotamia 


D is the digging we've all of us done 
Since first we started to tight the Hun 
And now we've shifted ten thousand tor 
Of mud in Mesopotamia 


E is the energy shown by the stat! 
Before the much-advertised “Hanna” strafe 
Yet the net result was the Turks had a laugh 
At our strafe in Mesopotamia 


stands for Fritz who flies in the 
lo bring him down we've all had a 
And the shells we shot at him all. passed 

And fell in Mesopotamia 
G is the erazing we do all the day, 
Ne fervently hope we al) may some day 
Get issued again with a ration of hay 
Although we're in Mesopotamia 


H is the harems. which it appears 
Have flourished in Beghdad for indred 
of years; 
We hope to annex the destitute dear 
When their husbands leave Mesopetami: 


I is the Indian Government, but 
On the subject I'm told [I must keep my 
mouth shut, 
For it’s all due to them we failed to reach hut 
From Amara in Mesopotamia 
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the use of pontoon bridges finally effected 
a landing on the east side. It was a 
sanguinary struggle, however, and the 
sritish losses were heavy before the de- 
fending forces were driven back. 

A Canadian medical officer, Lieut. Ren 
ton, of London, Ontario, distinguished 
himself in the crossing of the Tigris. He 
was in charge of the Red Cross work and 
was under fire during the whole engazge- 
ment. So heavy was the fire that all his 
stretcher-bearers were killed, and he him- 
self was in continual danger. The work 
was so well carried out, however, that 
Lieut. Renton was again placed in charge 
when a similar crossing was successfully 
made above Baghdad. 
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Once across the river the British troops 
had the Turks in the jaws of a vise. A 
large enough force was thrown across the 
river above Kut to cut off retreat and 
practically the whole Turkish army was 
forced to surrender. Much to the regret 
of everyone most of the German officers 
had made good their escape before the 
vise closed. A few were captured. They 
were subalterns for the most part and 
they took their captivity in bad grace, 
being very much chagrined at the turn the 
campaign had taken. They had little to 
say. 

“You surprised us.” said one of them, in 
a burst of candor. “We had no idea you 

Continued on page 101 


K are the kisses fron ips sweet and fair 


Waiting for all of is ‘round Leicester 
Squa 
Where we wend our way after waiting a year 


Or two in Mesopotamia 


l. is the loot we hope we shal! seize 
Wives aod wines and bags of rupees 
When the Mayor of Baghdad hands over the 


KeVs 


To the British in Mesopotamia 


M is the cal mosquito whose bite 
Keeps us awake all through the long night 
And makes al! our faces a horrible sight, 
In the land of Mesopotamia 
. is the navy that’s tied to the shore 
They have ashings of beer and stores 


galore 
Oh. I wish I had joined the navy before 
I came to Mesopotamia 


O ave the orders we get from the Corps 
Thank goodness, by now we are perfectly 
sure 
That. if issued at three, they'll be cancelled 
by four. 
By the muddiers of Mesopotamia 
are the posta! officials who fail 
To deliver each week more thar alf of 
our MA, 


d their deserts they would a be 


in 
Instead of in Mesopotamia! 


) is the quinine we take every day, 
I eep the malaria fever away, 
Which we're bound to get sooner or later, 
they say, 
we stay in Mesopotamia 


natured but unmistakable 
way the feeling that existed with reference to early failures. Repeated efforts 
vere made to send the verses out of Mesopotamia, but the Censor refused to 


With our tea in Mesopotamia. 


“ nd T sre supposed to supply 
rhe army with food- we hope when they 
die 

They will go to a spot as hot and as dry 


As this horrible Mesopotamia 


U is the lake called Ummhal! Braha 
Which guards our left from al! possible 
harm 
And waters Gorringer barley farm 
In the middle of Mesopotamia 


V is the victory won at Dugailah 
. | heard of it first from a friend who's a 
sailor, 


Who read it in Reuter’s aboard his Mahailaly 
On the Tigris in Mesopotamia 


W stands for the wonder and pain 
With which we regard the infirm and insane 
Old Indian generals who guide the campaigy 
We're waging in Mesopotamia 


X are the extras the corps say we get; 
But so far there isn’t a unit we've met 
Who have drawn a single one of them yet 

Since the anded in Mesopotamia. 


I a iwe Busra and ther 
Rombay 
If we get there we’ ee we keep right away 
| m the wilderness Mesopotamia, 


I have tried very hard and at last I've hit 
On a verse the letter .Z would fit 
But the censor deleted every bit 


Save the last word Mesopotan 
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So | tried to drive with hever a jar; 


And there was | cursing the road like mrad, 


When | hears @ ghost of a voice from the ea 

“Tell me, old chap. have | ‘copped it’ bad’ 

ae So T answers “No.” and he savs: “I’m glad.” 

FE RY (rlad, say or at twentv-tw 

Life’s so splendid. Id hate to go. 


There's so much that a chap might do, 
| And I’ve fought from the start, and [ve suffered so 
Casualty 


“Twould be hard to get ‘done in’ now. vou know,’ 
7 By ROBERT W. SERVICE 


Illustrated by C. W. Jetferys 
& And [ passed him a cheery word or two: 


“Forget it.” says 1: then I drove awhile, 


That lad T took in the car last night. But he didn’t answer for many a mile. 


With the body that awfully sageed away, So just as the hospital hove in view, 


And the lips bloed-crisped, and the eves flame-bright, “ays [P: ‘Is there nothing that T can do?” 


e And the poor hands folded and cold as clay 


“i Oh. I’ve thought and thought of him all the day Mhen he opens his eyes and -miles at me: 


And he takes mv hand in his trembling hold: 


pe For the weary old Doctor say= to me “Thank vou.—you're far too kind,” says he: 
“Tell only last for an hour or so, “Pm awfully comfy,—stay ... Let’s see 


Both of his legs below the knee 1 faney my blanket’s come unrolled, 


Blown off by a bomb... So please go slow, My fect, please wrap ’em—thev're cold . . . thev’re 


And bear in mind. lad. he doesn’t know.” cold 


NOTE.—-This incident happeuwed to the writer while driving on the Somme front. R.WSS. 
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It was opened by the President, Mr. Steeton 
He looked greatly perturbed. 


himself. 


ERRY O’ROURKE leaned heavily 

against the rails of the race-course, 

near the Judge’s box. The last race 
was over and the crowd that had thronged 
the track was fast melting away. Terry 
felt that in about ten years he might come 
round sufficiently to be able to crawl to the 
cars. The shock had been dramatically 
sudden. Half an hour before he had been 
on thick velvet, and then the darkest of 
dark horses had nosed out a_ perfectly 
preposterous victory, putting O’Rourke to 
the cocoanut matting with an efficiency 
that, as such, left nothing to be desired. 
His present assets were seventy cents and 
a return railway ticket to Grantchester 
and trouble. It is in such an hour that 
Wisdom, the prig, mocks at one’s calami- 
ties, and Conscience, that venerable Peck- 
sniff, hobbles up to get in an unctuous, “I 
told you so!” 

Upon O’Rourke’s red head was a pearl- 
grey derby hat, of much pearliness, that 
had served to advertise its owner’s book- 
making occupation. He now removed it, 
placed it carefully on the sward, walked 
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the Tip Eyelash 


By A. C. Allenson 


Who wrote “The Cobweb Sweeper,” “The Draft,” ete. 


Illustrated by R. 


back briskly half a dozen steps, then 
turned and launched it into the air after 
the best manner of a place-kick artist of 
the football arena. He watched it soar 
skywards with peculiar satisfaction, and 
his soul felt largely eased. 

“To hell wid it!” muttered O'Rourke. 
“And now for that ould blatherskite Jim- 
my McShane and little Nora.” 

With such covering as ben- 
eficent Nature had provided 
for his head he went forth 
into the shady avenue leading 
to Dorville, a brilliant spec- 
tacle. Brusquely he rebuked 
a facetious youth who asked 
permission to light his cigar- 
ette at the flaming locks. The 
road was crowded with vehi- 
cles, now crawling a few 
yards, then pulling up till the 
jam ahead eased. Suddenly 
there was a crash, some 
rapid-fire conversation, and 
O’Rourke forgot his sorrows. 
The driver of a smart racing 
car, trying to push ahead of 
the crowd, smashed into a 
standing machine, shearing 
away guard, step and one of 
the lamps. Instead of stop- 
ping to make what amends he 
could, the driver swung on, 
darted through an opening in 
the traffic and vanished down 
a side street. The occupant 
of the damaged car, a tall, 
elderly lady, stepped out. She 
was angry clear through and 
her snapping black’ eyes 
showed her wrath. 

“Pretty slick get-away, 
Ma’am. Please God he breaks 
his neck,” said O’Rourke con- 
solatorily. The woman looked 
at the ruddy Job’s comforter 
and the grim look vanished 
from her face. 

“No such luck!” she said. 
“But I certainly would have liked just 
two minutes’ conservation with him. Got 
his number, John?” she asked her chauf- 
feur. 

“Very sorry, Ma’am. 
it,” the man replied. 

Now Terry O’Rourke had happened to 
stand near that particular car most of 
the giddy afternoon. For an optimistic 
hour he had entertained dreams of shortly 
possessing one like it. : 

“That’s his number, Ma’am.” 
pencilled it on a scrap of paper. 

“T am greatly obliged to you,” said the 
lady, putting away the slip. No vital 
damage had been done so she decided to 
continue her journey. She turned to the 
obliging young man who had helped to 
clear away the wreckage. 

“Lost your hat?” she asked, a smile 
flickering about her eyes. 

“In a manner of speaking, yes, Ma’am,” 
he replied with a wide grin. “What use 
is a white hat to a red-headed man up 
against it?” 


I could not catch 


And he 


M. 


Brinkerhoff 

“Perhaps 2?” she looked at him en- 
quiringly. 

“No, Ma’am, thank you kindly,” he 


answered. 

“A lift to the city?” she suggested. 

“Much obliged, lady,” he replied. 
“Guess the last train will suit me better, 
and I have my ticket into Grantchester. 
You see, Ma’am, I’ve got a wife, and she’s 
got folks, and to-morrow’s Sunday, and as 
Sunday’s a holiday they’ll have lots of 
time to speak their opinion of me. But 
thank you kindly, Ma’am, all the same.” 

She stepped into her car and it moved 
off. Half an hour later she opened her 
handbag and looked again at the slip of 
paper. 

“I should have got the address of the 
Aurora Borealis,” she said. 


IT. 
IMMY McSHANE was troubled. He 


never remembered being so utterly 
under the black dog since the day little 
Danny underwent the great operation. 
Jimmy supervised the running of the ele- 
vators and maintained order on the street 
floor of a big office block in Grantchester. 
A freckle-faced, mercurial Irishman, he 
was furious with himself for being so 
fanciful. A dozen times he demonstrated 
to his reason that he was a fool, but the 
conclusion brought no relief. black, 
suffocating pall enveloped his spirits and, 
try as he would, he could net get clear. 

It all rose from the fact that young 
Mellish of the Consolidated Bank came 
out of the offices on the street floor at 
eleven. This variation in the six-days-a- 
week continuous performance had upset 
Jimmy’s sensitive nerves. According to 
schedule Mellish should leave the bank at 
twelve-five, saunter to the side door, stop 
for a word with McShane about the per- 
formances, prospects, or promises of 
Grantchester’s baseball team, and at 
twelve-ten meet Miss Mary Marlowe, the 
little lady from the Fulcherville Com- 
pany’s offices upstairs. Then the pair 
would go off, with nod and smile to Jimmy, 
as if Main Street were a bosky Arcady. 
To-day, when Mellish appeared, an hour 
ahead of schedule, Jimmy had a facetious 
remark on his tongue; then he saw the 
boy’s face. The gay, care-free look had 
gone, he was grey and haggard. At 
twelve-ten the girl came down as usual, 
glanced round quickly, hesitated an in- 
stant, then went away alone. 

“Things are not as they should be, at 
all, at all,” muttered Jimmy. 

3etween two and three the girl came 
down twice, and McShane saw on her 
face the shadow of a cloud. When the 
Consolidated closed for the day, Doggett, 
its uniformed messenger, came out. As 
a rule Jimmy had the profoundest con- 
tempt for the spruce Doggett, and had 
been known to express his epinion of him 
as a “gilded jackass,” but to-day the 
man had his value. Unprofessional or 
not, Jimmy’s frazzled nerves could stand 
the suspense no longer, so he button-holed 
the dignitary, and asked casually if Mr. 
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Mellish were sick. With a knowing wink, 
for which Jimmy could have punched the 
offending eye, Doggett gave it as his 
opinion, between man and man, that Jack 
Mellish was very sick, and likely to be 
a great deal sicker, so much so that it 
might be a long day before they saw him 
again, unless—— And Mr. Doggett 
knocked his wrists together suggestively, 
and departed. The heart of McShane 
dropped like a leaden plummet to the 
depths of misery’s sea. 

“Poor little lady! Holy Saints be good 
to her!” he muttered. Jimmy was a judge 
of women. He saw lots of them going up 
and down his elevators, and was somewhat 
of a practical philosopher. Dress dis- 
guises could not fool him. He knew most 
kinds, sterling, plated, pewter, common- 
est lead varnished over, and Mary Mar- 
lowe was always to him “the little lady 
from the fifth floor.”” The boy—of course 
he wasn’t good enough for his lucek—but 
he came as near as could be expected. 


ULTRILY the afternoon dragged on. 

Jimmy was speaking crabbily to Mag- 
gie O’Hara from the tenth floor, who had 
stopped to ask after Mrs. McShane quite 
politely, when suddenly his spirits took 
an inexplicable bound upward. That was 
Jimmy’s way. Temperament made a 
shuttlecock of him. One second he would 
be glowing on the optimistic side of the 
net, and then, like a flash, he would be at 
the opposite end of the court, in black de- 
pression. Some subtle influence now 
came like a breeze from the ocean, driving 
the hot, stale weariness away, as before 
a salt, vivifying gale. Looking up the cor- 
ridor, he saw two persons, picturesquely 
unconventional in the stereotyped throng. 
The man might have been an English 
gamekeeper, leggings, velveteens and all. 
The woman, alert, 
bronzed, dominat- 
ing, matched in ag- 
gressive power his 
tall, free-striding 
masculinity. Out- 
side the door of one 
of the offices they 
stopped to chat 
with an acquaint- 
ance. Miss O’Hara 
noted Jimmy’s look 
and lingered. She 
came from the Mc- 
Shane village in 
Roscommon, so was 


privileged. 
“The man _ wid 
the fly-catchers, 


and hat cocked one 
side, like the fine 
buck of an Irish 
landlord is Lord 
Eastbury,” he said, 
answering her en- 
quiry. 

him as was 
Lord Lif-tinant av 
Ireland?” she asked 
awesomely. 

“The same lad,” 
replied Jimmy. 
“Vice-r-r-r-oy of 
[reland! Vice-r-r-r- 
oy of India, and— 
all manner of 
grand jobs!” 

“And the funny 
lady! My stars! 
look the Tartar? And-d-d, the 
clothes av her! An-n-n-nd, the 
hat!” giggled the smart little 
minx. 


Don’t she 
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“Whisht! Ye little  omadhaun!” 
growled Jimmy. “That lady is Miss Pan- 
dora Fulcher.” 

“What! The 
Danny to the big 


lady who took little 

loctor to be cured of 
his lameness?” “And het 
rolling in millions, and to rig up like 
that! An-n-d the shoes av her! Brogans 
like thim cost seven an’ six, no more and 
no less in Wirranahinch. I never saw 
them this side the water before.” And she 
shook her head. 

“Here they come!” 
there’s your car, Maggie.” 

When Miss Pandora saw McShane, 
erect as a flagpole, she put out her hand. 

“John!” she said to the Earl. ‘‘Let me 
introduce Jimmy McShane, formerly of 
County Roscommon. This is the Earl of 
Eastbury, Jimmy. I daresay you and 
your friends spent many a cold hour be- 
hind a stone wall with a shotgun, pray- 
ing for the pleasure of his nearer ac- 
quaintance.” 

“Bvegones are byegones in Ireland now, 
eh, Mr. McShane?” said the Earl, shaking 
hands. “Well, I'll be off, Pandora. We 
shall see you at Eastbury for Christmas?” 

Miss Pandora lingered a moment to ask 
after Mrs. McShane and Danny, then 
entered the elevator and ascended to the 
fifth floor. 


she asked 


said Jimmy. “And 


ZRA FLAXTON, superintendent of 

the Fulcherville Company, was await- 
ing her when she reached the offices. He 
was a grizzled, quiet man, under whose 
‘apable hand the vast organization ran 
like a fine watch movement. 

“What is this about the Consolidated, 
Ezra?” she asked, after they had run 
through the list of pencilled items she 
had before her. “The mills have done 


business with them at Frampton since my 
father’s young days, and I don’t like to 
cut away from them. I had a note from 
Mr. Steeton, the president, asking for an 
appointment.” 

“T closed the account very j 
said Flaxte n. ‘There have been develop 
ments in the management of the bank | 
did not approve of, and which I felt sure 
you would not Too much sky 
rocketing. Old man Steeton, who remains 
at the Frampton end, is being run by a 
clique his son gathered together down 
stairs. The youngster thinks his front 
name is Napoleon, instead of just Bill, 
and he’s cultivating the forehead lock and 
Man of Destiny expression. He has 
egged on the old man to butt into Grant 
chester and New York where he doesn’t 
belong, and his destiny is to be backed 
up into a blind alley one of these fine 
days. He'll never know, till the band- 
ages come off, whose brick it was tha 
laid him out. Rubber and coffee planta- 
tions, land development schemes, and a 
pile of other flim-flam deals in places it 
takes a fortune and half a lifetime to get 
at! 

“When a bank gets too deep in the out- 
side interests of its customers, and the 
shady section of them, too, it is apt to find 
it hard to decide which of the two masters 
to serve, and, of course, being human in 
the last analysis, it generally picus the 
wrong one,” he continued. 

Miss Pandora nodded. 
izra in the pulpit, 
business heresies. 

“A bank should play no favorites,” he 
went on, encouraged. “It should grant no 
special privileges to side partners, with 
love, hot air, and dreamstuff as collater- 
al. I'd fire an office boy whom I caught 
gambling with the stamp box, so I fired 
old Steeton’s bank. I am no believer in 
the principle that sends 
to jail the man who steals 
the goose from the com- 
mon, and sends to the 
Senate the who 
steals the common from 
the goose. I guessed 
Steeton would appeal to 


Cesar.” 
would do. An 
appeal from 

Flaxton’s 

judgment to 
that of Miss 

Pandora had 

small chance 


OT success 


laste 99 
reluctantiy, 


approve. 
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She liked old 


desouncing modern 


He smiled grim- 

knowing how much 
good that 


FTER he had left to catch his 

train io Fulcherville, she sent for 
Mary Marlowe, the assistant secretary. 
There were accumulations of private busi- 
ness to clear off. The girl was a favor- 
ite of Miss Pandora’s who had personally 
advanced her to the responsible position 
she held. Quick, competent and intelli- 
gent, she was a valuable assistant, and 
personal matters, not attended to by the 
principal herself, were in Miss Marlowe's 
hands. To-day the work did not go at all 
well. More than one Miss Fulcher looked 
up sharply at some evidence of the girl's 
preoccupation. The pretty, clever face 
was pale, and, despite effort to focus at- 
tention upon the matters before them, she 
had a jaded, worried look that was very 
unusual. The room was hot, for the sul- 
triness of the atmosphere made the air 
of the sun-baked offices seem stagnant 
and dead. 

“It is getting late, so. we'll stop for to- 
day,” said Miss Pandora, pushing away 
a bundle of papers. “You don’t look over 
fit, Mary. No wonder. This place is like 
a Turkish bath.” 

The girl apologized for her dulness. 

“Never mind, my dear,” answered her 
employer. “There’s nothing of special 
importance, and I wished to have a chat 
with you. How would you like to become 
my private secretary? Annabelle Rogers 
who has been with me twenty years, is 
getting married on Thursday. She has 
hypnotized a musty old professor—what 
of, corns or Sanskrit, I haven’t the remot- 
est idea. He comes round every day at 
three to read to her sugary bits from ‘The 
Angel in the House.’ Sits at her feet to 


read—that's what made me think his line 


the 


might be chiropody. ‘Ange! in 
House!’ ”’ she repeated 
in deep disgust. “Wait 
till he sees her in cur! 
papers at seven in the 
morning, 
yawning over 
her stockings. 
He'll know a 
lot more about 


= 


“And the young 
man,” added 
Jimmy. “is Ter- 
ry O'Rourke. 
It's a gambler 
he is.” 


ord 
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angels then than he appears to now. You 
never had a moth-eaten professor read 
‘The Angel in the House’ to you, did 
you? 

“Well then, don’t. If one should try it 
on, just brain him with the volume and 
have done with it. Now what about it? 
The secretary job, I mean. You would 
get nearly double the salary we pay you 
here, but then, of course, you'd have to 
travel and live with me to earn it.” 

‘There is nothing I would like better,” 
replied the girl. “But I am engaged to 
be married, aad we did thina——” 

‘The trail of the serpent is 
where,” groaned Miss Pandora heavily 
“You poor, foolish child. Can’t you fire 
him, and regain your happiness and peace 
of mind? Most of them are just trouble 
makers, and the very minute the surpliced 
choir bleat the ‘Amen’ part to ‘The Voice 
that Breathed o’er Eden,’ your peace has 
xone. Well, think it over, Mary. Off 
you go home and rest, you look tired out. 
A week on my yacht, the Xantippe with 
spray and spindrift flying about you 
would put color into those cheeks that be- 
longs to them.” 

When the girl had gone, the cashier 
came in with some memorandum she had 
called for. 

“Do you happen to know whom Miss 
Marlowe is engaged to, Harrison?” she 
asked her confidential employee. 

“Mr. Mellish, teller at the Consolidated 
downstairs,” he replied. 

“Hm!” she said, and busied herself 
with the details of the statement he had 
brought to her. She remained, working 
at her private affairs after the other 
people had gone. Her car was to call at 
six, and a few minutes before that hour 
she went downstairs. 


every- 


*HE was waiting for the return of 
J the boy Jimmy had sent to look 
for her auto when two men entered the 
building by the side door. They walked 
along the now deserted corridor to the 
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Consolidated offices, tapped and were 
admitted. 

“Working overtime in 
night?” Miss Pandora 
Jimmy. 

“That’s O’Shaughnessy from the Cen 
tral Station,” he answered with a groan 
“Poor lad!” 

“What’s the matter?” she asked, he: 
interest roused. 

In a few excited words he told he: 
what he knew of the trouble young My 
Mellish of the bank was in. 

“Mellish!” she repeated, the jaded face 
of Mary Marlowe coming up before he) 

Without another word to the astonished 
man, she walked up to the bank door, and 
rapped. It was opened by the president 
Mr. Steeton, himself. He looked greatly 
perturbed, and the astonishment with 
which he beheld his notable visitor did 
not lessen this. 

“T called as I was passing to say that 
the hour named in your note—eleven- 
will suit. me very well,” she said, in res- 
ponse to his greeting. 

Besides Mr. Steeton, there were three 
men present; one whom Jimmy had call- 
ed O’Shaughnessy, another who had ac- 
companied him and whom Miss Pandora 
gathered was voung Steeton, and a third. 
Mellish, doubtless. 

“Well, I guess we’d better be moving,” 
said O’Shaughnessy. 

“Just one moment, if you don’t mind,” 
asked Mellish. “I would like to speak to 
Miss Fulcher, if I may.” 

The president looked perplexed, his son 
annoyed, by the request. 

“Tt is scarcely necessary to trouble Miss 
Fulcher, is it?” the latter enquired. 

“No trouble at all,” said Miss Pandora. 
“T should like to hear what he wishes to 
say to me.” 

‘‘All I wish to ask,” said Mellish, when 
the door of the private office closed, “is 
that you will make things as easy as you 
can for Mary Marlowe. She knows some- 
thing is wrong, but does not suspect it 
is as bad as this. We are engaged, and 
I am under arrest on the charge of steal- 
ing from the bank. It will be a fearful! 
blow to her, and I'd like to have it broken 
as easily as possible.” 


the bank to- 
remarked to 


HE looked at him steadily. Her 

words to Mary about trouble makers 
came back to her. She felt more than a 
little bitterness in regarding the man 
who had wrecked his own life, and that 
of the girl who loved him to her sorrow. 
He did not flinch before her scrutiny. 

“T have done no wrong, Miss Fulcher. 
to cause Mary to be ashamed of me,” he 
said, answering her unspoken interroga- 
tion. “I am clean of that which they 
charee against me.” 

“T will make it as easy as I can for 
her,” she replied, opening the door, and 
returning to Mr. Steeton. 

“T know nothing of the details of this 
matter,” she said to the latter. “Mr. Mel- 
lish has spoken to me only of a private 
affair, but. Mr. Steeton, is there no other 
wavy than this?” 

“T wish I could find one,” he replied. 
“It is a matter of ten thousand dollars 
If there were restitution by this younc 
man, we might reconsider the matter of 
prosecution, though that, as you know. 
would be in contravention of our fixed 
rule. which is to prosecute.” 

“Restitution is out of the question.” 
Mellish spoke up. “I am innocent of 
theft as you, yourself, Mr. Steeton.” 

“T wish I could believe that, Mellish.” 
replied the president. “No officer of the 
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bank has enjoyed my confidence more ab- 
solutely. It is a keen personal trouble 
to me.” The old man spoke with evident 
sincerity. He was a genial, friendly man. 
“It was suggested to me this morning 
that I clear out,” said Mellish. ~- “The 
motive was doubtless friendly, and oppor- 
tunity was offered, but I refused to brand 
myself as guilty, so I came back here. I 
had nothing to do with the stealing, and 
I do not know who the thief is. I admit 
the evidence is strongly against me, and 
I don’t blame you for the steps you have 
taken. Perhaps, with more time, I might 
have been able to prove what I say, but 
there need be no more talk about restitu- 
tion or clearing out. I have done no 
wrong, I have nothing to run away from, 
and I can face the music, if needs be.” 
“Ts it necessary to take immediate ac- 
tion, Mr. Steeton?” asked Miss Pandora, 
greatly impressed by the strong candor 
of the young man. “Faces, I know, often 
lie, but this one impresses me as truthful. 
“Suppose you suspend action for forty- 
eight hours? If he is arrested now I 
shall go with him before the magistrate 
and give what bail may be required. 
Would it not serve your interest just as 
well to take my word here that I will pro- 
duce him at the end of the stipulated 
time, if you want him, or, failing my abili- 
ty to do this, I will indemnify the bank 
against loss? I am willing to take a 
chance for two reasons, the boy’s apparent 
squareness 
and courage, 
and the hap- 
Ppiness of 
someone I am 
interested in.” 
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“T shall be glad to accede to that,” said 
the kindly old man. He went out, and 
the detective took his departure. 


HE story as given to Miss Pandora 

by Jack Mellish was acurious one. 
Clearly there was a very strong case 
against him. Between closing time at 
the Consolidated one Saturday at noon 
and opening time on Monday morning a 
package containing ten thousand dollars 
in twenties had disappeared. The bills 
belonged to a new issue of the bank. There 
were three paying tellers in the boxes, 
and each one had some of the new notes 
on Saturday, which usually was a heavy 
paying-out day By an odd coincidence 
none of the new bills had been put out. 
Those the other tellers handled were ac- 
counted for, those Mellish had were miss- 
ing. 

Shortly after the loss had been dis- 
covered, one of the bank’s customers, a 
tailor in business nearby, paid in some 
money to his account, and, among the 
bills, were two of the missing issue. Ask- 
ed how he came by them, he stated that 
Mr. Mellish paid them to him early the 
same morning, settling a personal ac- 
count. Mellish admitted this, and ex- 
plained that he went out with a friend 
on Saturday afternoon to the race track 
at Dorville. His friend, interested in 
racing, urged him to bet on a twenty to 
one shot. He invested twenty-five dollars, 
and, as luck would have it, the tip turned 
up trumps. The friend cleaned up a 
thousand and Mellish five hundred. It 
was from the roll he had won that he paid 
his tailor on the way down to the bank 
inthe morning. He had noticed that some 

of the bills 
were of the 
new Consoli- 


“Most men,” groaned dated issue, 
Miss Pandora, “are but supposed 


just trouble-makers.” thev had been 
put out by his 
fellow tellers. 
Who the man 
was with 
whom he had 
placed his bet 
he did not 
know. The 
race had been 
the Inst of the 
meeting, bet- 
ting was pro- 
hibited nomin- 
ally, and had 
to be done 
more or less 
under cover, 
and he, him- 
self, was a 


very rare visitor at the track. His 
friend could vouch for the story, so far 
as the bets were concerned. He admitted 
that, upon examining the remainder of 
his winnings, he had discovered three 
more of the missing bills. 

“What about proof of this?” asked 
Miss Pandora. “You have got some clue 
surely to the identity of the man you won 
from?” 

“All I know about him is that he was 
dressed rather loudly. as many book 
makers of the cheaper kind are, with light 
colored hat, green vest, and coat = and 
trousers of big check tweed. He had, I 
think, the reddest hair I ever saw in my 
life.” replied Mellish. 

“It must have been the Aurora Borea 
lis,’ said Miss Pandora. “I felt it in my 
bones that I had missed something wher 
I neglected to get the address.” 

She packed Mellish off to Dorville to 
hunt up information on the spot, and in 
structed her personal attorney, Richard 
Ambler, to put the best man he could find 
on the trail of the lurid unknown 


ARY MARLOWE spent the next day 

with Miss Fulcher at her hotel in 
Grantchester. A note from Mellish, say- 
ing that he had gone away for a day or 
two on business, dispelled much of the 
cloud, and the tart humor of her emplover 
had a tonic effect on her spirits. After 
dinner she went home, and, left alone, 
Miss Pandora suddenly decided to go to 
the McShane home to see what the sum- 
mer vacation in the country had done for 
her little protege. Danny. To watch the 
improvement in the lad was an unfailing 
delicht to her. The thin frame was slow- 
ly filling out. The wistful look of suffer- 
ing childhood had passed away There 
was still a dragging halt of the long-dis- 


used leg, but it was coming back to its 


own. Much less than men spend on an 
orchid, a postage stamp, a bit of china 
had made a healthy body, a contented 
mind, and a glad soul out of a bit of hu 
man wreckage. The world had become 
nearer Paradise to Jimmy and = Anni 


McShane, instead of the place of torture 
it had been before. 

Miss Pandora rarely gave notice of her 
visiting intentions, thereby saving the de- 
vastating orgies of house cleaning that 
were deemed necessary when her comings 
were announced. This evening Jimmy 
answered the ring, in shirt sleeves and 
felt slippers, to his vast embarrassment. 

“Now, Mrs. McShane, leave that apron 
on, and if Jimmy thinks I've never seen 
a man in his shirt sleeves before, he’s 
much mistaken,” said Miss Pandora. “I 
just called to see how voung Christy 
Mathewson is looking. Stand up, Dannv! 
Shoulders squared! Head up! He looks 
like an army cadet, 'pon my word he does! 
Now show me, Danny boy, how you get 
that hop on your fast one And the 
muscles of the boy!" She felt him as if 
he had been a fattening turkey, and his 
obsequies were at hand. 

In a corner of the room were two other 
persons. The pretty, dark-eved girl was 
an indubitable McShane, the younger 
edition of her mother. 

The young man had the reddest head 
Miss Fulcher had ever seen. He stared 
at the visitor, then his mouth opened, and 
a grin beamed out over the ruddy ex- 
panse of face. Miss Pandora winked at 
him, and shot a rebuking glance. He 
picked it up very intelligently. His mouth 
closed, and his left eyelid flickered an 
instant. 


Continued on page 91. 
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Sixteen Months in Germany 


What a Canadian Prisoner Saw and 


Heard in Enemy Territory 


By John Evans 


WAS in Germany as a prisoner of 

war from June, 1916, to September, 

1917, and during the greater part of 
that time I worked in the coal mines of 
Westphalia. I rubbed shoulders with the 
German civilians who worked the mines 
and in time acquired sufficient intimacy 
with them and with their language to 
learn what they thought, what they liked 
and disliked, what they hoped and feared. 
The impression I brought away with me 
was that of a people repressed and mutin- 
ous, half-starved, overworked, longing 
for peace and hoping to see a universal 
strike that would sweep governments and 
kings into the discard; a people who mut- 
tered in groups but responded almost 
docilely to the voice of authority, who had 
given up hope of German victory, but still 
had enough national spirit left to enthuse 
over stories of German success. My ex- 
perience was entirely with the mining 
class and I cannot say whether the feel- 
ing prevailing there was general through- 
out the German Empire. I feel sure, how- 
ever, that among the poorer classes, at 
least, the conditions I found in Westphalia 
must be general. 

The German laboring man is really in- 
terested to-day in one subject only—food! 
A peck of potatoes is more important to 
him than a victory on the Western front. 

My story starts with the third battle 
of Ypres. The 4th Canadian Mounted 


Rifles were in the front line of Zille- 
beke and we had been pretty severely 
pounded. The morning of June the second 
dawned clear and beautiful after a night 
of hideous anxiety and alarms; and about 
5.30 I turned in for a little sleep with four 
other fellows who made up the machine 
gun crew with me.  Lance-Corporal 
Wedgewood, who was in charge of the 
gun, elected to remain up and clean it. I 
had just nicely fallen off to sleep when it 
seemed as though the whole crust of the 
earth was torn asunder. I wakened to 
find myself buried under loose earth and 
sand bags. By a miracle I was not hurt 
and I finally managed to burrow out. A 
shell, I found, had blown up our dugout. 
Two of the cvew were killed, but the 
fourth man had shared my luck. He was 
without a scratch. 

“We're in for it,” said Wedgewood. 
“They'll keep this up for a while and then 
they'll come over. We must get the gun 
out.” 

The gun had been buried by the explo- 
sion, but we managed to get it out and 
were cleaning it up again when another 
trench mortar shell came over. Itdestroyed 
all our ammunition but 300 rounds. Then 
the bombardment started in earnest. 
Shells rained on us like hail stones. The 
German artillery started a barrage behind 
us that looked almost like a wall of flame; 


Prisoners be- 
ing questioned 
by German 
officers. 


A Canadian pri- 

soner in uniform 

supplied by the 
Red Cross. 


so we knew that there was no hope what- 
ever of help reaching us. 

Our men dropped off one by one. The 
walls of our trench were battered to 
greasy sand heaps. The dead lay every- 
where. Pretty soon only Wedgewood and 
myself were left. 

“They've cleaned us out now. The 
whole battalion’s gone,” said Wedgewood. 
As far as we could see along the line there 
was nothing left, not even trenches—just 
churned up earth and mutilated bodies. 
The gallant Fourth had stood its ground 
in the face of probably the worst hell 
that had yet visited the Canadian lines 
and had been wiped out! 


~ O we decided to get over to the next 

“2 machine gun where there might be 
more ammunition. Taking what was left 
of our own, we started off down the line, 
scrambling over dead bodies and dashing 
through machine gun fire at places where 
no protection was left. We finally reached 
the next gun. Not a man was left alive 
there and the ammunition had been blown 
up. 

We decided to keep on to the next gun, 
but after going fifty yards or so we 
reached the end of things. Beyond that 
point the trenches had been absolutely 
leveled out and there were few signs even 
of the unfortunate fellows who had held 

that section. They had been buried away 
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from sight. Wedgewood and I were alone 
—and the time for the German charge 
was getting near. 

It wasn’t long before a trench mortar 
shell buried us to our waists. We managed 
to pull ourselves out and crept back a little 
farther. Here we were joined by two other 
survivors. We had no idea where they 
had come from and they were too far gone 
to bother about explanations. One of 
them said he had been buried four times. 
He was dirt and blood from head to foot 
and so weak that he could only lie in the 
loose earth and gasp. The other man sug- 
gested that we go back and take our 
chances with the barrage. Wedgewood 
looked at me and said something, but in 
that tumult of sound I could not catch 
what it was. I judged he was asking me 
what I thought and shook my head. He 
smiled back at me. We decided to stick it 
out. 

We got back to the second gun and 
found that about eight yards of trench 
was left. We climbed in and waited. The 
bombardment was so heavy at this time 
that nearly all of our fellows who sur- 
vived or were captured were deaf for 
months. This I heard afterwards from 
prisoners. At the same time I learned 
that roll call after the battle showed only 
59 men left in the battalion. The C.M.R.’s 
paid for their devotion in holding the 
ine. 


It was not long before one of our party 
was finished by a piece of shrapnel, the 
poor..fellow who had been buried four 
times. It was just as well. I was 
wounded in the back with a splinter from 
a shell which broke overhead and then 
another got me in the knee. I 
oled freely, but luckily neither 
wound was serious. About 1.30 
we saw a star shell go up over 
the German lines. 

“Coming!” cried Wedgewood 
and jumped to the gun. 

The Germans were about 
seventy-five yards off when 
we got the gun trained on 
them. We gave them our 
300 rounds and did consid- 
erable damage, but the on- 
coming line was barely 
checked. It wavered a 
little and the front line 
crumpled up, but the rest 
came on. 

What followed does not 
remain very clearly in my 
mind. We started back, 
the three of us. Every 
move was agony for me. 
We did not go far, how- 
ever. Some of the Ger- 
mans had got around us 
and we ran right into four 
of them. We doubled back 
and found ourselves cem- 
pletely surrounded. A ring 
of steel and fierce, pitiless 
eyes! I expected they 
would butcher us, there 
and then. The worst we 
got, however, was a series 
of kicks as we were march- 
ed through the lines in the 
German communication 
trenches. I tripped up one 
German who had aimed a 
kick at me and would pro- 
bably have been clubbed to 
death had not an officer 
come along and ordered 
my assailant off. 

This is to be a story of 
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what I found in Germany so I shall hurry 
over the events which immediately fol- 
lowed our capture. 

We were given quick treatment at a 
dres:ing station and escorted with othe) 
prisouers back to Menin by Uhlans. The 
wounded were made to get along as best 
they could. We passed through several 
small towns where the Belgian people 
tried to give us food. The Uhlans rodé 
along and thrust them back with their 
lances in the most cold-blooded way. We 
renrched Menin about 10 o'clock that night 
and were given black bread and coffee— 
or something that passed by that name 
The night was spent ina horse stable with 
guards all around us with fixed bayonets 
The next day we were lined up before a 
group of German officers at what I im- 
agined must be military headquarters. 
They asked us questions about the num- 
bers and disposition of the British forces, 
and we lied extravagantly in our answers. 
They knew we were lying and gave us up 
finally. Leaving headquarters that night 
in cattle trucks we sang “Tipperary” as 
loud as our weakened condition would 
permit. 

During the next day and a half we had 
one meal, a bowl of soup. It was weak 
and nauseating. We took it grate- 
fully, however, for we were nearly starved 
by this time. 


INALLY we arrived at Dulmen camp, 

where I was kept two months and 
where the treatment was not unduly rig- 
orous. The food was bad, of course, and 
very, very scanty. For breakfast we had 
black bread and coffee, for dinner soup (I 
can shudder at the thought of turnip 
soup still) and sometimes a bit of dog 
meat, for supper a gritty, tasteless 
porridge which we called “sand 
storm.” We used to sit around with 
our bowls of this concoction and ex- 
tract a grim comfort from 
the hope that some day 
Kaiser Bill would be in 
captivity, and we might be 
able to send him in a meal 
of “sand storm.” 

While I was at Dulmen 
we had quite a few visitors 
and one day who should 
come in but Mr. Gerard, 
the American Ambassa- 
dor. He looked us over 
with very apparent con- 
cern and asked us a num- 
ber of questions. “Is there 
anything I can do for 
you?” he asked, as he was 
leaving. 

“See if vou can get them 
to give us more food,” spoke up 
one of us. 

“I shall speak to the camp 
commander about it,” said Mr 
Gerard. 

I do not doubt that he did s 

but there was no change in the 
menu, and no increase in the 
quantities served. Visitors were 
never permitted to visit us at 
the place we were finally shipped 
to—thnat torture place known as 
Kommando ‘417 and referred to 
among prisoners as the “Plack 
Hole of Germany.” I want to 
make it clear that prisoners as 
a rule are not treated as badly as 
we were at Kommando 47. 

However, after two months 


Pte. John Evans in his Of it at Dulmen we got word 
prisoner's uniform. 


that we were to be sent to 


work on a farm. It sounded good W, 
conjured up visions of open fields and 
fresh air and clean straw to sleep in and 
perhaps even real food to eat. They londed 
fiftv of us into one car and sert us off. 
and when we reached our farm we found 
it was a coal mine! 


S we tumbled off the train, stiff and 
A weary and disappointed, we wer: 
curiously regarded by a small group of 
people who quite patientiy worked in the 
mines. They were a heavy-looking: lot 
oldish men with beards and dull, ‘stoli 
women. They regarded us with sulle 
hostility, but there was no fire in thei 
antagonism. Some of the men spat and 
muttered “Schweinhunds!” That was al 

We were marched off to the “Black 
Hole.” It was a large camp with large 
frame buildings which had been erected 
especially for the purpose. There was 
one building for the French prisoners, one 
for the Russians and one for the British 
and Canadian contingent. Barbed wire 
entanglements surrounded the camp and 
there were sentries with drawn bayonets 
everywhere. 

We were greeted with considerable in- 
terest by the other prisoners. There were 
about two hundred of our own there and 
all of them seemed in bad shape. They 
had been subjected to the heaviest kind of 
work on the slenderest rations and were 
pretty well worn out. 

“Hope you like coal mining as a steady 
thing,” said one of them to me. “I've 
had six months of it.” 

“I'll refuse to work,” I told him 

“No, you won't.” he said. “I tried that 
It doesn’t get you anywhere. setter 
knuckle under at the start. They'll simply 
starve you.” 

I talked it over with the rest who had 
come up with me and we decided that this 
advice was sound. So, when we were 
lined up next day and told what was 
ahead of us, we made no protests. Some 
of us were selected for the mine and some 
were told off for coke making which, as we 
soon learned, was sheer unadulterated 
hell. I was selected for the coal mine 
and put in three days at it—three days of 
smarting eyes and burning lungs, of ach- 
ing and weary muscles. Then my chum 
Billy Flanagan, was buried under an 
avalanche of falling coal and_ killed 
There were not proper safeguards in the 
mine and the same accident might occur 
again at any time. So we struck 


The officers took it coolly and as a 
matter of course. We were lined up and 
ordered to stand to attention. No food 
Was served out and not even a glass of 


water was allowed us We stood there 
for thirty-six hours. Man after man 
fainted from sheer exhaustion. When one 
of us dropped he was dragged out of the 
ranks to a corner whe bucket of wate 


was throw n over him and, as soon 4s con- 
sciousness returned, he was vanked to his 
feet and forced to return to the line 
All this time sentries marched up and 
down and if one of us moved we got & 
jab with the butt end of a gun. Every 
half hour an officer would come along and 
bark out at us: 

“Are you for work ready now?” 

Finally, we gave in. It was not until 
some of our fellows were on the verge of 
Insanity, however. We stuck it out to 
a man and then gave in in a body. 

After that things settled down into 
a steady and dull routine. We were 
routed out at 4 o’clock in the morning. 
The sentries would come in and beat the 
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butts of their rifles on the wooden 
floor and roar “ ’raus!” at the tops 
of their voices. If any sleep-sodden 
prisoners lingered a second, they 
were roughly hauled out and kicked 
into active obedience. Then a cup 
of black coffee was served out to us 
and at 5 o'clock were were marched 
to the mines. There was a dressing 
room at the mine where we stripped 
off our prisoners’ garb and donned 
working clothes. We stayed in the 
mines until 3.30 in the afternoon 
and the “staggers’”’—our pet name for the 
foremen—saw to it that we had a busy 
time of it. Then we changed back into 
our prison clothes and marched back to 
barracks where a bow] of turnip soup was 
given us and a half-pound of bread. We 
were supposed to save some of the bread 
to eat with our coffee in the morning. Our 
hunyer was so great, however, that there 
was rarely any of the bread left in the 
morning. At 7 o'clock we received an- 
other bow! of turnip soup and were then 
supposed to go to bed. 

If it had not been for the parcels that 
we received from friends at home and 
from the Red Cross we would certainly 
have starved. We were able to eke out 
our prison fare by carefully husbanding 
the food that came from the outside. 

At first our intercourse with the Ger- 
man civilians in the mine was very lim- 
ited. For the first few weeks I did not 
understand a word of German and I made 
no effort to get on friendly terms with 
them. * I controlled my temper under the 
most aggravating forms of persecution 
as best I could. And in the meantime I 
studied them closely. 

The men working in the mines when I 
first arrived were mostly middle-aged. 
Many were quite venerable in appearance 
and of little actual use. It seems an axiom 


The prison camp. 
photograph of John Evans taken 
after his safe 


in Germany, however, that all must work. 
To do the people justice I don't 
complaints on that 
They were willing enough to work and 
work hard; what they complained about 
was the lack of food. That was the burden 
of their conversation, always, food—bread, 
potatoes, Schinken 
was quite apparent that they were living 
on meagre rations and the situation grew 
The people that I worked 
with were in almost as bad a plight as we 
prisoners of war, in fact. 
of a few months I could detect changes 
There was one big and rather 


steadily worse. 


In the course 


florid fellow particularly. He was 
a husky specimen when I first saw 
him, weighing at least two hun- 
dred pounds. He would unques- 
tionably have been in the army 
but for a lameness in one leg 
caused by an explosion in the mine 
some years before. I judged he 
had always been a hearty eater 
and it was almost pathetic to hear 
him talk of the good times and the 
good meals before the war. When 
I left he was still at the mine and 
had fallen away until he could not have 
weighed more than one hundred and sixty 
pounds. He had become dull. morose and 
without hope. 


T was not only lack of food from which 

they suffered. Clothing was very 
scarce. I know that the clothing supplied 
to prisoners for work in the mine depre- 
ciated in quality very noticeably during 
my term at the “Black Hole.” In camp 
we wore blue serge suits supplied by the 
British Red Cross. At first the authori- 
ties took these suits and sewed in arrows 
of red cloth on sleeves and trousers an’ 
up the back. Later, instead of sewing in 
the red arrows they simply painted them 
on; and every few days we would have to 
vo to have these symbols of servitude 
slapped on with a brush. One day in the 
mine I caught the sleeve of my coat on 
some projection and it ripped right up 
with a sound like tearing paper. A 
civilian working near me laughed. 

“It’s half paper,” he said. “The only 
kind of clothes we can afford nowadays 
are almost as bad. I could tear the 
clothes I’m wearing to tatters — and 
they’re nearly new.” 

Leather was almost unobtainable. Many 
of the people in the mine went barefoot 
and most of them came to work that way. 
I had a pair of good army boots that had 
been practically new when the Fourth 
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went up to Ypres and which served me 
all through my term of imprisonment. 
Those boots were coveted by every one in 
and about the mine from the highest 
“stagger” down. I have thought since 
it was strange that I was not held up and 
forcibly dispossessed of them. I had 
plenty of offers for them, running all the 
way up to 150 marks, but, knowing 
that I possessed a treasure, I refused to 
sell. 

The German miners were quite as much 
at the mercy of the “staggers” as we were. 
Discipline was very rigid and they were 
“strafed” for any infraction of rules; that 
is, they were subjected to cuts in pay. 
Lateness, laziness or insubordination were 
punished by the deduction of so many 
marks from their weekly earnings and 
all on the say-so of the “stagger” in 
charge of the squad. The first few days I 
was puzzled at one custom. Ata certain 
hour each day an official would come 
around and hand each civilian a slip. It 
was an important matter, apparently, 
for the men put great store on those 
slips. I asked one of my companions, a 
British Tommy, who had been in the mine 
for a year or more and had picked up 
quite a smattering of German, what it 
was all about. 

“Bread ticket,” he explained. “If they 
don’t turn up for work they don’t get their 
bread tickets and have to go hungry. A 
simple system—and effective. Typical 
German government trick, eh?” 

It was quite effective. It made regu- 
larity a necessity as well as a virtue. The 
same rule applied to the women who 
worked around the head of the mine, 
pushing carts and loading the coal. If 
they came to work they received their 
bread tickets; if they failed to turn up, the 
little mouths at home would go unfed for 
a day. 


OFTEN used to stop for a moment or 

so On my way to or from the pit-head 
and watch these poor women at work. 
Some went barefoot, but the most of them 
wore wooden shoes. They appeared to be 
pretty much of one class, uneducated, 
dull and just about as ruggedly built as 
their men. They seemed quite capable of 
handling the heavy work given them. 
There were exceptions, however. Here 
and there among the grey-clad groups I 
could pick out women of a _ slenderer 
mould, women who seemed to suggest dif- 
ferent associations. I made some enquir- 
ies later and found that quite a few 
women from neighboring towns, particu- 
larly from Recklinghausen, came out to 
the mines to work. Some of them were 
women of refinement and good education 
who had been compelled to turn to any 
class of work to feed their children. Their 
husbands and sons were at the front; per- 
haps they had already been killed. 

I have often wished that the opportun- 
ity had presented itself of talking to 
some of these women. Their viewpoint 
would have been interesting, Ithink. But, 
of course, this was quite impossible. For 
one thing, the women about the mine 
were always very bitter towards the pri- 
soners. We could get on more or less 
intimate terms with most of the men, but 
the women spat at us impartially, and 
called us “Schwein!” I can imagine that 
the bitterness of a woman of good position 
who had been forced to seek work in the 
mines because of the death or absence 
at the front of her husband would be very 
deep-seated toward us, the hated English, 
and perhaps also toward the German 
authorities. 
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I know this, that the food restrictions 
caused bitterness among all the mine 
workers. In the early days, when I had 
not picked up enough German to under- 
stand what was going on around us, I 
could tell that my fellow-workers were 
in a continual state of unrest. There were 
angry discussions whenever a group of 
them got together. For several days this 
became very marked. 


“There’s going to be trouble here,” my 
friend, the English Tommy, told me. 
“These people say their families are 


starving. They will strike one of these 
days, mark my words.” 


HE very next day, as we marched up 

to work in the dull grey of the early 
morning, we found noisy crowds of men 
and women around the buildings at the 
mine. A ring of sentries had been placed 
all around. 

“Strike’s on! There's a bread strike all 
through the mining country.” The news 
ran down the line of prisoners, starting 
{ don’t know where. But it was right 
enough. We were delighted, of course, 
because it meant that we would have a 
holiday. The authorities did not dare to 
let us go into the mines with the civilians 
out; they were afraid we might wreck it. 
So we were marched back to camp and 
allowed to stay there until the strike was 
over. We did not have a chance on that 
account to see what was going on. Ap- 
parently. however, there was plenty of 
excitement. 

The strike ended finally and the people 
came back to work’ jubilant. They had 
won their point, it seemed. Just what it 
was they had been granted I am not sure, 
but it had to do with the question of more 
food. The authorities had given in for 
two reasons as far as we could judge. The 
first was the dire need of coal which made 
any interruption of work at the mines a 
calamity. The second was the fact that 
food riots were occurring in many parts 
and it was deemed wise to placate the 
people. 


UT the triumph of the workers was 

not complete. The very next day we 
noticed signs plastered up in conspicuous 
places with the familiar word “Verboten” 
in bold tyne at the top. One of our fellows 
who could read German edged up close 
enough to see one of the placards. 

“There won't be any more strikes,” he 
informed us. “The authorities have made 
it illegal for more than four civilians to 
stand together at any time or talk to- 
gether. Any infringement of the rule 
will be jail for them. That means no 
more meetings.” 

There was much muttering in the mine 
that day, but it was done in grcups of less 
than four, we noticed. I found after- 
wards, when I became sufficiently familiar 
with the language and with the miners 
themselves to talk with them, that they 
resented this order very bitterly. But 
they resnected it. The German is very 
law-abiding. 

I found that the active leaders in the 
strike shortly afterwards disappeared 
from the mine. Those who could possibly 
be passed for military service were 
drafted into the army. This was intended 
as an intimation to the rest that they must 
“be good” in future. The fear of being 
drafted for the army hung over them al] 
like a thunder cloud which might burst 
at any moment. They knew what it 
meant and they feared it above every- 
thing. 

When I first arrived at the mine there 


were quite a few able-bodied men and 
bovs around 16 and 17 years of age at 


work there. Gradually they were weeded 
out for the army. When I left none were 
there but the oldest men and those who 
could not possibly qualify for any branch 
of the service. The dragnet had 
of the finest variety. 


been 
No fish had escaped. 


N the latter stages of my experience at 

the mine I was able to talk more or less 
freely with my fellow-workers. I had 
pic ked up quite a bit of German with the 
help of some of the other prisoners who 
had been there longer and who in one or 
two cases had spoken German before. A 
few of the Germans had for their part 
picked up a little English. There was 
one old fellow who had a son in the United 
States and who knew about as much Eng- 
lish as I knew German and the two of us 
were able as a result to talk freely. If I 
did not know the “Deutsch” for what I 
wanted to say he generally could under- 
stand it in English. He was a creaky, 
rheumatic old codger with very bad eyes, 
but a genial disposition in spite of his 
many infirmities. He was very prone to 
terrific indictments of the German govern- 
ment, but at bottom he was intensely pa- 
triotic to the Fatherland. He hated Eng- 
land with a degree of hatred that caused 
him to splutter and get purple in the face 
whenever it was ssary to mention 
“the tight little island.” But he could 
find it in his heart to be decent to isolated 
specimens of Englishmen. I shall call 
him Fritz, though that was not his name 

I first got talking with Fritz one day 
when the papers had announced the re- 
pulse of a British attack on the Western 
front. 


nece 


“It’s always the same. They are al 
ways attacking,” he was muttering. “Of 
course, it’s true that we repulse them 


They are but English and they can't break 
the German army. But how are we to 
win the war if it is always the English 
who attack?” 

I made this much out of what he was 
saying. So I broke in with a question: 
“Do you still think Germany can win?” 

“No!” he fairly spat at me. 
beat you now. But you can’t beat us 
This war will go on until your pig-headed 
Lloyd George gives in.” 

“Or,” I suggested, gently, “until your 


pig-headed Junker Government gives ir 


“They never will!” he said a little 
proudly, but sadly, too. “Every man will 
be killed in the army—my two sons, all 


and we will starve before it is all over!” 

I soon found that this impression was 
pretty general. They had given up hope 
of being able to score the big v ictory that 
was in every mind when the war started 
What the 
to be clear to them. All they knew was 
that the work meant misery for them and 
that, as far as they could see, this misery 
would continue on and on _ indefinitely 
Stories of victory had lost their power to 
rouse the people, at any rate the people of 
the mines. Thev had lost ec 


I 
newspapers. 


outcome would be did not seem 


t confidence in the 
This, of course, was never 
acknowledged to us, but it was plain to 
be seen that the stereotyped rubber- 
stamped kind of official news that got 
into the papers did not begin to satisfy 
the people. Also there was a growing im- 
patience with reference to the Royal 
family. Many’s the time I heard bitter 
anathemas heaped upon the Hohenzol- 
lerns by lips that were limp and white 
from malnutrition. There was no love 
among the miners for the glitter and 
Continued on page 83. 
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IMS tried the 

door of the 

blue room. 
Yes, it was locked. 
He had _ hoped 
Aunt Augusta might have forgotten to 
lock it; but when did Aunt Augusta 
forget anything? Except, perhaps, that 
little boys were not born grown-ups— 
and that was something she never re- 
membered. To be sure, she was only a 
half aunt. Whole aunts probably had 
more convenient memories. 

Jims turned and stood with his back 
against the door. It was better that way; 
he could not imagine things behind him 
then. And the blue room was so big and 
dim that a dreadful number of things 
could be imagined init. All the windows 
were shuttered but one, and that one was 
so darkened by a big pine tree branching 
right across it that it did not let in much 
light. 

Jims looked very small and lost and 
lonely as he shrank back against the door 
—so small and lonely that one might have 
thought that even the sternest of half- 
aunts should have thought twice before 
shutting him up in that room and telling 
him he must stay there the whole after- 
noon instead of going out for a promised 
ride. Jims hated being shut up alone— 
especially in the blue room. Its bigness 
and dimness and silence filled his sensi- 
tive little soul with vague horror. Some- 
times he became almost sick with fear in 
it. To do Aunt Augusta justice, she 
never suspected this. If she had _ she 
would not have decreed this particular 
punishment, because she knew Jims was 
delicate and must not be subjected to any 
great physical o1 mental strain. That 
was why she shut him up instead of 
whipping him. But how was she to know 
it? Aunt Augusta was one of those 
people who never know anything unless 
it is told them in plain language and then 
hammered into their heads. There was 
ne one to tell her but Jims, and Jims would 
nave died the death before he would have 
told Aunt Augusta, with her cold, spec- 
tacled eyes and thin, smileless mouth, 
that he was desperately frightened when 
he was shut in the blue room. So he was 
always shut in it for punishment; and the 
punishments came very often, for Jims 
was always doing things that Aunt Au- 
gusta considered naughty. At first, this 
time, Jims did not feel quite so frighten- 
ed as usual because he was very angry. 
As he put it, he was very mad at Aunt 
Augusta, He hadn’t meant to spill his 
pudding over the floor and the tablecloth 
and his clothes; and how such a little bit 
of pudding—Aunt Augusta was mean 
with desserts—could ever have spread it- 
self over so much territory Jims could 
not understand. But he had made a ter- 
rible mess and Aunt Augusta had been 
very angry and had said he must be cur- 
ed of such carelessness. She said he must 
spend the afternoon in the blue room in- 
tead of going for a ride with Mrs. Loring 
in her new car. 


The Garden Spices 


By L. M. Montgomery 


lilustrated by F. Weston 


IMS was bitterly disappointed. If 
Uncle Walter had been home Jims 

would have appealed to him 
when Uncle 
wakened up to a realization of his 
small nephew’s presence in his hom: 
he was very kind and indulgent. But 
it was so hard to waken him up that Jims 
seldom attempted it. He liked Uncle 
Walter, but as far as being acquainted 
with him went he might as well have been 
the inhabitant of a star in the Milky Way. 
Jims was just a lonely, solitary little crea- 
ture, and sometimes he felt so friendless 
that his eyes smarted, and several sobs 
had to be swallowed. 

There were no sobs just now, though 
—Jims was still too angry. It w 
fair. It was so seldom he got a car ride 
Uncle Walter was always too busy, at 
tending to sick children all over the town, 
to take him. It was only once in a blue 
moon Mrs. Loring asked him to go out 
with her. But she always ended up with 
‘e cream or a movie, and to-day Jims had 
had strong hopes that both were on the 
programme. 

“T hate Aunt Augusta,” he said aloud: 
and then the sound of his voice in that 


en't 


huge, still room scared him so that he 
only thought the rest. “I won't have any 


fun 


feed 


and she won't 


my gobbler, 
‘ither 

Jims had shrieked “Feed my gobbler.” 
to the old servant as he had been haled 
upstairs. But he didn’t think Nancy 
Jane had heard him, and nobody, not ever 
Jims, could imagine Aunt Augusta feed- 
ing the gobbler. It was always a wonder 
to him that she ate, herself. It seemed 
really too human a thing for her to do 

“I wish I had spilled that pudding on 
purpose,” Jims said vindictively, and with 


the saying his anger evaporated—Jims 
never could stay angry long—and left 
him merely a scared little fellow, with 


velvety, nut-brown eyes full of fear that 
should have no place in a child’s eyes. He 
looked so small and helpless as he crouch 
ed against the door that one might have 
wondered if even Aunt Augusta would 
not have relented had she seen him. 
How that window at the far end of the 
room rattled! It sounded terribly as if 
somebody—or something—were trying to 
get in. Jims looked desperately at the 
unshuttered window. Hs must get to it; 
once there, he could curl up in the window 
seat, his back to the wall, and forget the 
shadows by looking out into the sunshine 
and loveliness of the 
garden over the wall. 
Jims would have likely 
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thing in the old-fashioned, old-fur 
nitured house. It high and 
rigid, and hung with gloomy blue cur 
tains. Anything might jump out of 
such a bed. 
Jims gave a gasp and ran madly 
across the room He reached the 
window and flung himself upon the seat 
With a sigh of relief he curled down in the 
corner. Outside, over the high brick wal! 
was a world where his imagination could 
roam, though his slender little body wa 
pent a prisoner in the 
Jims had loved that garden 
first sight of it. He called 
of Spices and wove all 
fancy—yarns gay and tragic 
He had only known it for a few 
Before that, they had lived ina 
smaller house away at the other side of 
the town. Then Uncle Walter's 
who had brought him up just as he was 


was 


blue room 

from his 

it the Garde: 

sorts of yarns 1: 

about it 
weeks 


bringing up Jims—-had died, and the, 
had al 


home. Somehow, Jims had an idea tt 
Uncle Walter wasn’t very glad to com: 
back there. But he had to, ac: 
great-uncle’s will. Jims himself didn’t 
mind much. He liked the smaller rooms 


in their former home better, but the Gar 


| come to live in Uncle Walter’s old 


den of Spices made up for ali 


T was such a beautiful spot. Just 
side the wall was a row of aspen poy 
lars that always talked in si! 
pers and shook their dainty 
leaves at him. Beyond them, u i 
tered pines, Was a rockery where ferns 
and wild things grew. It was almost a 
good as a bit of woods and Jims loved 
the woods, though he scarcely ever saw 
them rhen, past the pines, were 
just breaking into June bloom 
such profusion as Jims hadn't known ex 
isted, with dear little paths twisting about 
among the bushes. It seemed to be a 
where no frost could blight or 
rough wind blow. When rain fell it must 


fall 


very whis 


rose 
rose 


roses 


graruen 


very gently. Past the roses on 
saw a green lawn, sprinkled over now 
with the white ghosts of dandelions 


and dotted with ornamental trees. The 
trees grew so thickly that they almost hid 
the house to which the garden pertained 
It was a large one of grey-black stone, 
with stacks of huge chimneys. Jims had 
no idea who lived there. He had asked 
Aunt Augusta and Aunt Augusta had 
frowned and told him it did not matter 
who lived there and that he must never 
on any account, mention 

the next house or its 

occupant to Uncle Wal- 


have been found dead | ter. Jims would never 
of fright in that blue ust | have thought of men 
room some time had it i tioning them to Unck 
not been for the garden | “4 Walter. But the pro 
over the wall. { hibition filled him with 

Sut to get to the win- an unholy and unsub 
dow Jims must cross | duable curiosity He 
the room and pass by | ** 7 bey =<. was devoured by the de 
the bed. Jims held that 24 xe Oy “att sire to find out who the 


bed in special dread. It 27% 


was the oldest fashioned 


that tabooed 
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They blew soap-bubbles out on the lawn and let them float away over the garden like 


And he longed to have the freedom of 
that garden. Jims loved gardens, There 
had been a garden at the little house but 
there was none here—nothing but an old 
lawn that had been fine once but was now 
badly run to seed. Jims had heard Uncle 
Walter say that he was going to have it 
ittended to but nothing had been done yet. 
And meanwhile here was a beautiful gar- 
jen over the wall which looked as if it 
should be full of children. But no chil- 
iren were ever in it—or anybody else ap- 
And so, in spite of its beauty, 
t had a lonely look that hurt Jims. He 
vanted his Garden of Spices to be full of 
iughter. He pictured himself running in 
it with imaginary playmates—and there 
was a mother in it or, at 


parently 


or a big sister 
the least, a whole aunt who would let you 
hug her and would never dream of shut 
ing you up in chilly, shadowy, horrible 
hlue rooms. 


“It seems to me.” said Jims. flattening 
his nose against the pane, “that I must 
get into that garden or bust.” 

Aunt Augusta would have said icily, 
“We do not use such expressions, James,” 
but Aunt Augusta was not there to hear 

“I’m afraid the Very Handsome Cat 
sn’t coming to-day,” sighed Jims. Then 
he brightened up; the Very Handsome Cat 
was coming across the lawn. He was the 


only living thing, barring birds and but 
terflies, that Jims ever saw in the garden. 
Jims worshipped that cat. He was jet 
black, with white paws and dickey, and 
he had as much dignity as ten cats. Jims 
fingers tingled to stroke him. Jims had 
never been allowed to have even a kitten 
because Aunt Augusta had a horror of 
cats. And you cannot stroke gobblers! 

The Very Handsome Cat came through 
the rose garden paths on his beautiful 
paws, ambled daintily around the rockery, 
and sat down in a shady spot under a pine 
tree, right where Jims could see him, 
throuch a gap in the little poplars. He 
looked straight up at Jims and winked. 
At least, Jims always believed and de 
clared he did. And that wink said, or 
seemed to say, plainly: 

“Bea sport. Come down here and play 
with me. A fig for your Aunt Augusta!” 


WILD, daring, absurd idea flashed 
/\ into Jims’ brain. Could he? He could! 
He would! He knew it would be easy. 
He had thought it all out many times. 
althouch until now he had never dreamed 
of really doing it. To unhook the window 
and swing it open. to step out on the pine 
bough and from it to another that hung 
over the wall and dropped nearly to the 
ground, to spring from it to the velvet 


fairy balloons. 


sward under the poplars—why, it was all 
the work of a minute. With a careful. 
repressed whoop Jims ran towards the 
Very Handsome Cat. 

The cat rose and retreated in deliberate 
haste, Jims ran after him. The cat dodg- 
ed through the rose paths and eluded Jims’ 
eager hands, just keeping tantalizingly 
out of reach. Jims had forgotten every- 
thing except that he must catch the cat 
He was full of a fearful joy. with an elfin 
delight running through it. He had es- 
caped from the blue room and its ghosts: 
he was in his Garden of Spices: he had 
got the better of mean old Aunt Augusta 
But he must catch the cat. 

The cat ran over the lawn and Jims 
pursued it through the green gloom of 
the thickly clustering trees. Beyond them 
pool of sunshine in which the old 
stone house basked like a huge grey cat 
tself. More garden was before it and 
beyond it. wonderful with blossom. Un- 
der a huge spreading beech tree in the 
centre of it was a little tea table; sitting 
by the table reading was a lady in a black 
dress. 

The cat, having lured Jims to where he 
wanted him, sat down and began to lick 
his paws. He was quite willing to be 
caught now; but Jims had no longer any 
idea of catching him. He stood very still, 


came a 
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looking at the lady. She did not see him 
then and Jims could only see her profile, 
which he thought very beautiful. She 
had wonderful ropes of blue-black hair 
wound around her head. She looked so 
sweet that Jims’ heart beat. Then she 
lifted her head and turned her face and 
saw him. Jims felt something of a shock. 
She was not pretty after all. One side 
of her face was marked by a dreadful red 
scar. It quite spoilt her good looks, which 
Jims thought a great pity; but nothing 
could spoil the sweetness of her face or 
the loveliness of her peculiar soft, grey- 
blue eyes. Jims couldn’t remember his 
mother and had no idea what she looked 
like, but the thought came into his head 
that he would have liked her to have eyes 
like that. After the first moment Jims 
did not mind the scar at all. 


UT perhaps that first moment had re- 

vealed itself in his face, for a look of 
pain came into the lady’s eyes and, almost 
involuntarily it seemed, she put her hand 
up to hide the scar. Then she pulled it 
away again and sat looking at Jims half 
defiantly, half piteously. Jims thought 
she must be angry because he had chased 
her cat. : 

“I beg your pardon,” 
he said gravely, “I didn’t 
mean to hurt your cat. I 
just wanted to play with 
him. He is such a very 
handsome cat.” 

“But where did you 
come from?” said the 
lady. “It is so long since I 
saw a child in this gar- 
den,” she added, as if to 
herself. Her voice was as 
sweet as her face. Jims 
thought he was mistaken 
in thinking her angry 
and plucked up heart of 
grace. Shyness was no 
fault of Jims. 

“T came from the house 
over the wall,” he said. 
“My name is James 
Brander Churchill. Aunt 
Augusta shut me up in 
the blue room because I 
spilled my pudding at 
dinner. I hate to be shut 
up. And I was to have 
had a ride this afternoon 
—and ice cream — and 
maybe a movie. was 
mad. And when your 
Very Handsome Cat 
came and looked at me I 
just got out and climbed 
down.” 

He looked straight at 
her and smiled. Jims had 
a very dear little smile. 
It seemed a pity there 
was no mother alive to 
revel in it. The lady 
smiled back. 

“T think you did right,” 
she said. 

“You wouldn’t shut a 
little boy up if you had one, 
would you?” said Jims. 

“No—no, dear heart, I 
wouldn’t,” said the lady. 
She said it as if some- 
thing hurt her horribly. 
She smiled again gal- 
lantly. 

“Will you come here 
and sit down?” she added, 
pulling a chair out from 
the table. 
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“Thank you. I’d rather sit here,” said 
Jims, plumping down on the grass at her 
feet. “Then maybe your cat will come 
to me.” 

The cat came over promptly and rubbed 
his head against Jims’ knee. Jims stroked 
him delightedly; how lovely his soft fur 
felt and his round velvety head. 

“I like cats,” explained Jims, “and I 
have nothing but a gobbler. This is such 
a Very Handsome Cat. What is his name. 
please?” 

“Black Prince. He loves me,” said the 
lady. “He always comes to my bed in the 
morning and wakes me by patting my 
face with his paw. He doesn’t mind my 
being ugly.” 

She spoke with a bitterness Jims 
couldn’t understand. 

‘But you are not ugly,” he said. 

“Oh, I am ugly—I am ugly,” she cried. 
“Just look at me—right at me. Doesn't 
it hurt you to look at me?” 

Jims looked at her gravely and dis- 
passionately. 

“No, it doesn’t,” he said. “Not a bit.” 
he added, after some further exploration 
of his consciousness. 

Suddenly the lady laughed beautifully. 


“It seems to me,” said Jims, “I must get into that garden 


or bust.” 


A faint rosy flush came into her unscar- 
red cheek. 

“James, I believe you mean it.” 

“Of course I mean it. And, if you don’t 
mind, please call me Jims. Nobody calls 
me James but Aunt Augusta. She isn’t 
my whole aunt. She is just Uncle Wal- 
ter’s half sister. He is my whole uncle.” 

“What does he call you?” asked the 
lady. She looked away as she asked it. 

“Oh, Jims, when he thinks about me. 
He doesn't often think about me. He has 
too many sick children to think about. 
Sick children are all Uncle Walter cares 
about. He's the greatest children’s doctor 
in the Dominion, Mr. Burroughs says 
But he is a woman-hater.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Oh, I heard Mr. Burroughs say it. 
Mr. Burroughs is my tutor, you know. I 
study with him from nine till one. I’m 
not allowed to go to the public school. 
I'd like to, but Uncle Walter thinks I’m 
not strong enough yet. I'm going next 
year, though, when I'm ten. I have holi- 
days now. Mr. Burroughs always goes 
away the first of June.” 

“How came he to tell you your uncle 
was a woman-hater?” persisted the lady. 

“Oh, he didn’t tell me. He was talking 
to a friend of his. He 
thought I was reading 
my book. So I was—but 
I heard it all. It was 
more interesting than my 
book. Uncle Walter was 
engaged to a lady, long, 
long, ago, when he was 
a young man. She was 
dev lishiyv pretty.” 

“Oh, Jims!” 

“Mr. Burroughs said 
so. I’m only quoting,” 
said Jims easily. “And 
Uncle Walter just wor- 
shipped her. And all at 
once she just jilted him 
without a word of ex 
planation, Mr. Burroughs 
said. So that is why he 
hates women It isn't 
any wonder, is it?” 

“I suppose not,” said 
the lady with a= sigh. 
Jims, are you hungry?” 

“Yes, Iam. You see, 
the pudding was spilled 
But how did you know?” 

“Oh, boys always used 
to be hungry when I 
knew them long ago. I 
thought they hadn't 
changed. shall tel) 
Martha to bring out 
something to eat and 
we'll have it here under 
this tree. You sit here 
I'll sit there. Jims, it’s 
so long since I talked to 
a little boy that I’m not 
sure that I know how.” 

“You know how, all 
richt,” Jims assured her 
“But what am I to eal! 
you, please?” 

“My name is Miss Gar- 
land,” said the lady a 
little hesitatingly. Sut 
she saw the name meant 
nothing to Jims. 
would like you to call me 

\ Miss Avery. Avery is 
my first name and I never 
hear it nowadays. Now 
for a jamboree! I can’t 
Continued on page 93. 
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Third of a Series of Articles from a 
Canadian Artist in France 
By Driver H. W. Cooper 


by the Author 


AM sending a few more sketches. 

There is nothing picturesque about war 

and there is nothing picturesque about 
these sketches; they show rubbish heaps 
and broken walls and soldiers in uniforms 
that have been boiled—but they give mo- 
mentary glimpses of things as they are 
over here. 

However, I do not intend to give any 
explanat ons of the sketches; where or 
when or how they were made. I am yoing 
to give instead a des ription of the most 
important thing in the soldier’s life. And 
it is not going to be a story of a charge, or 
of the gaining of decorations or of a big 
advance. The most important thing ina 
soldier's life is when he goes on leave! He 
thinks of it for weeks in advan 


ce and he 
lives on the m« mory of it for 


months after 
he has come back When he curls up in 
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& MANURE Poo, 


wil A LARGE STK ING DRAINAGE 
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a muddy, odoriferous dug- 
out in his soaked and filthy 
uniform he thinks of the 
nights in “Blighty” when 
he slept in warm, clean 
sheets, and the memory 
mitigates to some extent 
the discomforts of the pre- 
sent. “Leave” becomes a 
fond memory and a pleasant anticipation. 
I am just back from a glorious two weeks. 


Hence these ebullitions! 


SIRST comes the warrant from Divi- 


sional Headquarters to say that No. 

111226, Private Exyz, has permission to 

proceed to the town to which he has pre- 


TUESOAS 
EDN ESS 


viously stated his intention of going. The 
warrant thereafter serves as his ticket. 
The next step is to find the paymaster 
and wring from him a cheque for about 
$100 —or as much as that calculating, 
flinty-hearted individual can be induced 
to give. Then comes a visit to the nearest 
bath and a very thorough scrubbing and 
«verhauling. New clothing is issued to 


Everyone 


THe 
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envies the man 
Starting on leave. 


the transformed individual who issues 
from the suds and when he has dressed he 
begins to look human again. There fol- 
lows an examination, for the man on 
leave must carry a certificate which 
reads: 

No. 111226, Private Exyz, has been 

bathed and is free from lice and 

scabies. 

With this certificate handy 
and the comforting knowledge 
that it is true spreading a 
warm glow through his body, 
the lucky ticket-of-leave man 
makes for the rail head, which 
will be anywhere from 6 to 8 
miles away. He is all hung 
up with kit like a Christmas 
tree, but he walks those miles 
like a man treading on air. 


Ww HAT follows will be 

based on my own experi- 
ences. I went to a place called 
Mont St. Eloi for my train 
and had a wait of nine weary 
hours. It was already filled 
when it arrived, but we piled 
in on top of the previous occu- 
pants. There is always room 
for a few more in a troop 
train. It so happened that 
it Was a pretty sharp day and, 
of course, every pane of glass 
in the train was broken, so it 
was perhaps just as well that 
we were crowded. No one 
cared for mere physical dis- 
comforts. We stood in that 
jolting, slow-moving train for 
eight more hours and froze in 
perfect contentment. 

\ We arrived at Boulogne 


; and got a meal at a rest camp. 
The next morning we were 

"Ta be stowed away on board the 
tee boat and the trip across chan- 
aan nel began. It was a mixed lot 
Zz we had on board. All branches 

: of the service were repre- 


sented and all parts of the 
Empire-—men of all shapes 
and sizes and degrees of intelligence 
moulded down to the army standard, the 
standard of sharp and implicit. obedience. 
I could not help thinking: “These are 
super-supermen, the master craftsmen of 
war, made over from whatever they were 
before after a long and arduous appren- 
ticeship into perfect machines; but will 
it be possible to convert them back into 
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what they were before?” The super- ‘same light as I Tim LOIN 
supermen were not thinking anything of did for re- 


that kind themselves. They were leaning marked to his 
over the rail and straining to see over pal: 


an 


the tossing waves of the Channel what “No shell holes feet ha 
lay beyond—Blighty! there, Bill.” 
_ “Nah,” re- J 
7 E moved off and pretty soon—well, marked Bill, who TTT ToT 
all manner of thought left us, It was still looking HY Eo 
was rough. My, how rough it was! pale, “but there 2 Mil Wr, 
Everybody was sick in no time; and we was lots on the ys > SY 


even wished perhaps that we were back in Channel coming 
the trenches. The nausea lifted a little across. I hopes = 
when we came in sight of land—dear, they'll get ’em {ij 
dirty, old England with the inevitable pall filled.in afore we 


x of smoke and fog hanging on the horizon. goes back.” 
We feasted our eyes on the landscape The station 
; which whirled past us as we traveled up names began _ to 
my to London on the train—orderly fields, get familiar and 


untortured trees, houses that were actu- I became positive- 
ally whole, so different from the land we ly excited as we 
os had left. A Tommy in the seat opposite drew closer and 
me looked out of the window meditatively closer. We were 
and apparently he saw the country in the moving so rapidly 


that I could aimost 
imagine I was riding into Victoria Station and never was 
on the magic carpet. charge more frenzied than the struggle to 
Finally with a rush get out that ensued. Each man grappled 
and a roar we slid for his haversacks and there was a frantic 
buckling on of belts and a clamor of talk 
—and then we streamed out on the plat 
form a joyous, grinning crowd. The great 
moment had arrived. 

I had one thought uppermost in my 
mind as I strode along the platform—-a 
barber shop. I noticed the glad smile of 
the over-friendly sirens here and there in 
the crowd—yes, they meet every train 
and out of the corner of my eye I could 
see that some of my fellow-travelers were 
much interested. Most of the fellows had 
friends to meet them, however. 

I sought out the nearest barber and 
stretched myself in the chair. As he ap 
plied the hot cloths I ruminated that for 
~ fourteen whole long days I was my own 
a man again and lord and master of the 
> joys of London to the extent, at least, of 
WR. the paymaster’s cheque, which was creat- 

. ing a regular conflagration in my pocket 
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first experiences were a severe 

disappointment. Remembering my 
old Fleet Street days—I was once a staff 
artist on a London paper—I made for that 
region early, intent on looking up former 


The bed I am ex- 
pected to sleep’ in 
when on leave. 


| 
U\ friends. None of them were to be found. 
Continued on page 100. 
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U.S. War Machine Breaks 


4a 
The Reasons 
Why 
By Agnes C. Laut 
Who wrote “Lords of the Ni rth,” 
“The Canadian mmonwealth.” 
ete, 
Hhastrated Specia 
STON 
HAT with Chamberlain's Bill] to 
\ Create a VW ! Cabinet in the 
United States and Fuel Adminis 
rator Gartield’s orde) practically shut 
ting down th) narters of the e untry’s 
industries for part time for a duration 
of three mont} » the Wilson Admin stra 
tion has been comine j, for fast and furj 
ous censure ove, brenkdown of. its 
war machine. 
But vet thes facts clearly in your 
mind! 
The war machine per se is not break 
ing down 
riptior went th rougn without a 
ripple within a few mont} s of the declara- 
tion of wa) 
Ten? illior t Nhave been enro] ed. 
One million under training 
Half million mer are in 
rance 
In spite f the trouble with 
labor there wil] Snip re 
enough to transport and main 
tain in } rance five millioy mer 
Withi: vear. 


supplies hay 
manufactured, and a 
manufactured, th, in 
convey to ship side. 


W HICH of the other Warring coun- 

PY tries hus done ; Well in as short a 

“Yes, but.” shriek the critics, “here are 
the railroads of the entire country abso- 
lutely tied up a month after the Govern- 
ment took them over! Here are the w heels 
of industry absolutely at a dead stop 
owing to a shortage of coal within one 
month of the time the Government took 
over thea iministration of fuel!” 

To which the Administration would be 
perfectly justified in a; swering- though 
it hasn’t—that the railroads were already 
tied up in bow knots hy fore they handed 
over their difficulties to the Government— 
that, in fact. 


they handed their operation 
over to 


the Government because they, 
themselves, were no longer able to £0 on, 
that it was a case of “passing the buck” 
to the Government and getting out from 
under hefore the tornado of criticism 
would break in blasts. Likewise of coa{! 
Precisely what has happened this last 
Winter was predicted by the con] operators 
as early as Inst September, “We are,” they 
said, “on the verge of a precipice! We 
need twice the coal] Produced last year: 
and we are 25.000 men short of workers. 
We cannot Pay higher wages. grant 
shorter hours, keep production under a 
fixed minimum price, and go on doing 


busin 


of the } 


are paying $3 and $3.50 


and $4 a day for dock 


pay $ 


charges to barges and tug 


from 
to twe 
hours 


ess.”’ 


a} 
NC Coal dealers 


the same thine “We 


DIZ Narbors said 


Where we 
1.75. Our 


used to 

ignterage 
ata 


captain to stoke; have 


increased 


Our hours have been cui from ter 
‘Ive a day to eight and 1 
Pay highest 
and ke 
price set by 


line. We 
Wages for shortest 
p the cost of coal under the 


the Fue] A Imiz strator. We 


laren’t load un With surplus under those 
‘Onditions: or we'll go stone broke,” 


to he 


rour 
n t} 
not ar 
to Balt 
cago, j 
matter 


And 


they didn’t lo surplus 


ad up with 
supplies, and the worst winter 
Weather known to New York 
since 1717-39 cams and five mi]- 
on people literally absolutely 
shivered in Ney York alone. I 
know of huge office building 


Sand 
factories 


Where five thousand 
people are normally employed, 
all nhands except the chiefs had 
sent home from Christmas to 

and the chiefs could only work 
beaver board to four chairs 
land putting a kerosen 
centre of the circle, 


stove 
This was 


exceptional condition. From Maine 


more, and from New York to Chi- 
t was universal: and it didn't 
how much money you had—John 


D. Rockefeller had to close up his house 


if yo 


u had not a supply of coal you 


‘ould not get it for love or mon: V 


As te 
say bet 


» factory employees | veniure to 
ween the Mississipnj and the At- 


lantie not less than twenty million were 


thrown 
owing t 


A ND 
4 to t 
year. If 
year? 

the war 
up to th 


out of work or put on half time 
0 the shortage of fuel. 


what men and women are saying 
hemselves js this: It is coal this 
the war lasts -will it be food next 


And frankly I have to answer if 


lasts and if labor does not waken 
e fact that it must do its part as 


valiantly as Army and Navy, it will be 


food 


food riots and anarchy; 


‘t year. It will be Starvation and 


and windy sOap- 


box Oratory about “blasted pluto- 


crats” and “the 
never vet 
stomach, nor filled one empty coal 


bin. 


The tragedy of the situation has 


rights of man” 
stoked up one empty 


Down 


not been without its comic sid, , too. At the 
very time the anthracite mine operators 
were scouring heaven and earth for 25,001 
more men, miners’ delegates were in ses- 
s10n 1n a Middle Western city considering 
shorter hy urs, higher Pay and othe 
They had to foreshorten their 
Sessions because the re Was no coa! in that 
city to heat their hall, the th, atres, the 
churches, the schools, or the most of the 
hotels; so they blew one Clarion blast 
about the cause of the shortage lving with 
the railroads and went quietly home 
They did not add that the railroads were 
frantic because they could not Pay twelve. 
hour wages for 


eight hours’ work and get 
cars moved and unloaded. 
add one degre 


rights. 


Which did not 
e’s temperature of warmth 
to the millions of people Shivering be. 
tween the Mississippi and the Atlantic. 

Why have the fabricating shops fallen 
Short 1,000 cars & week of plates needed 
for the Emergency Fleet shipyards? Why 
are the soldiers both in France and in the 
cantonments in America short of shirts 
and boots and shoes and overcoats and 
hats and socks and machine guns and 
rifles? Congress has been Orating the 
hair and hide off the Various officia) 
bureaus; but the bureaus have proved 
that they had given adequate orders to the 
factories; and the factories Proved they 
had purchased ample raw material to 
fill the orders: but you can't spike prices 
down and spike wages up and not have 
what g£eology calls “a fault in the stra- 
tum,” or in plain words—an earthquake 
that is apt to topple a lot of theories over: 
and that is what has happened to our war 
machine. 

In eight months there have been 3,000 
strikes in war industries. This is a re- 
cord of fact, not of opinion. We haven’t 
heard of any of the boys in the trenches 
going on strike, nor any of the men in 
training. Over thirty strikes took 
Place among the carpenters and 
builders, who were rushing up the 
army camps. These men were re- 
ceiving wages of $4.50 to $7 a day. 


Dock hands from New York round 
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to San Francisco have gone on strike some 
three times since 1914, though the pay 
has increased in that time 300%. Ship- 
yard strikes for longer and_ shorter 
periods have delayed the work of 116,000 
men. Suppose the 
delay averages only 
ten days a man. The 
minimum wage of 
the shipyard is now 
$4 a day; so the loss 
there in dollars re- 
presents 10 days & 
$4 116,000 men, 
which you can figure 
for yourself. The 
American Govern- 
ment is not paying 
for that loss. The 
American public, 
which buys the Lib- 
erty Bonds, is pay- 
ing for it. More 
than 25,000 men 
have gone on strike 
in the copper mines. 
Their minimum 
wage is $5. Average 
their lost time at 10 days; and figure for 
yourself. Coal strikes have held out at 
various periods in the last year 130,000 
men. Their minimum wage is now between 
$3.50 and $5.50. Figure that for your- 
self also. Soldiers are short of coats, 
shirts, boots. Yet 32,000 weavers and 
shoe operators have gone off on strikes 
lasting as long as three months. 

In England during the war strikes are 
punishable by imprisonment for life; but 
in America we have not yet been truth- 
ful enough with ourselves to face the true 
cause of the breakdown in our war 
machine. Like the censor we have tried to 
persuade ourselves all is well as long as 
we keep the lid clamped down hard on 
ugly facts. “High wages mean high 
prices,” declared a House of Commons 
Committee investigating the cost of living 
in England. “Fresh cycles of wage ad- 
vances succeed one another. Each one re- 
sults in a further increase in prices. If 
the process continues the results cannot 
fail to be disastrous. The whole thing is 
a vicious circle of rising wages fol- 
lowed by rising prices.” 


S O the first thing Uncle Sam did when 

he jumped into the war was to spike 
down prices so they couldn’t rise. Wheat 
was to be $2.20 a bushel. Coal $2 to $3 at 
mine mouth, $8 to the householder, eggs 
42 to 47 cents a dozen, and so on. The 
little hen did not go on strike. She kept 
on scratching on a ten-hour day, but 
every other form of labor contributing to 
the cost of living did; and when wages 
jumped so that, added to the mine mouth 
cost of coal, they put coal above the fixed 
price, there was not coal. That is all. 
The war machine threatened to jar to a 
stop; and every wheel of industry from 
the Mississippi to the Atlantic did jar to 
a complete stop, throwing not less than 
twenty million people either out of work, 
or on half time, which meant a stoppage 
of all wages, or a cut in all wages by 50%. 

And right here, if you ask, though the 
whole country is busy skinning Garfield 
alive and though his head will probably 
have been dropped in the basket of the 
deposed by the time these words see print, 
if you ask me, I want to put on record that 
Garfield is no fool. He stood pat on his 
order to stop industry to save fuel; and 
the President stood pat behind him; but 
what I want to ask is—-didn’t they take 
the only way out of the dilemma? 
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Whether that was their motive or not I do 
not know; but I do know it has done 
more to solve the labor problem in this 
country than soft soap platitudes. Men 
are out of work. They are up against 
cold from lack of 
coal; and they are 
asking themselves— 
will we be up against 
the lack of food next 
year? And I want 
to answer with per- 
fect frankness and 
absolute certainty, if 
the war lasts and 
labor conditions con- 
tinue as they are at 
present we will. And 
riots and bloodshed 
will not till one cup- 
board if the food 
does not exist. Why 
were there no riots 
in New York over 
fuel last January? 
Because—they would 
not have done any 
good. The tempera- 
ture was 30 to 13 degrees below zero from 
Albany to New York. The river was block- 
ed with impenetrable ice. The tugs and 
barges were tied in a vise. Cussing didn’t 
thaw the weather. Soap box orators kept 
their breath to blow on their freezing 
hands. It wasn’t in flesh and blood to 
stand up and shovel that coal in that 
weather; and the local yards were empty 
because they couldn’t stand the gaff of 
wages spiked up and prices spiked down; 
and I never witnessed a great city so 
patient under outrage. The people were 
patient because they knew in their hearts 
what not a newspaper nor speaker dare 
utter—that they were paying the penalty 
for a false system. 


Be us get it clearer on the matter of 
food. 

From where I sit I am looking out on one 
of the best and most economically managed 
and productive farms in New York State. 
(It is not my own farm; so I am not 
handing myself compliments.) Last 
spring this farmer had a dairy herd which 
it had taken him ten years to breed up 
and develop from ordinary stock. The 
wages of his help had advanced from $30 
to $33 and $33 to $38 and $38 to $42 and 
$42 to $45, which with house and privi- 
leges amounts close to $65 to $75 a month. 
The air was full of delicate German pro- 
paganda about “help being scarce,” and 
“farmers had to pay and couldn’t help 
themselves” and so on. Every mail brought 
such dope in pamphlets or boiler plate 
supplied to local country press. One man 
refused one night to work overtime when 
a fire was burning two stacks close to the 
barn, and the other man refused to milk 
if his employer went riding in a car he 
had just bought. Also, they both de- 
manded an increase, which would have 
given more to the help than the farmer 
was making for his own labor. He sold 
off his dairy and let both men go. 
It was cheaper for him to sit 
tight than run on a margin close 
to a loss. 

But as summer went on and 
the air filled with patriotic pro- 
paganda for “every farmer to 
help feed the fighting world” 
he bought up more cows and hogs and 
began again. One of his men was 
drafted. On the plea he was a farmer, 
also that he was flat footed, the man got 
exemption. This man’s duty was to feed 


the hogs. He was asked always to count 
as he fed and see that the smaller ones got 
their share. The farmer suspected some- 
thing amiss and counted for himself one 
day. He looked in a pen. A small hog 
lay dead plainly of starvation. He called 
the man. 

“Counted every day?” 

"Yes." 

“All there?” 

“Every one.” 

“Then go into the pen and see what is 
wrong with that one lying in the straw.” 

The man hauled the dead one out. 

“Well?” asked the farmer. ° 

“You can feed your own ———— hogs. 
I can get work in a factory!” 

That this man will be living on charity 
the first shut-down of the factory does 
not modify the fact that he and his 
kind are the men responsible for the 
shortage of fuel this year and the short- 
age of food that is bound to come next 
year. Farmers are supposed to be the 
soldiers on the firing line of the food 
supply. Yet a soldier in the trenches 
guilty of this conduct would face a firing 
squad at daylight. 


R take another case—this time a capi- 

talist’s farm with investment of 
$225,000, a herd of 190 and a very high 
average production both of milk and 
crops, of course, with such a supply of 
fertilizer. A hundred head were sold off 
last year to pay a deficit and the whole 
plant is being shut down this year. I 
asked the owner whose brother is an 
officer on the firing line and who would, 
himself, have taken a commission on 
the firing line, but he thought he could do 
more good by raising food, why the shut 
down? Here is his answer: “The factory 
system has killed us dead. The men de- 
manded factory hours. I gave them. Then 
they demanded factory wages. I gave 
them. In three years I have just doubled 
wages. It will take just exactly every 
head of stock I have and all machinery I 
have to sell for me to pay the deficit that 
has accumulated with four years wasted 
out of my life. I am quitting because I 
can’t go on.” 

He laid off fourteen men. Very cocky, 
they hied them off to the factories. Then 
the fuel shortage came, and the factories 
could not take them and they are back 
looking for farm jobs at high wages, 
spoiled for at least a vear for normal 
farm work with its moderate wages and 
long hours; but that farm has been put 
out of business and will lie idle, with a 
cut-off of at least a ton of milk a day, 
ninety beeves a year, twenty carloads of 
hay and four to five thousand bushels of 
oats. This has contributed to another 
jacking up in the cost of milk, meat, beef. 
I could give hundreds of such examples 
within a radius of a hundred miles from 
any big market in the Eastern States. 

Or take another case—a building pro- 
position essential to an increase in food 

production. The time specified 


days. The work dragged to 
ninety-two days. Exacty twenty- 
nine days were lost by the men 
laying off to get over drunks. 
The rest of the lost time was re- 
presented by the efforts of the 
boss builder who had to scurry for sub- 
stitutes for the drunks. When asked 
if he realized “this was his bit for the 
war,” he answered he “did not care a 
Continued on page 92. 
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The two could discern 
the feathery spars of 
the whaler three 
miles out. 
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CHAPTER IV.—Continued. 


oe DON’T know what deviltry you’re 
up to,” said a grim voice, “but if 
aught goes wrong you'll answer to 
me with every bone in your bodies. As for 
you, Nanook, I am told you are a strong 
man, so come and show me how strong you 
are.” A forbidding chill had crept into the 
tones of Sergeant MacTier. He stepped 
hack a pace and waited for the answer. 
But Nanook, for the present at least, 
was satisfied. He only stared with his 
dark face sullenly blank, though the blood 
was coursing hotly through every vein. 
And as he stared the moon slid from be- 
hind a cloud and its pale gleam fell on the 
oily lustre of his black eyes. Matt, tremb- 
ling with fear and anger, swallowed a 
lump in his throat. He too, for the pre- 
sent, had had enough, so he only muttered 
some unintelligible reply and the two 
moved noiselessly away while Jock looked 
after them and wondered whether for 
once he had been remiss in the administra- 
tion of justice. Later that night he told 
Salty Bill—told him at least a third of 
what had taken place. There were rea- 
sons, he reflected, for not saying more. 
After which the big man turned in and 
slept like a child. 
But he might not have slept so soundly 
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Synopsis.—Sergeant MacTier, of 
the North-West Mounted Police, ac- 


cepts a private commission from a 
wealthy family in Scotland to search 
in the far Canadian north for Henry 


Rintoul, who has disappeared. The 


only clue is an imperfect map which 
came through the mails which indi- 
cates that Rintoul is held a prisoner 


on an island in Walrus country. Mac- 
Tier charters the ship “Siren” and its 
crew, with Salty Bill, its owner, in 
charge, and sets sail for Hudson's 
Ray. As they approach the northern 
end of Labrador the crew, led by 
Black Matt, the mate, shows mutin- 
ous symptoms. At Chimo Trading Post 


they pick up an Esquimo named 
Nanook, who mysteriously offers to 
guide them to the country from which 
the map came. Early in the voyage 
MacTier finds Nanook plotting with 
Black Matt to secure control of the 
ship. 


had he known that Nanook was back on 
deck, and in a moment of profound 
thought was scratching on the rough gun- 
wale a diagram that had a certain signi- 
ficant resemblance to the undeciphered 
map of Henry Rintoul. The only differ- 
ence was that Nanook’s drawing seemed, 


of “The Inner Door,” “Blantyre-Alien,” ete. 


so far as it went, to be complete and in- 
telligible. 


CHAPTER V. 


WO hundred miles south of Manse] 
Island the Siren began to roll heavily 
before a north-westerly gale, and Salty 
Bill, glancing searchingly into the lower- 
ing sky, made everything fast and re- 
fused to leave the jumping wheel. The 
wind took them at midday, and by night- 
fall the broad-beamed craft was reeling. 
“We're in for it now!” roared Salty 
Bill to Jock, wiping the brine out of his 
smarting eyes. “This gale is coming clear 
across from Chesterfield Inlet and it has 
a run of a thousand miles.” 

“Can't you head up into it?” 
MacTier’s words were almost 
out of his mouth. 

Bill braced himself against two feet of 
solid water that suddenly climbed up 
over the Siren’s stern and swirled hissing 
along her decks. “We— we can't beat 
against this, she won’t sail close enough to 
the wind. I reckon we’re nearly abreast of 
Smith Island and by morning, if it’s clear, 
we ought to run in for shelter. It’s too 
thick now to do anything but let her 
drive.” 

The black hours passed slowly, but so 
overcast was the sky that morning 
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brought with it only a wintry gloom that 
seemed obiiterated by the fragments of 
torn clouds which now dipped close to 
earth and, sodden with half frozen mois- 
ture, were swept with extraordinary ra- 
pidity across the angry surface of the 
Bay. During the night the wind seemed 
to have taken on additional weight, so 
that the waves, racing from the north- 
west, appeared like semi-flattened ridges 
from which the crests had been snapped 
and whipped away. No opportunity was 
here for dead reckoning, as Salty Bill 
grimly admitted, standing half frozen at 
the wheel. 

“I’m damned if I know where we are, 
but we can’t be far off shore. We’re well 
down past Smith Island and we ought to 
be inside the Ottawa Group. God help 
us if we are, because I can’t round up in 
the face of this.” 

Jock glanced forward to the jumping 
bows where, crouched low, the figure of 
Nanook had rested motionless since the 
night before. Putting his mouth close 
to the hunter’s ear he shouted aloud: 

“Do you know where we are?” 

The brown face turned slowly and into 
the black eyes crept a gleam that seemed 
almost one of.triumph. “Not far now— 
a little more—just the same as this. 
Wind change by and by, then Nanook will 
take the wheel.” 

When Salty Bill heard of this he 
scoffed indignantly. That the Siren 
should be entrusted to a tricky Husky, 
of whom from the first he had had the 
most profound suspicions, seemed some- 
thing worse than insult. “I tell you,” he 
growled, while his frame stiffened against 
the savage jerking of the wheel, “what 
he wants is to pile up the Siren near 
where his own tribe is wintering so they 
can loot everything that’s in her, and 
then burn her huljl. That’s happened 
before this.” 

“But what becomes of Nanook if he does 
pile her up?” objected Jock, after a mo- 
ment’s grim reflection. 

“He clears out, that’s what he does, 
and it’s up to us to look after ourselves 
if we can. Mind you we’re not equipped 
for winter travel. We’ve got no dogs.” 


LL that day the whaler reeled drunk- 

enly southward. Early in the after- 
noon a flurry of snow whipped down from 
the west and instantly the air became 
opaque. A little later the wind shifted, 
also to the west, and in the shallow and 
uncharted waters beneath the plunging 
keel there was set up a hideous commo- 
tion. The sea now lost any semblance 
of regularity and became a chaotic mael- 
strom in which great irregular masses 
were torn bodily from the surface and 
flung screaming, as though in some ti- 
tanic sport. Such was the turmoil and 
so insupportable was life beneath the 
springing deck that the Siren’s crew, to 
a man, deserted her echoing bowels, and 
found a precarious shelter where there 
was at least air and a semblance of light. 
But in the bows Nanook alone remained 
unmoved, while over him the seas broke 
constantly and poured aft in freezing 
cataracts of foam. 

Midnight approached. Over the stag- 
gering vessel had settled a black and im- 
penetrable pall. The gale, that now 
seemed to rock with its own velocity, 
changed its tune and vented itself in 
varying assaults, each more vicious than 
the last. Whither the Siren was being 
hurled was past comprehension and, shiv- 
ering and half-famished, her stiffened 
crew could only cling more desperately 
to her trembling frame and make mute 
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but ceaseless conjecture as to the manner 
of the end. Far in the north glowed a 
pale phosphorescent shimmer of light 
that, struggling weakly through the fly- 
ing spume, illumined for successive and 
poignant instants the surrounding deso- 
lation. At this moment, Nanook, crawl- 
ing cautiously back from the bows, laid a 
lean hand upon the wheel and, with un- 
moved confidence, asked that the Siren 
be turned over to him. 

“IT know where we are,” he said calmly, 
“and, if you are wise, death will not 
come.” 

Salty Bill 
“What do you 
whispered thickly. 

The big man turned unshakenly. “You 
know of a harbor near here and you can 
make it?” 

Nanook nodded. “Yes, good 
We can be there by morning.” 

“Is it the place of which you told me?” 
Be careful, because if you do not speak 
the truth perhaps death will come.” 
Jock’s eyes were bloodshot and his voice 
ragged. 

For answer Nanook’s brown fingers 
closed over the whirling spokes. “If we 
are not in harbor by morning, I lose the 
wealth of five black fox skins and get 
much anger instead. I have told you 
there is much that is not on the white 
man’s maps. Now I will show you.” 

At that Jock, turning to Salty Bill, 
nodded assent. So it was that after one 
last look at the tossing circuit of sea, 
and into the mocking and still storm- 
swept sky, the wheel was consigned to 
Nanook and the two worked perilously 
forward, till, gaining the hatchway, they 
descended gingerly between decks for 
food. 


looked inquiringly. 
say, MacTier?” he 


harbor. 


HUS towards its end drew on the 

voyage. Ever through the gloom 
raced the Siren, seemingly gathering 
more speed as though to escape the in- 
terminable battering of the hungry sea. 
Her canvas, long since ripped into shreds. 
streamed out like ragged oriflammes as 
she tossed and lurched, league after 
league, over the heaving waves. In the 
stern stood Nanook. His lips were set 
tight, his black eyes flashed brilliantly 
and over his face there settled a strange 
look of triumph. Master of the ship at 
last, he had come, it seemed, to something 
towards which from the first he had irre- 
sistibly moved, and the very gale, as it 
howled about him, appeared, in some 
mysterious way, to acknowledge this 
pagan soul as its master. 

In that transitory hour when the night 
begins to yield insensibly to the grey 
battalions of dawn, Jock and Salty Bill 
scrambled forward and strained their 
eyes into the murky profundity ahead. 
Since sunset the wind had been gradually 
shifting and now held fiercely from the 
north-east, so that the Siren, still driving 
before it, was headed toward the south- 
erly extremity of the great bay. Sud- 
denly the skipper raised his arm and 
pointed to a spot in the torn sea a hundred 
yards away and just abeam. 

“We're in the reefs!” he shouted. 

Simultaneously, on the other side of the 
ship, and at about the same distance, a 
jagged ledge of rock showed black in the 
valley between two great waves. Further 
ahead came the sound of a dull crashing 
roar, as though here at last the long 
sweep of storm were piling itself up 
against some immovable barrier. 

“There is land there,” screamed Bill. 


Come 


” 


and we're going to pile up on it. 
back and help me to get that wheel 

Jock nodded, then worked strenuously 
aft. “Harbor!” he shouted with his lips 
jammed against Nanook’s ear. “Is there 
harbor ahead?” 

The black eyes gleamed confidently. 
“Yes, good harbor. The ship will stay 
there all winter. It will be very soon 


now.” 

Even while he spoke there came a 
second savage burst of wind and the 
Siren, projected violently forward, 


grated across a sunken reef. At the touch 
a shiver ran through her stout timbers 
and her masts quivered rapidly. Another 
heave and she was over. 

“She can’t stand much of that!” 
shouted Salty Bill, his face drawn with 
exposure and anxiety. “If we'd hit a little 
harder we'd have stayed there and been 
pounded to splinters.” 


ARDLY had the words left his lips 

when, before one ultimate gust, the 
Siren was picked up and flung onward at 
giddy speed. The boundaries of the chan- 
nel became suddenly constricted, and on 
either side a low hog-back of rock gleamed 
in the half light. Across the end of this 
funnel stretched a black wall which re- 
ceived the full thrust of the hurricane on 
its stony breast. And, just as the Siren 
neared this infrangible parapet, there 
opened to the south the mouth of a long 
and sheltered bay. At the sight of it Na- 
nook raised his arm and pointed triumph- 
antly. 


EN minutes later the Siren shot into 

safety and comparatively smooth 
water. The wind still whistled through 
her topmasts, but a barrier of living rock 
was interposed between her and the long 
sweep of tortured waves. Sergeant Mac- 
Tier breathed hard, and, wiping the salt 
water from his smarting eyes, turned to 
the Husky who still stood immovable at 
the wheel. 

“You were right, Nanook,” he said 
guardedly, “and it is a good harbor. Is 
this the land of which you told me?” 

A curious light dawned in the hunter’s 
eyes. “It is a strange land of strange 
people. Of these you will learn. It is 
also the land where magic was made, 
and perhaps of that you will learn also.” 

His glance wandered to the far sweep 
of the horizon where a line of low hills 
lifted irregularly. “You have come a 
long way,” he said quietly, “and it would 
not be well that you come for nothing.” 

From the creaking shrouds MacTier 
and the skipper stared at this new found 
area of the great Dominion. To the north 
the land stretched out of sight. To the 
west there was a glint of water ten miles 
away, while to the east was a long channel 
running north. Across this there was 
more land. 

“Well, I'll be damned,” breathed Salty 
sill, his eves rounding. 

MacTier said nothing, but his brain was 
on fire. This was a new discovery, a dis- 
covery of great magnitude, hitherto un- 
charted, in: well-known and _ travelled 
water. The mystery of it worked in his 
mind, filling him with stranee sensations. 
till it was borne on him with redoubled 
assurance that somewhere in this wilder- 
ness Henry Rintoul awaited rescue. And 
just then the voice of Salty Bill broke 
in again. 

_ “Well,” he drawled, with a curious lift 
in his tones, “what now?” 

“We'll go ashore and look about. then 
I'll tell you, and I'd be surprised if there’s 
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not a good deal about it. 
* But,” he demanded suddenly, 
“where are we? You said you 
knew the Bay, now tell me!” 
The skipper’s lips moved 
soundlessly while amazement 
deepened in his face. “I know 
where we must be,” he haz 
arded presently, “but I’m 
darned if I know where we 
are.” 
Jock’s eyes glittered as 
they rested on league after 
league of wilderness. “That 
doesn’t tell me much.” 
“We cleared the Ottawa Is- 
lands,” began Bill uncertain- 
Iv, “and came down between 
them and the Sleepers. I 
know that much. Then, after 
we got inside the Sieep- 
ers it wasn’t easy to 
follow, but when the 
wind changed we drove 
southward. Now, ac- 
cording to the chart 
there is no land where 
there ought to be, but 
I admit there’s some 
where we are, and 
that.” he concluded 
gruffly, “is my limit.” 
Jock descended to the 
deck reappeared 
with the Government 
chart. “There are just 
reefs marked here,” he 
said, after a careful 
scrutiny, those 
must be the reefs we 
see. Now how do you 
suppose they can be in 
while this land is left 


“God knows,” an- 
swered Bill despondent- 
ly, “but I wish it had 
been all left out. Say,” 
he added, with a touch 
of rising truculence, 
“what are we going to 


do now. 


“Just one thing — 
stay.” 

“What? We can’t 
stay here. We haven't 
got enough fuel and 
we'd freeze to death.” 
He shook his head vig- 
orously. ‘We've got to 
make for the coast, I 
mean the mainland.” He clambered down 
the ratlines and stalked up to Nanook and 
Black Matt, who had been watching his 
survey with absorbed interest. “Here, 
you fellows, get a boat out and find some 
fresh water. We'll clear as soon as this 
gale is over.” 

“We'll do nothing of the sort,”’ came in 
a steady voice from MacTier, “and from 
this minute I’m in command. Otherwise,” 
here the accents hardened perceptibly, “I 
‘ance] the charter.” 

Salty Bill drew a long breath. “Either 
we stay here and freeze to death before 
spring, or else we pull out and lose our 
money. Nice sort of choice, ain't it?” he 
went on sareastically. “Say,” he added, 
“when I chartered the Siren I reckoned I 
was dealing with a sane man who didn’t 
want to spend his winter holidays on top 
of a frost-bitten pile of rock.” A wave 
of recklessness took him, and he laughed 
out loud. “Look here, MacTier, I'll leave 
it to these two,” he jerked his thumb at 
Nanook and Black Matt. “Matt, you've 
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“I'll anchor this blackguard to you.” interjected the skipper, 
“and take a watch till midnight.” 


always been figuring on having the say, 
now you've got it.” 

Slowly and almost imperceptibly Na- 
nook’s elbow shifted till it touched the sea- 
man with the slightest possible pressure. 
MacTier caught the movement and the 
eyes of the two crossed like rapiers. Then 
Matt’s voice, husky with ill-concealed sul- 
lenness, replied: 

“MacTier is the boss, and what he says 
goes.” 

And at that Nanook grunted assent. 


N OW on the exploration of the im- 
4 mediate neighborhood in search of 
some sheltered site for a cabin which 
would make the nightly return of the ex- 
niorers to the ship unnecessary, should 
they so desire. and on the finding of this 
site some half a mile distant. it is not 
necessary to dwell. Suffice it to say that 
within the next few days the cabin was 
built out of spare planks unearthed in the 
Siren’s hold and roofed with canvas from 
her tattered sails. To it there was brought 


a barrel of the crude oil used for the 
whaler’s auxiliary engine, and a small 
store of provisions such as might serve 
the occasion. With this cabin as a base, 
MacTier reckoned to explore the new 
found island with Nanook as guide, but 
not for an instant did he relax his guarded 
watch on the hunter and Black Matt. It 
appeared, now that the Siren was safely 
harbored, that the worst of possible dan- 
ger was over, and he took unceasing care 
that the two men spent but little time to- 
gether. Always. while this work con- 
tinued, Salty Bill and MacTier divided 
themselves, one remaining on land the 
other on the Siren. Rifles and ammuni- 
tion were removed to safety and kept 
almost within arm’s reach. It was notice- 
able. however, that during these arduous 
days Matt displayed no desire for further 
conversation with the Husky. He seemed, 
indeed, imbued with a ‘new and more 
agreeable spirit and worked with unre- 
mitting willingness and abilitv. But for 


Continued on page 76. 
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Has Canada a Political 


Something About Sir Clifford Sifton and His 
Habit of Swinging Elections 


years of age, as young in mind and 
body as he is ripe in wisdom and ex- 
perience, and fit every way. If a great 
occasion ever calls for a great executive 
it will find Sir Clifford Sifton in great 
condition. Heis 
one of the busy 
rich and his gos- 
pel is hard work. 
That is the way 
he keeps fit. 
Sir Clifford 
has two hobbies 
—horses and the 
Dominion of 
Canada. He 
rides hard for 
his body’s health 
and he _ thinks 
hard for his 
mind’s_ refresh- 
ment. It is not 
too much to say 
that Canada is 
his main inter- 
est in life and 
that the Conser- 
vation Commis- 
sion, of which 
he is chairman, 
is the medium of 
his good will. 
Outside of that 
his chief athletic 
exercise is 
swinging elec- 
tions. He is a 
giant swinger 
and, as he does 
it only once 


Ss: CLIFFORD SIFTON is fifty-six 


By H. F. Gadiby 
Illustrated by Lou Skuce 


defeat and lets others take the credit. 
Where was ever such another conqueror 
in history? It is as if Napoleon refused 
to follow up Austerlitz or Julius Cwesar 
ran away from the Rubicon. 

Sifton is professor emeritus of Cana- 


of the English race is the Canadian 
North-west and such other vacant spots 
as the five Eastern provinces may offer 
After the war this Canada of ours wil! 
fail of the great expectations formed of 
it if it does not become the substance of 
things hoped for 
and put in train 
by Clifford Sif. 
ton when his 
hand was on the 
helm more than 


twenty years 
ago. 
It was in 1905 
that Clifford 
Sifton dropped 


out of the Laur 
ier Cabinet on a 
question of con 
science and 
from that year 
dates his every- 
sixth-year ap- 
pearances which 
have caused so 
much comment. 
In the nine-year 
period between 
1896 and 1905 
Sifton had done 
his great work 
of opening up 
the North-West 
He was now 
squared away to 
bestow on his 
favored domain 
the ultimate 
blessing of re- 
sponsible gov - 


every six years, ernment. He 
he has plenty of took a great in- 
time to gather terest in the 
strength and He rides hard for his body's health, and he thinks hard for drafting of the 
make a good job Canada for his mind's refreshment. Automony Bills 
of it. 


These sextennial appearances and dis- 
appearances of Sir Clifford Sifton’s are 
very disturbing to his enemies. They 
never know where he is going to turn up 
next. All they know is that each sixth 
year he will burst into view like a comet 
in the sky and that great events wil! be- 
fall and will continue to befall until Sif- 
ton hides his light again. The great event 
that usually happens is a general elec- 
tion and, when the sheuting and the 
tumult dies, it will be found that Sir 
Clifford had the great event by the tail 
and was doing about what he liked with 
it. 

One thing certain is that Sifton never 
interferes in Canada’s affairs save for 
what he considers Canada’s good, and 
having done his bit he leaves the glory 
and the reward to other men. This is the 
strangest part of Sir Clifford Sifton’s 
psychology—his avoidance of the harvest. 
He plants the seed for others to reap. He 
passes the fruit around but takes not a 
bite himself. He plucks victory from 


dian politics. His career at Ottawa is 
well known. From 1896 to 1905 he was 
Minister of the Interior, during which 
period by reason of his bold yet sound im- 
migration policies, Canada experienced 
such a development as she never did be- 
fore or since. Sifton has been reproached 
for spending too much money on his set- 
tlement enterprises, but no one will gain- 
say the fact that he put Canada on the 
map by his colossal endeavors and tuned 
her up to play the great part in the 
British Empire which she has sustained 
from that time forward. Now that Union 
Government is a reality and we have a 
cabinet which is seized of the Western 
spirit—which is the Sifton spirit—which 
is the spirit of progress—we may assume 
that the aggressve immigration policy 
which Mr. Calder promises, and which a 
brother of Clifford Sifton confirms, is the 
old Sifton policy valid again. 

Clifford Sifton is of Rudyard Kipling’s 
opinion—that Canada’s future is Anglo- 
Saxon and that the home for white men 


for Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, aiming especially to steer 
clear of the great curse—as he deemed it 
—of separate schools. 

Sifton's idea was that separatism of 
education meant separatism of thought and 
action and did not make for harmonious 
citizenship or united nationhood. He saw 
no reason why the new provinces of the 
West should be saddled with the old feuds 
of the East, with its heritage of racia) 
and religious strife. What Sifton wanted 
for the West was a clean page—no blots 
dating back to Confederation and before. 
The West had a right to go ahead on its 
merits with no handicaps passed along 
from the effete East. Sifton had had ex- 
perience of separate schools in Manitoba. 
where he had been Attorney-General in 
the Greenway administration, and he de- 
sired nothing so much for Alberta and 
Saskatchewan as surcease from the same 
danger. As a former son of Ontario Sif- 
ton had not thought separate schools 
worked any too well there and one way 
and another he was determined that Al- 
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berta and Saskatcnewan should start free 
and unshackled in matters of education. 

As he himself put it to a friend at the 
time, “‘We must stop raising hell and raise 
something else. Now’s our chance.” 

But, if Sifton was determined that the 
North-west with its seventeen per cent. 
Roman Catholic population should not be 
given separate schools, which took thirty 
per cent. to justify them in Ontario, and 
forty-five per cent. in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, others were quite as determined 
that the new provinces should enjoy the 
douvtful boon. Quebee was determined, 
and so was Laurier. Henri Bourassa was 
also very much determined and busied 
himself as a go-between for Monsignor 
Sbaretti, the papal delegate, and Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier. Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, 
at that time Minister of Justice, was also 
set on giving the North-west separate 
schools and is generally regarded as the 
author of the famous clause on which 
Sifton broke with the Government. The 
story runs that Sifton went away for a 
week’s rest and on his return found that 
the clause had been slipped in. The gen- 
eral opinion at the time was that “they 
had put one over on Sifton.” 


hap the end Sifton went out alone. For 
a while it was thought that the On- 
tario Liberals might bolt with him, but 
they had their own bargain with separate 
schools to consider so they held steady, 
though wobbling perceptibly. Sifton 
never forgave Laurier for the trick played 
in his absence and then and there began 
that quarrel between two big men which 
bore such bitter fruit for Laurier in 1911 
and again in 1917. Rumor has it that 
Laurier repented afterwards, missing, as 
he did, the keen, practical mind of Sifton 
from his counsels, and sent messengers of 
peace to his rebellious colleague. But 
Sifton was a proud man and would not 
deal with subordinates. Laurier was just 
as proud. So these two great men never 
came together again. It is wagered by 
some that, if this feud had been adjusted, 
the Liberal party would be in power yet 
and Sir Wilfrid Laurier would not now 
be casting about for a sucessor while the 
greatest business mind Canada has pro- 
duced in fifty years 
is a voluntary exile 
in England. 

The more one re- 
flects on the matter i 
the more one is 
convinced that the 
next premier of 
Canada will come 
out of the West 
and it seems a 
great pity to those 
who believe in him j 
that Sir Clifford 
Sifton should not 
be the man. How 
the tangled skein 
of national finance 
and social economy 
would unravel be- 
fore his penetrat- 
ing shrewdness! 
His deafness, 
which some people 
make an objection, a 
is a mere trifle. He 
would guess what 


the other fellows 
were saying any- 


way and an official 
nudger at his 
elbow in Parlia- 
ment could easily 
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put him wise to such points of the de- 
bate as might merit his attention. At 
all events Sir Clifford wasn’t so deaf in 
1917 that he couldn’t hear Union Govern- 
ment coming. Indeed, the current joke 
at Ottawa anywhere from April last was 
that Union Government would be a very 
fine thing because it was strained through 
Sir Clifford Sifton’s ear trumpet. 

Many people will remember what Sir 
Clifford Sifton did in 1911—he swung the 
manufacturing East against the agricul- 
tural West. In 1917 he made the re- 
verse play—he swung the patriotic West 
against the indifferent East. At least 
that is what his critics say he did and 
they think none the more of him for it. 
Twice in six years Sir Clifford did what 
his enemies said he could never do again— 
won an election. At all events that is the 
charge made against him. Whether it 
was Sifton’s organizing genius or the 
luck of circumstance that turned the trick 
I am not disposed to say, but I do know 
that in each case Sifton beat the game. 
Wherever he has interested himself in a 
general election it has been “heads I win, 
tails you lose.” There is no need to go 
into motives here—what we are describ- 
ing is results. 


T is worth remarking that Sir Clifford’s 

present frame of mind is to regard 
Ontario as part of the West and to rely 
on a rapprochement between the West 
and its nursing mother—which Ontario 
really is—to pull Quebec and the Mari- 
time Provinces into the full swirl of na- 
tional affairs. And now is the time for 
the rapprochement while the West feels 
grateful to Ontario for body-checking 
Quebec while Manitoba, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia scored 
the goal. A modus vivendi is Sir Clif- 
ford’s constant cry—meaning by that a 
better understanding between Western 
enterprise and Eastern Capital. A modus 


vivendi may also include a sane compro- 
mise on the tariff—live and let live in- 
stead of take everything and give nothing 
which is the West’s weakness to-day. The 
limit of tariff variation in Canada is well 
known to all publicists. Free Trade under 
the Liberals means about five per cent. 
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less tariff than Adequate Protection under 
the Conservatives. The difference is 
hardly worth quarreling over if people 
are prosperous and markets easy. After 
all it is markets that makes the farmer 
happy, not tariffs, and markets the 
farmer has had and will continue to have 
in plenty. Free cattle he has had for a 
long time-—free wheat is a more recent 
blessing. Nearly every item on the reci- 
procity schedules of 1911 1s now conceded 
and what the farmer has to complain 
about in that direction heaven only knows 
He says that agricultural implements cost 
too much — and perhaps they do — but 
why worry about the tools of industry 
when the industry is so enormously fruit- 
ful? I might just as well curse this pencil 
of mine—which earns me a fairly good 
living—for costing five cents instead of 
three. 


Many reasons have been suggested wh) 
Sir Clifford opposed reciprocity and the 
best interests of the West in 1911 when 
his own newspaper, the Manitoba Free 
Press, took the other side. Sir Clifford 
invited the resentment of his fellow West- 
erners by the course he took and the 
motive-mongers naturally sought for a 
compelling reason. The first thing that 
popped into their minds was revenge on 
Laurier, but those who know Clifford Sif- 
ton never believed it. The fact of the 
matter is that Sifton is a staunch Cana- 
dian and in opposing reciprocity he simply 
followed up a fundamental doctrine of his 
that there are better, more self-respecting 
ways of making Canada rich than by sell- 
ing things to the United States. 

Let motives be what they may, Sir Clif- 
ford Sifton is generally credited with win- 
ning the election of 1911 for the Borden 
Government. Up to two weeks of polling 
day the Liberal campaign had gone with 
a hurrah. Then came a change in the 
air, a chill, almost a frost, and the bet- 
ting—sure sign of the weather—veered to 
the Conservative side. The story spread 
that Sifton was managing the strategy 
for the enemy and the battle was lost 
right there. Part of the Sifton strategy 
was to make a dead set on the Laurier 
cabinet ministers — to shoot down the 
leaders, so to speak—and this strategy 


Part of the Sifton strategy was to make a dead set on the cabinet ministers— 


to shoot down the leaders. 
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was so successful that three- 
quarters of them were left on 
the stricken field. The vet- 
eran Minister of Militia went 
down before a beardless boy 
in King’s County, Nova 
Scotia. The rout was com- 
plete—but the victor—if Sir 
Clifford was the man — 
claimed no spoils. Following 
his usual practice he dis- 
dained the laurels and asked 
as guerdon the hardest job of 
work in sight. 


job he got in the 
shape of the Chairman- 
ship of the Conservation 
Commission, which is not only 
the hardest job in Canada, 
but the most important for 
the future welfare of the 
country. It is a happy turn 
of events that the man with 
the most constructive intellect 
for resolute administration is 
posted, in this time of stress 
and storm, where those quali- 
ties are most needed. In 1911 
the Government did not con- 
sider the Conservation Com- 
mission a big job. It saw, as 
through a glass darkly, that 
our natural resources must 
come to an end—as all things 
do — if not prudently man- 
aged, but it assumed that the 
end was a long way off and 
that the old haphazard, waste- 
ful methods had years to go 
yet. Let the next generation 
worry — that was their cue. : 
Sifton was the man who saw 

the danger close at hand and 

took measures to meet it. His 
watchwords were “conserve,” 
“restore,” but it took a world- 

war to bring this doctrine of thrift home 
to the whole people. 

Time has proved that Sifton was right, 
but his great merit is that he didn’t wait 
for time to prove it but went ahead with 
the necessary measures. That the natural 
resources of Canada are in as good shape 
as they are is largely due to the far 
vision and untiring vigilance of Sir Clif- 
ford Sifton, who has done sentry-go for 
the people’s interests for the last six 
years. The Conservation Commission is 
known in Ottawa as the one commission 
that gets things done. It gets things done 
because it is a projection of Sir Clifford’s 
personal efficiency, buttressed by capable 
officials who reflect the Sifton mind and 
are confident of their chief’s support. 
This confidence is mutual—Sifton backs 
his men up and his men do the same by 
him. All questions of conservation are 
solved on the simple formula of the great- 
est and most lasting good for the greatest 
number. 

The Conservation Commission embraces 
in its purview all the resources of the 
field. forest. river, lake, sea and mine. 
Sir Clifford’s last annual address took in 
such various matters as forest patrol, re- 
planting, briquetting and carbonizing Al- 
berta lignites, prairie fires, white pine 
blister, the pulpwood industry, illustra- 
tion farms, rural school gardens, farm 
accounting, breeders’ clubs, tractor de- 
monstrations, co-operative tillage and 
marketing, fuel control, wasteful mining, 
nickel development, electric smelting, the 
flotation process, steel for shell making, 
fire losses, town planning, civic improve- 
ment and—water powers. 


From the space given to water powers 
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Union Governmen: must be a fine thing because 


it is clear that Sir Clifford Sifton con- 
siders this the greatest question of the 
day. The bibliography of water power in 
Canada amounts now to a pile of books 
six feet high—all of which the Conser- 
vation Commission has read and digested. 
The net result of this research is that the 
water power of Canada represents one 
hundred and seventy million tons of coal 
running to waste every year. In this vast 
reserve store lies the solution not only of 
Canada’s power problem, but to a great 
extent of her heating problem also. If 
Quebec and Ontario, for example, are ever 
to be independent of Pennsylvania coal 
and we can’t go on begging of the United 
States much longer—water power must 
do the business. Wherever black coal is 
lacking white coal must do the work. 
When Sir Adam Beck took hold of the 
Hydro-Electric the most sanguine pro- 
phets spoke of ten thousand horsepower 
as the limit. Hydro-Elertric is now dis- 
tributing two hundred and fifty thousand 
horsepower and could sell that much more 
if it had it. 

Sir Adam Beck is a sort of river god 
and Niagara is his special care. He is, I 
take it, not much interested in other pro- 
jects, being busy enough with his own. 
This leaves the St. Lawrence to Sir Clif- 
ford who has acted more than once as 
its tutelary deity. Some years ago Sir 
Clifford defeated an attempt to steal the 
St. Lawrence river for a group of gentle- 
men in New York, who aimed to divide a 
million dollars a year among them and 
give Canada nothing for it. This attempt 
is likely to be renewed this year, but with 
Sir Clifford on guard the prospect of suc- 
cess is not overwhelming. Canada's share 


it 
strained through Sir Clifford Sifton'’s ear trumpet. 


Lawrence is two 
enough 
to turn all Eastern Ontario 
and a good part of Quebec 
into a hive of manufacturing 
industry. The policy of the 
Conservation Commission is 
to develop this power under 
a joint international commis- 
sion of expert engineers, to 
dispose of Canada’s share in 
Canada, to keep it under pub 
lic control, to make no lease to 
private corporations, and to 
allow no vested interests to be 
created either here or in the 
United States. 

The Conservation Commis 
sion, given a free hand, may 
be trusted to handle St. Law 
rence power for the benefit 
of the people concerned in its 
ise. It knows a great deal 
more about the subject, for 
instance, than the Committee 
of Scientific and Technica! 
Research whose first proposal 
was that the river might be 
dredged to a navigable depth 
of thirty feet, not knowing 
that it would ruin Canada to 
pay the bill and provide noth- 
ing in the way of practical 
result that the fourteen-foot 
channel does not furnish al- 
ready. The Committee of 
Scientific and Technical Re- 
search should devote itself to 
study and the collection of 
data on which policies of con- 
servation mav be based. Its 
proper function is delibera- 
tive, not executive—to think 
and perpend, not to do. When 
it oversteps this mark it 
only shows what a pottering 
and futile body it is. Steps 
should be taken to fit it in where it be- 
longs—a research branch of the Conser- 
vation Commission under the guidance 
and impulse of Sifton’s practical mind. 


of the St. 
million horsepower 


was 


HEN Sifton came back to Canada in 

the spring of 1917 the Union Gov- 
ernment idea had sagged considerably. 
Premier Borden had had bad luck with it. 
but was still set on forming a trump hand 
out of two spots and discards from the 
Liberal party. The Conservative party 
was sore at its leader for peddling its 
chances among the little fellows. It looked 
to Sir Clifford as if Laurier might win 
and he didn’t favor the prospect because 
Sir Wilfrid did not seem to be as keen on 
war matters as he might be. Sir Clifford, 
who has one son at the front and another 
invalided home to England. was of the 
opinion that the war and nothing else in 
the world mattered. Not only did the 
safety of democracy and the triumph of 
Christian civilization depend on its being 
won, but the henor of Canada was at 
stake—we must “carry on.” That meant, 
of course, that Sir Clifford believed in con- 
scription. 

Sir Clifford sounded four Liberal mem- 
bers of Parliament on the subject with 
the result that those four members said 
Sir Clifford said one thing and Sir Clif- 
ford said that he said nothing at all. No- 
body lied. The simple explanation is that 
the four Liberals read opinions into Sir 
Clifford’s question which Sir Clifford did 
not hold. When you are quizzing another 


man on his views you do not stop his flow 
Continued on page 75. 
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The Pawns Count 


A Story of Secret Service and the Great War 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


Author of “Mr. Rex of Monte Carlo,” 


Hlustrated by Charles L 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

+ OW, indeed, I feel that I am in 
| New York,” Pamela declared, as 
she broke off one of the blossoms 
of the great cluster of deep-red roses Dy 
her side, and gazed downward over her 
shoulder at the far-flung carpet of lights. 
“One sees little bits of America in every 

country of the world, but never this 

Fischer, unusually grave and funereal 
looking in his dinner-clothes and black 
tie, followed her gesture with thoughtful 
eyes. Everything that was ugly in 
stretching arms of the city seemed soft 
ened, shrouded and bejewelled. Even the 
sounds, the rattle and roar of the over 
head railways, the clanging of the electric 
car bells, the shrieking of the sirens upon 
the river, seemed somehow to lost 
their harsh note, to have be the 
human cry of the great live city, awaking 
and stretching itself for the night. 

“I agree with you,” he said. “You dine 
at the Ritz-Carlton and you might be in 
Paris. You dine here, and one knows that 
you are in America.” 


the 


nave 


‘ome 


“Yet even here we have become increas 
ingly luxurious,” Pamela remarked. look- 
ing around. “The glass and linen upon 
the tables are quite French; those shaded 
lights are exquisite. That little band, too. 
was playing at the Ritz three years ago. 
I am sure that the maitre d’hotel who 
brought us to our table was once at the 
Café de Paris.” 

“Money would draw all those thines 
from Europe even to the Sahara.” 
Fischer observed, “so long as there were 
plenty of it. But millions could not buy 
our dining-table in the clouds.” 

“A little effort of the imagination, for- 
tunately,” Pamela laughed, looking up- 
wards. “There are stars, but no clouds.” 

“I guess one of them is going to slip 
down to the next table before long.” Van 
Teyl observed, with a little movement of 
his head. 

They all three turned around and 
looked at the wonderful bank of pink roses 
within a few feet of them. 

“One of the opera women, I daresay,” 


the young man con- 
tinued. “They are 
rather fond of this 


place.” 
Pamela leaned 
ward. Fischer 


for 


was 
Watching the streets 
below. Only a short 


distance away was a 
huge newspaper bui!d- 
ing, flaring with 
lights. The pavements 
fringing it were 
thronged with a little 
stationary crowd. <A 
row of motor-bicycles 
was in waiting. <A 
night edition of the 
paper was almost due. 

“Mr. Fischer,” Pa- 


Fischer, the German-American Spy. 


“The Double Traitor,” ete. 


Wrenn 


SYNOPSIS: Capt Graham, a? By 


officer, invents a new explosive of tre- 


Teyl, ay 
girl; Oscar Fischer, a Germay 


nyea, 


erica 


Japanese 
The formula | 


fered. Pamela Van Teyl returns 


Fiscl nd finds that he sharing 
Vew York h he brothey 
‘ hn ¢ tres alet named N Kast 
The Pa ro¥es to be in the Japa 
secret ger ce and, Pa 
t to have the stolen formule he 
f & fo lores tf from he She 
cued by Lutchester tho has also 
fo Imerica ach 
Teyl i his a 
fo release him if Pamela will 
} documen? gives 
a document belic na it to be the for 
mula. Immediately Fischer and Baron 
a German envoy. give N 
as? ssagqge to be delivered by him 
‘o the J « Emperor, p sing a 
ret f f hetweeyr the fu cou 
tries. Lutcheate takea the document 
by force from Nikasti and learns the 
contents. Fischer proves to be a men 
he of a group of German-Americans 
plotting to prevent by violence § the 
shipm g of munitions from the United 
States fire Allies. He plots to have 
aan ma Lutchest: r 
mela asked suddenly, “what about that 


news”’ 

He withdrew his eyes from the street. 
Almost unconsciously he straightened 
himself a little in his place. There was 
pride in his tone. Behind his spectacles 
his eves flashed. 

“IT would have told it you before,” he 
said, “but you would not have believed it. 
Soon—in a very few moments—the news 
will be known. You will see it break 


away in waves from that building down 
there, so I will bear with your incredulity. 
The German and British fleets have met 
and the victory has remained with us.” 
“With us?” Pamela repeated. 
“With 


Germany,” Fischer corrected 
himself hastily. 

“Is this true?” James 
Van Tey! almost 
shouted. “Fischer, are 
you sure of what 
you're saying? Why, 
its incredible!” 

“Tt is true,” was the 
proud reply. “The 
German navy has been 
a long time proving it- 
self. It has done so 
now. To-day every 
German citizen is the 
proudest creature 
breathing. He knew 
before that his armies 
were invincible. He 
knows now that his 
fleet is destined to 


Pamela Van Tey}. 


make his country the mistress of the seas 
England’s day is over. Her ships were 
badly handled and foolishly flung into 
battle. She has lost many of her finest 
units. Her navy is to-day a crippled and 
maimed force. The German fleet is out 
in the North Sea, waiting for an enemy 
who has disappeared.” 

“It is inconceivable,” Pamela gasped. 

“T do not ask vou to believe my words,” 
Fischer exclaimed. “Look.” 


A S though the flood-gates had been sud 
4 denly opened, the stream of patient 
waiters broke away from the newspaper 
building below. Like little fireflies, the 
motor-bicycles were tearing down the dif- 
ferent thoroughfares. Boys like ants, 
with their burden of news sheets, were 
running in every direction. Motor-wag- 
gons had started on their furious race 
Even the distant echoes of their cries 
came faintly up. Fischer called a mes- 
senger and sent him for a paper. 

“IT do not know what report you will 
see,’ he said, “but from whatever source 
it comes it will confirm my story. The 
news is too great and sweeping to be con- 
tradicted or ignored.” 

“If it’s true,” Van Teyl muttered, 
“you've made a fortune in my office to- 
day. It looks like it, too. There was 
something wrong with Anglo-French be- 
side your selling for the last hour this 
afternoon. I couldn't get buyers to listen 
for a moment.” 

“Yes, I shall have made a great deal of 
money,” Fischer admitted, “money which 
I shall value because it comes magnifi- 
cently, but I hope that this victory may 
help me to win other things.’’s 

He looked fixedly at Pamela and she 
moved uneasily in her chair. Almost un- 
consciously the man himself seemed some- 
how associated with his cause, to be as- 
suming a larger and more tolerant place 
in her thoughts. Perhaps there was some 
measure of greatness about him after all 
The strain of waiting for the papers be- 
came almost intolerable. At last the boy 
reappeared. The great black head-lines 
were stretched out before her. She felt 
the envelopment of Fischer’s triumph. 
The words were there in solid type, and 
the paper itself was one of the most re- 
liable. 
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“QUEEN Mary,” “INDEFATIGABLE,” AND 
MANY FINE SHIPS LOST. 
Pamela looked up from the sheet. 
“It is too wonderful,” she whispered, 
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with a note of awe in her tone. “I don’t 
think that anyone ever expected this. 
We all believed in the British navy.” 

“There is nothing,” Fischer declared, 
“that England can do which Germany 
cannot do better.” 

“And America best of all,’’ Pamela said. 

Fischer bowed. 

“That is one comparison which will 
never now be made,” he declared, “for 
from to-night Germany and America will 
draw nearer together. The bubble of 
British naval omnipotence is pricked.” 

“Meanwhile,” Van Teyl observed, put- 
ting his paper away, “we are neglecting 
our dinner. Nothing like a good dose of 
sensationalism for giving us an appetite.” 

Fischer was watching his glass being 
filled with champagne. He seized it by 
the stem. His eyes for a moment tra- 
velled upwards. 

“IT am an American citizen,” he said, 
with a strange fervor in his tone, “but 
for the moment I am called back. And 
so I lift my glass and I drink—TI alone, 
without invitation to you others—to those 
brave souls who have made of the North 
Sea a holy battle-ground.” 

He drained his glass and set it down 
empty. Pamela watched him as though 
fascinated. For a single moment she was 
conscious of a queer sensation of personal 
pity for some shadowy and absent friend, 
of something almost like a lump in her 
throat, a strange instinct of antagonism 
towards the man by her side so enveloped 
in beatific satisfaction—then she frowned 
when she realized that she had been think- 
ing of Lutchester, that her first impulse 
has been one of sympathy for him. The 
moment passed. The service of dinner 
was pressed more insistently upon them. 
James Van Teyl, who had been leaning 
back in his chair, talking to one of the 
maitres d’hotel, dismissed him with a little 
nod and entrusted them with a confidence. 

“Say, do you know who’s coming to the 
next table?” he exclaimed. “Sonia!” 

They were all interested. 

“You won’t mind?” Fischer asked diffi- 
dently. 

“In a restaurant, how absurd!” Pamela 
laughed. “Why, I’m dying to see her. I 
wonder how it is that some of these 
greatest singers in the world lead such 
extraordinary lives that people can never 
know anything of them.” 

“Society is tolerant enough nowadays,” 
her brother observed, “but Sonia won’t 
give them even a decent chance to wink at 
her eccentricities. She crossed, you know, 
on the Prince Doronda’s yacht, for fear 
they wouldn’t let her land.” 

“Here she comes,” Pamela whispered. 

There was a moment’s spellbound sil- 
ence. Two maitres d’hotel were hurrying 
in front. A pathway from the lift had 
been cleared as though for a royal per- 
sonage. Sonia, in white from head to 
front, a dream of white lace and chin- 
chilla, with a Russian crown of pearls in 
her glossy black hair, and a rope of pearls 
around her neck, came like a waxen 
figure, with scarlet lps and flashing 
eyes, towards her table. And behind her 
—Lutchester! Pamela felt her fingers 
gripping the tablecloth. Her first im- 
pulse, curiously enough, was one of wild 
fury with herself for that single instant’s 
pity. Her face grew cold and hard. She 
felt herself sitting a little more upright. 
Her eyes remained fixed upon the new- 
comers. 

Lutchester’s behavior was admirable. 
His glance swept their little table with- 
out even a shadow of interest. He ignored 
with passive unconcern the mistake of 
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Van Teyl’s attempted greeting. He looked 
through Fischer as though he had been a 
ghost. He stood by Sonia’s side while 
she seated herself, and listened with 
courteous pleasure to her excited admir- 
ation of the flowers and the wonderful 
vista. Then he took his own place. In his 
right hand he was carrying an evening 
paper with its flaming headlines. 

“That,” Fischer pronounced, struggling 
to keep the joy from his tone, “is very 
British and very magnificent!” 


Pp“ MELA had imperfect recollections of 
the rest of the evening. She remem- 
bered that she was more than usually 
gay throughout dinner-time, but that she 
was the first to jump at the idea of a 
hurried departure and a visit to a music- 
hall. Every now and then she caught 
a glimpse of Sonia’s face, saw the chal- 
lenging light in her brilliant eyes, heard 
little scraps of her conversation. The 
Frenchwoman spoke always in her own 
language, with a rather shrill voice, 
which made Lutchester’s replies sound 
graver and quieter than usual. More 
than once Pamela’s eyes rested upon the 
broad lines of his back. ® He sat all the 
time like a rock, courteous, at times ob- 
viously amused, but underneath it all 
she fancied that she saw some signs of 
the disturbance from which she herself 
was suffering. She rose to her feet at 
last with a little sigh of relief. It was 
an ordeal through which she had passed. 

Once in the lift, her brother and Fisch- 
er discussed Lutchester’s indiscretion 
volubly. 

“IT suppose,” Van Teyl declared, “that 
there isn’t a man in New York who 
wouldn’t have jumped at the chance of 
dining alone with Sonia, but for an Eng- 
lishman, on a night like this,” he went 
on, glancing at the paper, “say, he must 
have some nerve!” 

“Or else,” Fischer remarked, “a won- 
derful indifference. So far as I have 
studied the Anglo-Saxon temperament, I 
should be inclined to vote for the indif- 
ference. That is why I think Germany 
will win the war. Every man in that 
country prays for his country’s success, 
not only in words, but with his soul. I 
have not found the same spirit in Eng- 
land.” 

“The English people,” Pamela inter- 
posed, “have a genius for concealment 
which amounts to stupidity.” 

“T have a theory,” Fischer said, “that 
to be phlegmatic after a certain pitch is 
a sign of low vitality. However, we shall 
see. Certainly, if England is to be saved 
from her present trouble, it will not be 
the Lutchesters of the world who will 
do it, nor, it seems, her navy.” 

They found their way to a large music- 
hall, where Pamela listened to an indif- 
ferent performance a little wearily. The 
news of what was termed a naval dis- 
aster to Great Britain, was flashed upon 
the screen, and, generally speaking, the 
audience was stunned. Fischer behaved 
throughout the evening with tact and 
discretion. He made few references to 
the matter, and was careful not to in- 
dulge in any undue exhilaration. Once, 
when Van Teyl had left the box, how- 
ever, to speak to some friends, he turned 
earnestly to Pamela. 

“Will it please you soon,” he begged, 
“to resume our conversation of the other 
day? However you may look at it, things 
have changed, have they not? An in- 
vincible British navy has been one of 
the fundamental principles or beliefs in 
American politics. Now that it is de- 
stroyed, the outlook is different. I could 


go myself to the proper quarter in Wash 
ington, or Von Schwerin is here to be 
my spokesman. I have a fancy, though, 
to work with you. You know why.” 

She moved uneasily in her place. 

“T have no idea,” she objected, “what 
it is that you have to propose. Besides 
I am only just a woman who has been 
entrusted with a few diplomatic errands.” 

“You are the niece of Senator Hast 
ings,” Fischer reminded her, “and Hast 
ings is the man through whom I should 
like my proposal to go to the President 
It is an honest offer which I have to make 
and although it cannot pass through of 
ficial channels, it is official in the highest 
sense of the word, because it comes tc 
me from the one man who is in a position 
to make himself responsible for it.” 

Her brother came back to the box be 
fore Pamela could reply, but, as they 
parted that night, she gave Fischer her 
hand. 

“Come and see our new quarters,” she 
invited. “I shall be at home any time 
to-morrow afternoon.” 

It was one of the moments of Fischer's 
life. He bowed low over her fingers. 

“I accept, with great pleasure,” he 
murmured. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


ONIA had an air of one steeped 1: 

an almost ecstatic content. On her 
return from the roof garden she had ex 
changed her wonderful gown for a white 
silk negligee, and her headdress of pearls 
for a quaint little cap. She was stretched 
upon a sofa drawn before the wide-flung 
French windows of her little sitting-room 
at the Ritz-Carlton, a salon decorated in 
pink and white, and filled almost to over 
flowing with the roses which she loved 
By her side, in an easy chair which she 
had pressed him to draw up to her couch 
sat Lutchester. 


“This,” she murmured, “is one of the 
evenings which I adore. I have no work 
no engagements—just one friend with 
whom to talk. My fine clothes have gone 
I am myself,” she added, stretching out 
her arms. “I have my cigarettes, my 
iced sherbet, and the lights and murmur 
of the city there below to soothe me. 
And you to talk with me, my friend 
What are you thinking of me—that I am 
a little animal who loves comfort too 
much, eh?” 

Lutchester smiled. 

“We all love comfort,” he replied. 
“Some of us are franker than others 
about it.” 

She made a little grimace. 

“Comfort! It is my own word, but 
what a word! It is luxury I worship— 
luxury—and a friend. Is that, perhaps. 
another word too slight, eh?” 

He met the provocative gleam in her 
eyes with a smile of amusement. 

“You are just the same child, Sonia,” 
he remarked. ‘Neither climate nor coun- 
try, nor the few passing years, can change 
you.” 

“It is you who have grown older and 
sterner,” she pouted. “It is you who 
have lost the gift of living to-day as 
though to-morrow were not. There was 
a time, was there not, John, when you did 
not care to sit always so far away?” 

She laid her hand—ringless, over- 
manicured, but delicately white—upon 
his. He smoothed it gently. 

“You see, Sonia,” he sighed, “troubles 
have come that harden the hearts even 
of the gayest of us.” 

She frowned. 
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Sonia came like a waxen figure. And behind her—Lutchester! 
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“You are not going to remind me—” 
she began. 

“If I reminded you of anything, Sonia,” 
he interrupted, “I would remind you that 
you are a Frenchwoman.” 

She stretched out her hand restlessly 
and took one of the Russian cigarettes 
from a bowl by her side. 

“You are not, by any chance, going to 
talk seriously, dear John?” 

“I am,” he assured her, “very serious- 

“Oh, la, la!” she laughed. “You, my 
dear, gay companion, you who have 
shaken the bells all your life, you are 
going to talk seriously! And to-night, 
when we meet again after so long. Ah, 
well, why should I be surprised?” she 
went on, with a pout. “You have chang- 
ed. When one looks into your face, one 
sees the difference. But to me, of all 
people in the world! Why talk seriously 
to me? Iam just Sonia, the gipsy nightin- 
gale. I know nothing of serious things.”’ 

“You carry one very serious secret in 
your heart,” he told her gravely, “one 
little pain which must sometimes stab 


you. You are a Frenchwoman, and 
yet—”’ 

Lutchester paused for a moment. 
Sonia, too, seemed suddenly to have 


awakened into a state of tense and vivid 
emotion. The cigarette burned away be- 
tween her fingers. Her great eyes were 
fixed upon Lutchester. There was some- 
thing almost like fear in their questioning 
depths. 

“Finish! 
tinue!” 

“And yet,” he went on, “your very 
dear friend, the friend for whose sake 
you are here in America, is your coun- 
try’s enemy.” 

She raised herself a 
couch. 

“That is not true,” she declared furious- 
ly. “Maurice loves France. His heart 
aches for the misery that has come upon 
her. It is your country only which he 
hates. If France had but possessed the 
courage to stand by herself, to resist 
when England forced her friendship up- 
on her, none of this tragedy would ever 
have happened. Maurice has told me so 
himself. France could have peace to-day, 
peace at her own price.” 

“There is no peace which would leave 
France with a soul, save the peace which 
follows victory,” Lutchester replied stern- 
ly. 

She crushed her cigarette nervously in 
her fingers, threw it away, and lit an- 
other. 

“T will not talk of these thines with 
you.” she cried. “It was not for this 
that von sought me out. eh? Tell me at 
once? Were these the thoughts you had 
in your mind when vou sent your little 
note?—when you chose to show yourself 
ance more in my life?” 


Finish!” she insisted. “Con- 


little upon the 


OR the first time of his own accord 

he drew his chair a little nearer to 
hers. He took her hands. She gave him 
both unresistingly. 

“Listen, dear Sonia,” he said, “it is 
true that I am a changed man. I am 
older than when we met last, and there 
are the other things. You remember the 
Chateau d’Albert?” 

“Of course!” she murmured. “And the 
young Due d’Albert’s wonderful house 
party. We all motored there from Paris. 
You and I were together! You have 
forgotten that, eh?” 

“T lay in that orchard for two days,” 
he went on grimly, “with a hole in my 
side and one leg pretty nearly done for. 
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I saw things I can never forget, in those 
days, Sonia. D’Albert himself was killed. 
It was in that first mad rush. Of the 
Chateau there remains but four blacken- 
ed walls.” 

“Pauvre enfant!” she murmured. “But 
you are well and strong again now, is it 
not so? You will not fight again, eh? 
You were never a soldier, dear friend.” 

“Just now,” he confided, “I have other 
work to do. It is that other work which 
has brought me to America.” 

She drew him a little closer to her. 
eyes questioned him. 

“There is, perhaps, now,” 
“a woman in your life?” 

“There is,” he admitted. 

She made a grimace. 

“But how clumsy to tell me, even though 
I asked,” she exclaimed. ‘What is she 
like? . . . But no. I do not wish to 
hear of her! If she is all the world to 
you, why did you send me that little note? 
Why are you here?” 

“Because we were once dear friends, 
Sonia,” he said, “because I wish to save 
you from great trouble.” 

She shrank from him a little fearfully. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Sonia,” he continued, with a note of 
sternness in his tone, “during the last 
two years you have gone backwards and 
forwards between New York and Paris, 
six times. I do not think that vou must 
make that journey again.” 

She was standing now, with one hand 
gripping the edge of the table. 

“John! John! What do 
you mean?” she demanded, and this time 
her own voice was hard. 

“T mean,” he said, “that when you leave 
here for Paris you will be watched day 
and night. The moment you set foot 
upon French soil you will be arrested 
and searched. If anything is found upon 
vou. such as a message from your friend 
in Washington—well. vou know what it 
would mean. Can’t vou see, you foolish 
child. the risk you have been running? 
Would vou care to be branded as a spy? 
—vou, daughter of France?” 


Her 


she asked, 


She struck at him. Her lace sleeves 
had fallen back. and her white arm. 
with its little clenched fist, flashed 


through the twilight, aimlessly yet pas- 


sionately. 

“You dare to eall me a spy! You, 
John?” she shrieked. “But it is hor- 
rible.” 


“Tt is espionare 


he told her gravely, 
“to bring a letter 


from any person in a 
friendly capite! and deliver it to an 
enemy. That is what you have done, 
Sonia, many times since the beginning 
of the war, so far without detection. It 
is because you are Sonia that I have come 
to save you from doing it again.” 

She groped her way back to the couch. 
She threw herself upon it with her back 
towards him, her head buried in her 
hands. 

“The letters are only between friends,” 
she faltered. “They have nothing to do 
with the war.” 

“You may have believed that.” Lut- 
chester replied gently, “but it is not true. 
You have been made the bearer of con- 
fidential communications from the Aus- 
trian Embassy here to certain people in 
Paris whom we will not name. I have 
pledged my word, Sonia, that this shall 
cease,” 


SHE sprang to her feet. All the 

feline joy of her languorous ease 
seemed to have departed. She was 
quivering and nervous. She stood over 
her writing-table. 


exclaimed 


“A dispatch form!” she 


“Quick! I will not see Maurice again 
Oh, how I have suffered! This sha!) 
end it. See, I have written ‘Good-oye! 


If he comes, I wil! 
bell quickly 


He will understand. 
not see him. Ring the 
There—it is finished!” 

A page-boy appeared, and she handed 
him the telegram. Then she turned a 
little pathetically to Lutchester. 

“Maurice foolish—very  ofter 
foolish,” she went on unsteadily, “but he 
has loved me, and a woman loves lov 
so much. Now I shall be lonely. And 
vet, there is a great weight gone from 
my mind. Always I wondered about thos 
letters. You will be my friend, Joh: 
You will not leave me all alone?” 

He patted her hand. 


“Dear Sonia,” he whispered, “solituds 


is not the worst thing one has to bear 
these days. Try and remember, won't 
vou, that all the men who might hav: 


loved you are fighting for your 
one way or another.” 

“It is all so sad,” she faltered, “and 

vyou—you are so stern and changed.” 
" “It is with me only as it is with the 
whole world,” he told her. ‘“To-night, 
though, you have relieved me of one 
anxiety.” 

Her eyes once more were for a moment 
frightened. 

“There was danger for poor little me?’ 

He nodded. 

“It is past,” he assured her. 

“And it is you who have saved me,” 
she murmured. “Ah, Mr. John,” she 
added, as she walked with him to the 
door, “if ever there comes to me a lover, 
not for the days only but pour la vie 
I hope that he may be an Englishman 
like you, whom al! the world trusts.” 

He laughed and raised her fingers to 
his lips. 

“Over-faithful, you called us once,” he 
reminded her. 

‘But that was when I was a child,” 
she said, “and in days like these we are 
children no longer.” 


country, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
UTCHESTER left Sonia and the Ritz 


Carlton a few minutes before mid 
night, to find a great yellow moon ever 
head, which seemed to have risen some 
where at the back of Central Park. The 
broad thoroughfare up which he turned 
seemed to have developed a new and:un- 
familiar beauty. The electric lamps 
shone with a pale and almost unnatural 
glow. The flashing lights of the auto 
mobiles passing up and down were almost 
whimsically unnecessary. Lutchester 
walked slowly up Fifth Avenue in th: 
direction of his hotel. 

Something—the beauty of the night, 
perhaps, or faint aftermath of 
sentimentality born of Sonia’s emotion 
tempted him during those few moments 
to relax. He threw aside his mask and 
breathed the freer for it. Once more he 
was a human being, treading the streets 
of a real city, his feet very much upo 
the earth, his heart full of the simplest 
things. All the scheming of the last few 
days was forgotten, the great issues, tl 
fine vet devious way to be steered amidst 
the rocks which beset him; even the de 
pression of the calamitous news from th: 
North Sea passed away. He was a very 
simple human being, and he was in love 
It was all so unpractical, so illusionary. 
and yet so real. Events, actual happen 
ings—he thrust all thoughts of these 
iway from his What she might 


some 


mind. 
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be thinking of him at that moment he 
ignored. He was content to let his 
thoughts rest upon her, to walk through 
the moonlit street, his brain and heart 
revelling in that subtle facility of the 
imagination which brought her so easily 


to his presence. It was a vividly real 
’amela, too, who spoke and walked and 
moved by his side. His memory failed 
him nowhere, followed faithfully the 
kaleidoscopic changes in her face and 
tone, showed him even that long, grate- 
ful, searching glance when their eyes 
had met in Teyl’s sitting-room. 
There had been times when she had shown 
clearly enough that she was anxious to 
understand, anxious to believe in him. 
He clung to the memory of these; pushed 
into the background that faint impres- 
sion he had had of her at the roof-garden, 
serene and proud, yet with a faint look 
of something like pain in her startled 
eyes. 
A large limousine passed him slowly, 
crawling up Fifth Avenue. Lutchester, 
with all his gifts of observation dormant, 
took no notice of its occupant, who leaned 
forward, raised the speaking-tube*to his 
lips, and talked for a moment to his 
chauffeur. The car glided round a side 
street and came to a standstill against 
the curb. Its solitary passenger stepped 
auietly out and entered a restaurant. 
The chauffeur backed the car a Tittle, 
slipped from his place and followed Lut. 
chester. 

By chance the little throng of people 
here became thicker for a few mo- 
ments and then ceased. Lutchester drew 
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a little sigh of relief as he saw before 
him almost an empty pavement. Then, 
just as he was relapsing once more into 
thought, some part of his subconscious 
instinct suddenly leaped into warning life. 
Without any actual perception of what it 
might mean, he felt the thrill of imminent 
danger, connected it with that soft foot- 
fall behind him, and swung round in time 
to seize a deadly and_ uplifted hand 
which seemed to end in a shimmer of dull 
steel. His assailant flung himself upon 
Lutchester with the lithe ferocity of a 
cat, clinging to his body, twisting and 
turning his arm to wrest it free. It was 
a matter of seconds only before his in- 
tended victim, with a fierce backward 
twist, broke the man’s wrist and, wrench- 
ing himself free from the knees which 
clung around him, flung him forcibly 
against the railings which bordered the 
pavement. Lutchester paused for a mo- 
ment to recéver his breath and looked 
around. A man from the other side of 
the street was running towards them, 
but no one else seemed to have noticed 
the struggle which had begun and finish 
ed in less than thirty seconds. The man, 
who was half-way across the thorough 
fare, suddenly stopped short. He shouted 
a warnine to Lutchester, who swung 
around. His late assailant, who hed been 
Iving motionless, had raised himself 
slightly. with a revolver clenched in his 
left hand. Lutchester’s spring on one 
side saved his life, for the bullet passed 
so close to his cheek that he felt the rush 
and heat of the air. The man in the 
centre of the road was busy shouting an 


Her great eves were 
fixed upon Lutches- 
ter There was some 
thing almost like fear 
in their depths. 


alarm vociferousiy, and other people on 
both sides of the thoroughfare were run- 
ning up. Lutchester’s eyes now never 
left the dark, doubled-up figure upon the 
pavement. His whole body was tense. 
He was prepared at the slightest move 
ment to spring in upon his would-be mur 
derer. The man’s eyes seemed to be burn 
ing in his white face. He called out to 
Lutchester hoarsely. 

“Don’t move or I shall shoot!” 

He looked up and down the street. One 
of the nearest of the hastening figures 
was a policeman. He turned the revolver 
against his own temple and pulled the 
trigger. 

Lutchester and an inspector of police 
walked slowly back along Fifth Avenue. 
Behind them, a little crowd was. still 
gathered around the spot from which the 
body of the dead man had already been 
removed in an ambulance wagon 

“T really remember nothing.” Lutches 
ter told his companion. “until I heard the 
footsteps behind me, and, turning round, 
saw the knife. This is simply an im- 
pression of mine—that he might have 
descended from the car which passed me 
and stopped just round the corner of 
that street.” 

“He's a chauffeur, right enough,” the 
inspector remarked. “It don’t seem to 
have been a chance job, either. Looks 
as though he meant doing you in. Got 
anv enemies?” 

“None that I know of,’ Lutchester an- 
swered cautiously. “Why, the car's 
there still,” ne added, as they approached 
the corner. 
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“And no chauffeur,” the other mutter- 


The inspector searched the car and 
drew out a license from the flap pocket. 
The commissionaire from the restaurant 
approached them. 

“Say, what are you doing with that 
car?” he demanded. 

“Better fetch the gentleman to whom 
it belongs,” the inspector directed. 

“What’s up, any way?” the man per- 
sisted. 

“You do as you’re told,” was the sharp 
reply. 

The commissionaire disappeared. The 
inspector studied the license which he 
had just opened. 

“What’s the name?” Lutchester in- 
quired. 

The man hesitated for a moment, then 
passed it over. 

“Oscar H. Fischer,” he said. “Happen 
to know the name?” 


UTCHESTER’S face was immovable. 

He passed the license back again. 
They both turned round. Mr. Fischer had 
issued from the restaurant. 

“What’s wrong?” he asked hastily. 
“The commissionaire says you want me, 
Mr. Superintendent?” 

The inspector produced his pocket-book. 

“Just want to ask you a few questions 
about your chauffeur, sir.” 

Fischer glanced at the driving-seat of 
the car, as though aware of the man’s dis- 
appearance for the first time. 

“What’s become of the fellow?” he in- 
quired. 

“Shot himself, the inspector replied, 
“after a deliberate attempt to murder this 
gentleman.” 

Mr. Fischer’s composure was admir- 
able. There was a touch of gravity 
mingled with his bewilderment. Never- 
theless he avoided meeting Lutchester’s 
eves. 

“You horrify me!” he exclaimed. “Why, 
the fellow’s only been driving for me for 
a few hours.” 

“That so?” the inspector remarked, 
with a grunt. “Got any character with 
him?” 

“Asa matter of fact, I did not,” Fischer 
admitted frankly. “I discharged my 
chauffeur yesterday, at a moment’s notice, 
and this man happened to call just as I 
was wanting the car out this afternoon. 
He promised to bring me references to- 
morrow from Mr. Gould and others. I 
engaged him on that understanding. He 
told me that his name was Kay—Robert 
Kay. That is all that I know about him, 
except that he was an excellent driver. 
[ am exceedingly sorry, Mr. Lutchester,” 
he went on, turning towards him, “that 
this should have happened.” 

“So you two know one another, eh?” the 
inspector observed. 

“Oh, yes, we know one another!” Lut- 
chester admitted dryly. 

“IT shall have to ask you both for your 
names and addresses,” the official con- 
tinued. “I think I won’t ask you any 
more questions at present. Seems to me 
the magistrate had better take this on.” 

“T shall be quite at your service,” Lut- 
chester promised. 

The man made a few more notes, 
saluted, and took his leave. Fischer and 
Lutchester remained for moment upon 
the pavement. 

“It is a dangerous custom,” Lutchester 
remarked, “to take a servant without a 
reference.” 

“It will be a warning to me for the re- 
mainder of my life,” Fischer declared. 
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“I, too, have learnt something,” Lut- 
chester concluded, as he turned away. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


nee. as he waited for Pamela the 
following afternoon in the sitting-room 
of her flat on Fifty-Eighth Street, felt 
that although the practical future of his 
life might be decided in other places, it 
was here that its real climax would be 
reached. Pamela herself was to pro- 
nounce sentence upon him. He was fteel- 
ing scarcely at his best. An examination 
in the court-house, which he had imagined 
would last only a few minutes, had been 
protracted throughout the afternoon. The 
State attorney had asked him a great 
many questions, some rather awkward 
ones, and the inquiry itself had been al- 
most grudgingly adjourned for a few 
hours. And here, in Pamela’s sitting- 
room, the first things which caught his 
eye were the headlines of one of the after- 
noon papers: 


WESTERN MILLIONAIRE ENGAGES 
THE GIRL HESTE’S MURDERER 
AS CHAUFFEUR! 


ATTEMPTED MURDER AND 
SUICIDE IN FIFTH AVE. 
LAST NIGHT. 


Fischer pushed the newspaper impati- 
ently away, and, in the act of doing so, 
the door was opened and Pamela entered. 
She came towards him with outstretched 
hand. 

“T see you are looking at the account 
of your misdeeds,” she said, as she seated 
herself behind a tea-tray. ‘Will you tell 
me why a cautious man like you engages, 
without reference, a chauffeur who turns 
out to be a murderer?” 

Fischer frowned irritably. 

“For four hours,” he complained, 
“several lawyers and a most inquisitive 
magistrate have been asking me the same 
question in a hundred different ways. I 
engaged the man because I needed a 
chauffeur badly. He was to have brought 
his references this morning. I was only 
trusting him for a matter of a few hours.” 

“And during those few hours,” she ob- 
served, “he seems to have developed a 
violent antipathy to Mr. Lutchester.” 

“T do not understand the affair at all,” 
Mr. Fischer declared, “and, if I may say 
so, I am a little weary of it. I came here 
to discuss another matter altogether.” 

She leaned back in her place. 

“What have you come to discuss, Mr. 
Fischer?” 

“That depends so much upon you,” he 
replied. “If you give me any encourage- 
ment, I can put before you a great pro- 
position. If your prejudices, however, re- 
mains, as I think they always have been, 
on the side of England, why then I can 
do nothing.” 

“If I counted for anything,’ Pamela 
said, “i mean to say if it mattered to any- 
one what my attitude was, I would start 
by admitting that my sympathies are 
somewhat on the side of the Allies. On 
the other hand, my sympathies amount to 
nothing at all compared with my interest 
in the welfare of the United States. I 
am perfectly selfish in that respect.” 

“Then you have an open mind to hear 
what I have to say,” Fischer remarked. 
“IT am glad of it. You encourage me to 
proceed.” 

“That is all very well,” Pamela said, 
stirring her tea, “but I cannot help ask- 
ing once more why you come to me at all? 


What have I to do with any proposition 
you may have to make?” 

“ “Just this,” he exclaimed. “I have a 
serious and authentic proposition to make 
to the American Government. I cannot 
make it officially-—although it comes from 
the highest of all sources—for the most 
obvious reasons. It may seem better worth 
listening to to-day, perhaps, than a week 
ago, so far as you are concerned. That is 
because you believed in British invinci 
bility upon the sea. I never did.” 

“Go on, please,” Pamela begged. “Iam 
still waiting to realize my own position it 
all this.” 

“J should like,” Fischer declared, “my 
proposition to reach the President through 
Senator Hastings, and Senator Hastings 
is your uncle.” 

“T see,” Pamela murmured. 

“My offer itself is a very simple one,” 
Fischer continued. “‘Your secret service 
is so bad that you probably know nothing 
of what is happening. Ours, on the other 
hand, is still marvellously good, and what 
I am going to tell you is surely the truth. 
Japan is accumulating great wealth. She 
is saving her ships and men for one pur 
pose, and one purpose only. Europe could 
not bribe her highly enough to take a 
more active part in this war. Her price 
was one which could not be paid. She 
demanded a free hand with the United 
States.” 

“This,” Pamela admitted, “is quite in 
teresting, but it is entirely in the realms 
of conjecture, is it not?” 

“Not wholly,” Fischer insisted. “At the 
proper time I should be prepared to bring 
you evidence that tentative proposals 
were made by Japan to both England and 
France, asking what would be their atti 
tude, should she provide them with half a 
million men and undertake transport, if 
at the conclusion of the war she desired 
a settlement with the United States. The 
answer from France and England was 
the same—that they could not counter: 
ance an inimical attitude towards the 
States.” 

“You are bound to admit, then,” Pamela 
remarked, “that England played the game 
here?” 

“The bribe was not big enough,” 
Fischer replied drylv. “England would 
sell her soul, but not for a mess of pottage 
To proceed, however, Japan has practi 
cally kept out of the war. She is enjoving 
a prosperity never known before, and for 
every million pounds’ worth of munitions 
she exports to Russia, she puts calmly on 
one side 25 per cent. to accumulate for 
her own use. At the conclusion of the 
war she will be in a position she has never 
occupied before, and while the rest of the 
world is still gasping she will proceed 
to carry out what has been the dren of 
her life—the invasion of your Western 
States.” 

“T admit that this is plausible,” Pamela 
confessed, “but you are only pointin: out 
a very obvious danger, for which 1 am- 
agine that we are already fairly we!! pre- 
pared.” 

“Believe me.” Fischer said earnestly, 
“vou are not. It is this fact which makes 
the whole situation so vital to you. Later 
on in our negotiations I will show vou 
proof of vour danger. Meanwhile let me 
proceed to the offer which I am em 
powered to make, which comes direct from 
the one person in Germany whose word is 
unshakable.”’ 


PPAMELA changed her position a little, 

as though to escape from the sunlight 

which was finding its way underneath the 
Continued on page 72. 
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HERE can now be no doubt. Some- 
thing is radically wrong in the 
British army. Since the outbreak 
the war nearly all our great tactical 


moves have been failures or only par 
tially successful and the waste of lives 
and material has been appalling. If 
they happened in civil life there would be 
arrests for manslaughter and parliament- 
ary enquiries. 

Study this map. How did Germany 
9 


lo it 


ority we have 


»v abandoned the offensive in the west. 


With our creat superi 


It is now frankly admitted in Parliament 
nat we need at least 450,000 more men 
» defend ourselves in France until the 
Americans come in sufficient force a vear 
ence, and that does not take into con- 
deration possibilities in the Balkans 
and Palestine. A objection 
from wounded pride went up across Can- 
iia when a year ago it was sugested 
at our only hone was the United States. 
Without the United States, German 
would soon be the national language of 
Canada. With the United States we are 
superior in men and resources. By avoid- 
ing mistakes of the past we ourht to 
win; but we must have new men and new 
methods. Whether we win depends upon 
low our men and supplies are directed. 


storm of 


fhe most accurate intormation 


results there from, 
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correct, 


Lack of men is the excuse of our 
higher command. Incompetence, 
weakness in direction, is the charge 
made against them by the politi- 
clans who point out that Russia has 
no lack of men. 

Some who speak for the army 
have aroused suspicion and resent- 
ment because of their tendency to 
hide or pass over the mistakes or 
blame them upon the regimental 
officers and men. 

It is a fact that cannot be dis- 
puted. Officers and men of the in- 
dividual corps have seldom, if ever, 
even against terrific odds, failed to 
carry the objectives or hold the posi- 
tions indicated by the higher com- 
mand. Therefore, the men are 
blameless. 

It is also a fact that our organi- 
zation in France is a series of the 
most wonderfully efficient machines. 
The way in which the medical, 
transport, aviation and the many 
other departments carry out their 
individual duties is a marvel. It is 
more perfect, it works more smooth 
ly than any great industrial organi- 


zation on this side. 


To have each of his departments 
working as perfectly as the war 
departments are working in France 
would be regarded as a heavenly 
condition by any great industrial 
organizer. It is the popular idea 
that the men who build up great 
concerns get their pleasure in mak- 
ing money for their personal use. This is 
a very great mistake. I know or knew a 
great many of these men here and in 
Europe, some of them intimately. They 
all got their only pleasure out of the 
organizations they were developing. Not 
one of them benefited as much financially 
from their success as did their employés 
and the country as a whole. They are 
generally in debt all their lives. Two of 
the greatest individual business builders 
I] knew in Canada were Mr. Eaton, the 
retail merchant, and Mr. Massey, the 
agricultural implement manufacturer. 
Their incomes were larger than those of 
any other men in Canada. Two or three 
thousand dollars a year was all 
averaged for their own food, clothing or 
pleasures, but the contributions to the 
blic of the organizations they built up 
now amount to millions of dollars 
Timothy Eaton who left the most valu- 
able estate in Canada said shortly before 
his death that he had accomplished his 
object in life and there was nothing more 
to live for. 

I am writing of the really great men— 
not the second raters and bluffers who 
have acquired high rank and riches by 
the financial support of others; by 
luck and get-rich quick methods and not 
by brains and slow, hard work, or the 


they 


pu 


Our Failures: 


By John Bayne Maclean 
This is the eighth of Colonel Maclean's war article 


conditions as they a tually are and have spoke n fearle ssly with refer- 
ence to the tailuvres of the past, the reasons the retore and the probable 
These articles have been mueh criticized, but the 
information given and the conclusions drawn have heen invariably 


The yw have given 
appearing anywhere in Canada on 


highwaymen who depend upon 
combinations or crooked ways. 

Get this thought! you non-thinking. 
smal! visioned, jealous pin heads who are 
making it increasingly difficult for our 
worth-while men to give their tremen- 
dous ability to the building up of Canada 
with your threats to confiscate invest- 
ments. The money the real _ business 
builders make invariably goes back into 
the business. And the agitators who 
make most noise on this topic are also 
the men who have been too cowardly to 
enlist or too lazy to put forth the tremen- 
dous self-sacrificing efforts necessary for 
the success that excites the envy of the 
indolent. 


Nnancia 


] T OTWITHSTANDING the great effi- 

ciency of these two essential fac- 
tors of our army—men and machinery— 
we fail when we put them into motion 
to carry out the great object for which 
they are organized. The individual units 
work perfectly, but they do not synchron- 
ize with the others. For example, the 
artillery and infantry capture their ob- 
jectives, but the cavalry ordered to be 
right behind them to pursue and keep 
moving the dislodged enemy does not ar- 
rive until next day. 

Viewing the war situation as a prac- 
tical big business problem—and that is 
all it is—there is undoubtedly something 
wrong with the general management or 
the supreme command. The people of 
the Empire have refused nothing. They 
agree to any sacrifice. They have been 
magnificent. 

The Northcliffe group blame Haig and 
Robertson for our failures, but I think if 
the problem were submitted to some big 
business executive, Geddes, for example, 
he would very quickly exonorate, par- 
tially at any rate, these two military 
leaders. The Imperial Government— 
which ought to mean His Majesty and 
the man he selected and entrusted with 
the general management of the Empire. 
Lloyd George—is primarily to blame for 
placing an inexperienced executive in the 
war ministry Lord Derby is a man for 
whom we must all have the greatest res- 
pect, but a man who has not had vears of 
training in the direction of great organ- 
ization and particularly in finding and 
handling great executive officers is so 
much handicapped as to be a real danger. 
It is bad enough to put the buildine and 
direction of the organization for the de- 
fence of the Empire under an amateur in 
peace times; but it is criminal when we 
are fighting for our very existence. The 
greatest organizers make mistakes but 
how many must a man make with no 
experience in finding the best men? And 
there are so manv great men with proved 
organizing and directing capacity in the 
Empire there should be no difficulty in 
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getting yvood 
man. A good 
man would soon 
decide whether 
Robertson and 
Haig were blam- 
able. Possibly 
Robertson him- 
self should be 
War Minister. 
He has risen 
from the ranks 
which is a great 
recommen- 
dation. And it 
is a fact given 
me by a friend 
of his only the 
other day, that 
he is continually 
handicapped by 
political inter- 
ference. 

At the same 
time there are —— 
explana- 


Yorkshire at the 
time and as the 
local pape? 
could not piace 
him I. sent 
sketch of him to 
one of them, the 
Leeds Ve re 

I think, which 
they were wood 
enough to pub 
ish in part. Ir 
this I drew at 
tentior to the 
emy loymet tof 
staff expert 
the firing line 
lo have allowed 


in expert like 
Capt. D. to get 
nto the firing 
line when war 


out, ow 
stead of assign 
ng him to 


portant staff 


tions worth con- 
sidering. One 
fact is you can- 
not improvise a 
great organiza- 
tion with able 
executives in 
two or three 
years and a general manager must fai! 
if his directors and shareholders are con 

tinually interfering, putting their friends 
into good jobs, or letting his secret plans 
leak out to his comvetitors. Something 
like this has happened scores of times in 
Canada and the United States. British 
concerns have been started here with use- 
less men in charge, put in charge b 

family and financial pull, with the inevit- 
able result—failure. The Grand Trunk 
Railway is a good example of this. It 
has never shaken itself clear of this 
baneful influence. 

A friend of mine, now probably the 
greatest industrial executive in the 
United States, told me he was once figur- 
ing with some financial associates on 
buying an old established factory, run 
down, losing money, full of obsolete ma- 
chinery. The owners wanted $2,000,000, 
while an entire new plant with the most 
modern machinery could be built for 
$1,000,000. His financial backers were 
surprised when he decided upon the old 
concern. About the old plant was an 
organization which its founder had spen* 
fifty years building up, so that the 
various executives and all their depart- 
ments knew and were working smooth- 
ly with each other. All thev needed to 
do far bigger things was improved direc-’ 
tion. Poor as it was he knew it would 
cost a great deal more than a million in 
waste and many years in time to get 
another such organization together. 


FE provided, at Camberley, England, 

for the technical training of men 
for the big military jobs, a staff college 
with a two year course. To this were 
sent annually a small number, far too 
few, selected by competitive examination, 
from the most capable and efficient in 
the entire army. To get in meant months 
and months of hard preparatory work 
assisted by expert coaches. Many 
officers were too lazy to compete. . There- 
fore the men who took the course were 
undoubtedly the pick of the army. They 
had ability and, what is more, a capa- 
city for hard work. We had a similar 
course in Canada under the supervision 


the central powers 


duties, was 


From Red Cross M about as senile 
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Neutral countries are shown in white. 


of Imperial officers. Over 125 of our 
non-professional soldiers took it and they 
deserve our grateful thanks. It meant 
working hard by day at their civilian 
calling and studving by night, eschewing 
all pleasures for one or two years. The 
best evidence of its value is that nearly 
all these officers have done exceptionally 


well in the higher Canadian commands 
in Europe. Some of them, like Mitchell, 
have forced themselves, by sheer ability 
and strenuous effort, to places on the 
general staff of the entire Allied forces. 

But this limited number of our spe- 
cially trained experts were not given 
practical opportunities, such the 
Germans constantly had, for handling big 
bodies of men or for planning and pre- 
paring for the big problems of war. 
Worse still, many of these experts wer 
not used at all. They were sent to 
atrophy in barrack squares and ante- 
rooms; or since the war, to a common 
soldier’s work in front line trenches, 
while staff jobs were given to men with 
political or family influence. 


ERE are three cases from among 

friends of mine who passed the 
staff college. Capt. D. had worked his 
way up in the navy, where he was re 
yarded as so capable that in 1899 he 
was selected as one of the young mid- 
shipmen to take the big ship guns to 
help the army in South Africa. His good 
work specially mentioned in 
the official despatches. He took his 
his profession seriously and, feeling he 
could do better work for the Empire, 
transferred to the army. He travelled, 
studied the languages and probable battle 
fields of Europe. He passed the staff 
college practically at the head of 
class. He had a tremendous capacity 
work and every one who knew him was 
impressed with his remarkable ability. 
In the business world such a man would 
be quickly grabbed up for one of the bie 
jobs in a great corporation. Yet, to my 
amazement and horror, his name ap 
peared as one of the first killed in the 
Yorkshire Light Infantry in the action 
near Mons in 1914. I happened to be in 


as if the brilli 


Ten republics, seven monarchies, and two empires (black) have declared war upon ant Charles M 
(heavily shaded) and eight republics (lined) have declared : 
themselves opposed to militarism by severing diplomatic relations with Germany. 


Schwab, when 
he got the bip 
munitions 
orders in 1914 
had sent young Grace, the technical schoo! 


ni 
post-graduate, back to the Vards to 
superintend the ore gang instead o 
Jumping him right into one of the hiv! 


est staff jobs in the Bethlehem Steel Co 
With Grace and a staff of youn’ expert 
like him Schwab was able to make 
records, some of them in Canada, which 
Kitchener said were impossible. Without 
the experts, the British have made fa 
ures. 

In the next case, a very capabie staff 
course major served for many months in 
the front line trenches until he Was 
wounded and made prisoner. 

The third officer entered the army 


through the Militia—which is a recom 
mendation in itself He proved so effi 


cient during the South African war that 


ne Vas speciaily selecte DY a genera! 
who has, in this war, risen to one o 
the very highest commands—for the two 
vear staff course. His work there justi 
fied the great general’s estimate of hin 
but soon after family influence put an 
inqualified favorite over him on a staf? 
appointment and he retired from the 
army in disgust. He is so foolishly « 
cretive, like so many officers on a 


army Weaknesses, that, though an old 


riend, I got this nformation or 
through another staff officer. 

If, in mv mited experience, im v 
“passed staff college” men I can refer 
to three such ise how mat more 

imiiar one must there 


ire n nstances 


var of amateurs or incompetent 
he ng put nto the big jobs ove! the 
experts to enable them to gain persona 
kudos, They range all the way from a 
( ibi let Mir ter’ secretay) to the mut 
rage committed on the Canad ans, when 
Col. the Rt. Hon. J. B Seely, a dis 
credited war minister, a dilettante law 
yer and amateur soldier, was given 
command of our own cavalry brigade, 


made up of our regulars, Royal Cana 
dian Dragoons and North-West Mounted 
Police. He was put over the heads of 
our most capable professional soldiers. 


Royal M litary College graduates and 
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p.s.c. men. As usual, it is not the man’s 

personality they comglained of. He js 

described as quite as charming as he is 
foolishly brave before the enemy, but 

Ne is hopeless], incompetent as a preat 

cavalry executive. If you want to know 

more, get some Canadian cavalryman to 
tel] you, It is the one sore spot with 
every one of the many I have talked to 
or heard from You w hear more of 
the bitterness over mism inagement, lost 
opportunitie ar lost prestige than wij 
vet into print unt the war is ove 

Complaint is made that really , ipable 
men of the ne army are not viven equa 
opportunity for important staff johs ¢ 

( often the Cn i oO) Civ “4 
rainir fit em but, as the arm 

the r of the 7 ne ‘ 

he ca the Joh, uld be 
the prefere: nNportar } 
miler it ‘ i the experience 

If, however, the p ti soldier ha 

te aA to t t art 

e is like to he too indolent to fj}) ar 

And the 
new 
| ve of the 
came to the top 
United States 
mur struck 
few excepntior 
parents, and fron 
Mes the Vere 
graduates; and th 
vere of fice who, as intors ere not 
ontent \ t Ving tne d i] az 
rout dut s of their place n the irm\ 

r the at the al posts 

majority « took over the quarte) 
Naster’s work ad ivreeable job, en 
ooked down or nd never as imed 
by one of our comn ned officers, bu 
S put upor 1 mar Oo has rise 1 fron 
t ranks Others ke Lee, yot tem 
porar eave to otne DUD pos 
tions, bu ling arpoy locks river m 
provement Some ind the army too 
slow, and ent int usiness. Grant, a 
West Pointer, left th arn and Wa t 
commercial traveller The next al 
executive commander had left the army 
and successfully operated a street railway 
and a bank. Grant's hief of staff had 
no military training, but was i lawyer in 
smal] Wester: tow? vnen war be 

if Supvest that 
cess! me ire those oO have a capa 
city to do ¢ , et things done 
| rerelore \ 0 end ifse.ves f 
these IN irmies ind 

i\ t J ive a) ove t 

This is what Lincoln He « 
Carded one ~ ra” ra ter i 
vho a i ao anvt! agains 
the « ré t South ! ‘ ley Les who Was 
Nace Wolsele t Caesar ind 
Napo ‘ the ee 

ers in the stn . 
Kir vy he found an away 
neve ost a batt He had re 
irn nstructo 
had 1 n to Brigade cor 
mand. ] nt for h 
He did not belong to th. 
Washington mi tary on 
oclety cliqu Lincoln soor 
he iny d Sarrecable 


things w 
he was 
preme 
Grant w; 


ird, and the story has 
that 
complainants to 


been printed 
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of whiskey Grant drank that 
feed it to the other generals, 
fact that Lincoln gave h 
hand. He did not 
interfere. 


he might 
It is also a 
lis generals a free 
allow the politicians to 


of men, 


Most humane and Kkindshearted 


he did not allow any silly sentimen 


the ve o'clock tea room or the rentle 
many usages of the cricket field or the 
golf co rse to nterfere with nning 
the war, nor did he supply French chefs 
and | neoish valet to enable enemy spies 
to 111 r omtort on palatial sh ps He 
ent example, General W lson wit 
tne irgest cavalry command in histo; 
to nee ind the Sout urning, p 
wie eft ‘ Ole populatio 
tarvir 
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since and led to Lloyd George's plaintive 
explosion, “We're alw ays 


too late.’ 
sulgaria and Russia were 


lost to 


us by\ 
Intrigue—and Italy was swept back 
Yet our Foreign Minister, on w hom we 


and all the Allies depended, has said he 
knows r 4 gue or business 
ant and astute, but very, very 
azy. Only a menta 


nothing of intr 


bomb wil! excite 
to activity, such as struck him when 


he visited Washington last year and 
where he did, under its Inspiration, what 


is pernaps tne most mportant work 


o! f¢ 

Thinkir and nvestigating Ss the 
hardest form of work, and few mer ' 
not sp ed necessity have 
temperament or ambition to vork. 

I once made a two weeks trip of the 
Sout the pre dent of } 


i Air Line At Tamna 1 e\ ere arryvir 
the failure to lack of brains the out some extensiy nprovements. The 
n M tions and experienc: Seahoard for vears i inable to get 
ead that Pritj nea +h, choice ate? fron? sectior 
musing P eY Every ‘ ort railw als finar 
entally superion more cle! and big la to 
siert than tho in\ other nat there The pioneer c 
Phe “a? far th irming, b a pprop ng 
the are aiso the most indolent Their One da some one told the 
\ : t oper r life gives then President that he ought to 
clearer heads than the ambit ove Peter Knight, a resourceful young at 
vorkers n Germany ar America but torneyv, and put the problem up to him 
the vealt their nving their He did Peter went off to the solitud 
es encourage them to avoid of his grane ult plantation and, after 
Balf 1 s one of ‘the brainiest a « iple of days’ } ard th nkKking, returned 
n the oe Empire, and at + th a twinkle in his eye and with ths 
time one of the most indolent. This report that he could give the Seaboard 
inherent objection to activity he ds vel ill the wate front thev wanted. Whe 
oped into a principle. Speaking in 190? the president took us along the front 
on the settl police ( the Britis Seaboard were then laying their rails 
Foreign Office he laid down the prin ween the Atlant Line and the 
ple: “Sufficient unto the day s tl ter’s edge. Southern Florida is mostl 
ey ereof.” This was the favorite sand, and Mr. Knight merely hired a 
motto o i | ¢ know? n histor a powerful dredge and soon pumped 
Ethelre the Unread It a ints for enough sand to make a new foundation 
nu a a- t the ror the Seaboard tracks and docks o1 
the ide of the Atlantic Coast 
Line ive met Mr. Knight in Furone 
severa: times since and have come to 
now him very well and have learned 
of similar and still bigger feats +} 
smiling modest little country town law 
yer had performed. I once asked 
ow he managed to outwit the brillians 
New York attornevs who get $100.000 
fees for doing little jobs like this. He 
said 
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gently indefatigable worker, with the 
longest and best history of safe, sound, 
sane public service of any of our present 
political leaders. The late Sir John Mac- 
donald considered him one of the 
men he had ever met. 

An expression of opinion from such a 


ablest 


nan should command profound respect. 
But when we read his recent letter we 
damned him without giving a I 


to the fact that a man with Lord La 


downe’s record would write in such a 


serious strain only when he had verv, 
very good reasons. As the facts per- 


eolate through and we find Lloyd George 
and Wilson with lim 
only then do we realize that we had been 
misled by our prejudice and misinforma- 
tion as we so often are. 

The last mail brings me a letter from 
the British House of Commons. Sir 
Auckland Geddes, Minister of National 
Service, had just spoken. Rather he had 
upset all precedents—as they ought to 
be upset—by reading what he had to say. 
He is a brother of the Naval Lord, and 
once was a professor at McGill, Mont- 
real. It was described as one of the 
most important, masterly, frank and 
truthful statements of the war situation 
that has yet been given. His courageous 
exposure of the condition into which we 
had drifted in our labor, production, and 
war problems, stunned his audience, and 
more than half of them disliked the 
truth so much that thev left the House 
before he had finished. 

I do not know whether the army 
chiefs or the politicians are finally to 
blame. Our ablest soldiers are human. 
If able, they are usually poor, and de- 
pend upon political and family influence 
for preferment. If you look over the 
staff Roberts carried in South Africa 
and also French in France, you will be 
struck with the number of men who 
would not be there but for “pull.” 
Kitchener would have none of them and 
was not a London favorite. When the 
war broke out he was ordered to hurry 
back to Fevnt. They wanted to get him 
out of the way. Only the popular de- 
mand, voiced by the Northcliffe press. 
forced Asquith to bring him home and 
eliminate Haldane. But they say 
Kitchener in his last days had succumbed 
to London influences, as has Smuts of 
South Africa more recently. 


+ 


forced to agree 


HE bie job of this nation to-day is 

to find the right man for War Minis- 
ter and give him a free hand, and back up 
Llovd-Georve to the fullest vossible ex- 
tent; give him a free hand to gather 
about him the great organizers. man- 
avers and experts of the Empire, and 
with the help of the United States we 
can, with our magnificent armies and 
navies, most assuredly win this war. 
If Lloyd George fails. then it is the duty 
of His Majesty to find the man. That is 
the King’s job—to find a capable general 
manager for the British Empire. 


ROM time to time a new reader writes 

objecting to the frank way in 
which we have given the facts as they 
really are. After this article was typed 
one came from Rey. M. F. Bannerman, 
B.A., Alameda, Sask., who has been a 
subscriber for two months. There are 
some who do not want to hear the un- 
pleasant things. But let me again re- 
mind these persons that probably 99 
per cent. of our readers are Canadian 
financiers, the business men, investors 
of all classes, and well-to-do farmers 
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‘rom the Atlantie to the Pacific. ! 


part of the service we give them 


service for which they pay us. int 
articles are written specially fo 
Becat they are liv interested 
the real condition present and to come 
they want to kn the truth more t 
he sensa mn-lovin: 
] } + 

I have been writ) ‘ 
since the war began 
almost every week in The Financial fl 


The readers of that paper in 


particular 


needed the news that t might 1 

make business plans, be committed to 
investments or make developments base | 
on early peace or the early decisive victory 


which our incompetent politicians led us 
to believe. The first article in October, 
1914, caused the greatest criticism among 
even the big financiers and industrial 
leaders, who follow that paper 

An overwhelming victory over the Ge 
mans, with the Russians in Berlin b 
Chrestmas, was the confident and joyous 
news the British politicians and press 
gave out. But The Post said our on’: 
hope was in the British navy being able 
to hold out long enough to enable us to 
get ready for a five or six year. not a 
three months’, war; and Canada was 
urged to prepare then the milite 
force we are now approaching. More 
criticism came when we urged the re- 
nlacing of Asauith,. Churchill, Gre 
Balfour, with Lloyd George and a group 
of the ablest workers—not the orators 
of the Empire. And again, when we ad- 
vised our readers against buying Rus- 
sian bonds or shipping goods not pre- 
paid, I mistrusted that country from 
the outset, and wrote two years ago that 
she might make a saparate peace. 

It must also be recognized that our 
readers have given their sons as freely 
as others, perhaps more so, but it is 
they, more than any other class in the 
country, who now will bear the big finan- 


ciose 


MORE VEGETABLES 
TO SAVE GRAIN 


There are large supplies in Canada of 
potatoes, carrots, turnips and onions in 
excess of the amounts normally con- 
sumed. It is a small but necessary war 
service for the pe ople of the Dominion 
to increase their consumption of these 
in order to save bread, meat and other 


foods needed Jor expo? 

It is the Canadian aim during the 
current year to produce not less than 
100,000,000 bushels of wheat. Human 
beings and animals are now competing 
directly for the grain crop. Even if we 
use more barely, oats, and rye, the 
supplies of these grains available for 
feeding live stock are 
Only 
grain can alleviate 


correspondingly 
nereased production of 
the situation. 
Urbanites can aid the 
grain 
vegetables, bee 


reduce d. 


production of 
by growing potatoes and other 

Eve ry pound of vege tables produce d 
in urban districts releases farm hands 
for the grain and the 
la rger Ve qe tabl crops lend 
themselves admirably to production on 
amall areas. 


pi oduction or 


crops. 


The labor employed in the production 
of garden 
be secured for food production. 

If more vegetables are grown by 
town and city dwellers, farmers and 
market gardeners can devote more of 
their land to grain, beans, root and 
corn production. 


crops could not otherwise 
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nterest to the y i! ire? 
executives, superintendents, an 
men It also sp i e ol tec! 
nformation as to the latest na 
efficient me ids of manufacture it 
netal eld I re vere no n nit 
ants in Canada when Britain nee 
nem badi\ Ma of these manuta 
turers, as is their custom when need 
advice to apply to the editors of the 
various technical paners, asked Canad 
Vachine ry to tell them how to ma 
shells. The editors began at once a series 
of illustrated articles on how to aday* 


veneral machine plants to munitions 
making, and manufacturers were urge 
to go into the business at once. Many, 
misled by the ignorant opportunists, of 
ficial and press, to expect a short war, 
refused for months to accept our advice 

Canada thus made the start and ma 
enormous developments One plant 
Canada made ] an any othe 
in the world. 

Not only in Canada did this 
news pape? do eth fre work, hut the Aus 
tralian Government, the Indian Gover 
ment, the Russ 
in book form these 


distribution among their 


more sneils tl 


technica 


ian Government reproduced 
series of articles fu: 
manutactiurers, 
Copies of these oficial Pp thlications are o> 
file in our office. Thousands of copies 
Canadian inery were subscribed tur 
by British, United States, French, Italian, 
Japanese 
Siren such bia munitions 
as Vickers 
them. 
These papers also did the 
Canadian Department of Trade should 
have done. When our manufacturers had 
a chance of tendering on French 
our Minister of Trade, after delaying 
them for days, finally admitted he could 
give them no assistance whatever; but 
when the manager of Canadian Machi: 
ery was asked if he would cable to ou 
Furopean office for them he supplied the 
blue prints and detailed specifications 
within five minutes after the inquiry was 
made. We had anticipated the demands 
and all the information was in our office 
The great majority of our readers are. 
of course, familiar with this specialized 
journalism, but I have given briefly the 
above information for the benefit of such 
new readers who have not been in touch 
with newspaper developments of the past 
quarter of a century. Publications cir 
‘ulating among the cla such as this 
mavazine does, must above all be fearless 
and accurate, whether their informatio: 
pleases their readers or not. If thev are 
not they will eventually lose their sub 
seribers. On the other hand. so fickle art 
the unthinking masses that on many 
important questions the daily and weekly 
general press have to be most circumspect 
in how they handle questions on which 
their readers’ opinion is prejudiced. Such 
papers will lose thousands of subscribers 
over one article which may be absolutely 
accurate, but which fails to humor their 
preconceived and erroneous notions. 
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Germany's Final Offensive 


Wall 


yn and Where the Bl or 


VREAT interest attached to 
J ment of Frank H. Simond 
‘ onel Repington as military 
I don Times Mr. Simonds in An ‘ 
i the move which take- m from Ne 
rk to London ha an internationa Ma 
nice His last article for the A» R 
of Reviews, where the best of val 
summaries have appeared, dealt w 
pending German offensive 
cussed blow which the Mailed Fist may strike 
stern front He shows ind 
where Germans ure likely ¢ 
First of all, the Germans have told us that 
t was coming They have affirmed that it 
would be the greatest blow of th: ar and 
hey have led their public to »D hat 4a 


ictory Was not ony possible Dut issured 
lnder other circumstances it would be pos 
sible to doubt the assertion of the foe. Cer 


tainiy it 


that only on the West 
there be a decision and that victory elsewhere 
will not win the war for the Germans. Hence 
e probability of a Western offensis 
Actually the Germans will 
February, 1918, in much the situation they 
were in two years before, when they mad 
eir great bid for victory at Verdun Phen 
had disposed of the Russians for months 
sow they have put Russia out of the war 
Then they had cared for Balkan perils by 
crushing Serbia. Now they 


is clear 


ind themselves 


have attended to 
Italian threats for the time being. Then, as 
now, they were able to transfer troops from 
East to West and to concentrate their great 
munitions resources in the West 

In 1916 Germany struck to avoid the blow 
that was sure to come when Britain was 
ready- To-day her offensive must anticipate 
American participation in the war on a great 
scale, because when America enters in fact 
Germany will be for all time put on the de- 

nsive through inferiority of numbers. Not 
to win the war before America usrrives is to 
lose the chance of winning it at all, just as 
not winning it before Britain was ready would 
hive meant not to win it at all, if Russia had 
stayed in the war. 

Russia's collapse restores something of the 
situation of 1916. Germany has reserves, she 
has artillery Her foes in front of her have 
no decisive advantage of numbers, if they have 
iny They cannot attack now, because to 
ittack and to fail might lead to 
while to wait is to be assured of 
help. If Germany, by striking, break 
then Italy will be easily put 
ind Britain and merica will 
tight the thing out. This would not mean a 
tory of supreme proportions, for Britain 
ind America will } 


disaster, 
American 
France, 
out of the war 


De left to 


continue to dominate the 


r ki \\ n 
ra ng short o i decisive victory, tne Wel 
plainly noy they produce 
consel to talk peace nd abando 
k ot ho i t An rica get 
t sit America to b cor 
lerab iyed arriva se ure 
KE German gamble Decisiv 
cess with the mastery of the Continent and 
perpetuation of Mitteleurop f the as 
iuit Nave e success which was not realized 
the Marne or at Verdun; possible peace by 
negotiation On reasonadliy satistactory terms, 
the assault makes material but indecisive 
progress on the field but uses up the mora 
and material resources of the French and 
brings them to a willingness to make peace 
before America is ready 
Similarly the program has obvious perils 
An attack which does not bring victory fairly 
i ttack which becomes another 
ifter the tirst few days, will unques- 
i Ken protest at hon just as Ver 
he nilitary jers Nave told a 
y public that they can win the war 


are permitted one more try. Th 
have been partly persuaded and partly 
dragooned into giving their consent to th 
campaign. But it will be watched with sus- 
picion and it does not produce rapid results 
it may lead to a change of popular sentiment 
and a far more serious crisis than 
experienced just before Russia collapsed las 
year, 


people 
peopl 


German) 


Germany has her chance to win the 
again It is not as good as the 
had at the Marne. It 
as the chance she had at Verdun, but it is a 
chance She is, in all human probability, 
planning to take it and to make the greatest 
military venture of human history, as great 
in this world war as was Napoleon’s cam- 
paign to Moscow, in his day. And Moscow 
had similar stakes. Germany can attack, she 
ittack, but to attack 


war 
she 
is not nearly as good 


chance 


must and fail means 
approximate ruin. 

Will Germany attack the British line or 
the French? On this point British and 
French writers are agreed. Conceivably Ger- 
many will attack on both fronts, as Haig 
and Nivelle made joint attacks last spring, 
but even in this case all agree that the 


weirht of the blow will fall on France. 
The reasons 


he ivy losses 


are simple. Sritain has had 
Her man-power is beginning to 
feel the strain, but she has had no such test 
and loss as France, and her number are not 
actually declining, as are the French. She 
ean still repair great wastage. It is doubtful 
if the French can. Since German losses are 
for greater in proportion, as well as in aggre- 
gate, than the British. to attack Britair 
would be to attack a relatively fresh oppon 


ent, who, in any event, would emerge fron 
the war with less serious losses. And sine: 
Britain’s losses are smaller than France’: 
the strain on the civil population | and 
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the chance of break in morale behind the 
lines smaller. 

Germany will attack France in 1918, as 
she did in 1916, most observers assert, be- 
cause she believes France is bled white, be- 
cause she sees in political disturbances within 
France signs of a breakdown. Granted that 
the French army might hold, as it always has 
so far, and its moraie was concededly as high 
as ever in the recent Battle of Malmaison 
on the Aisne, the Germans calculate that the 
nerve of the politicians behind might crumble. 

It is all very simple, very brutal, and very 
German. You select the weaker antagonist 
and you beat him up. France, by reason of 
her resistance and her sacrifices, because she 
has been invaded and ravaged, is weaker than 
Britain and, therefore, the German is select- 
has been invaded and ravaged, is weaker than 
He has always believed the French a decadent 
people. He has never ceased to murmur “poor 
France” since the war began. Not even the 
Marne nor Verdun have shaken this original 
view and he is planning to preve it to be 
correct this time, having proven it false 
1914 and 1916 

Now granted that 


the Germans attack 
French, the British will have to attack 
Germans Sir Douglas Haig offered 
this in 1916 at the Verdun time and 
declined the aid proferred because th 
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will have to attack under the compulsion of 
the foe and when he is expecting the attack 
and ready for it. We had just such another 
campaign when the Germans were standing 
on the defensive in the West and beating the 
Russians to pieces on the East in the spring, 
summer ,and autumn of 1915. Then both 
the French and the British attacked, first in 
Artois, ebout Lens and Arras, and later in 
both Artois and Champagne in the memor- 
able offensive of September 25. They failed 
both times and Russia fell, while Serbia was 
annihilated. 

But a year later, after the Verdun cam- 
paign had been going on for four months, the 
British, with the French, did attack at the 
Somme and Germany had to give up her 
Verdun venture, as the pressure on the 
Somme increased in August and September, 
and finally abandon her Verdun gains, when 
her numbers began to fail in October and 
in December. 

Unfortunately for the Allies, there seems 
another possibility. We read of constant de- 
struction of French villages behind the Ger- 
man lines facing the British. It would seem 
that the Germans may be contemplating a 
withdrawal, a “strategic” retreat like that of 
last spring, a retreat from before the British 
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as a concomitant of their attack upon the 
French. Were this to happen British attack 
for a considerable period would be quite im- 
possible and Britain would have to remain 
quiescent or send troops to the French front, 
which involves enormous difliculties of trans- 
port and of munitions. 

As to the time the Germans ‘will attack, 
they struck at Verdun on February 21. The 
weather was bad and hampered them much, 
but their necessities were great, for Britain 
Was preparing and was sure to be ready ina 
few months. But is there such a necessity 
now? Can we, the United States, be ready 
in a time so near that Germany will have to 
shoulder the discomforts of a winter effort, 
with all its handicaps, to anticipate American 
intervention? I do not think so. I do not 
believe the American army will be ready in 
great numbers before autumn, perhaps not 
before the spring of 1919, therefore, it seems 
to me unlikely that Germany will move be- 
fore March or even April, unless her home 
situation requires prompter action and an 
earlier decision. With the Verdun precedent 
in mind, I cannot believe the Germans will 
strike again in February unless they are im- 
pelled by conditions of which we are not in- 
formed. 


Battles in the Air 


Major Bishop, Canadian Aviator, Tells of 
Comrades’ Exploits. 


HERE have been famous air-fighters in 

all the belligerent armies. Major Bishop, 
the Canadian boy, has been the outstanding 
aviator of the British forces, but others have 
made records of almost equal lustre. There 
was the late Captain Albert Ball, V.C., a lad 
of 19, who performed numerous exploits of 
extraordinary daring. Major Bishop himself 
tells of some of his comrade’s deeds in the 
course of an article in the National Geogra- 
phie Magazine. He writes: 

Some of the exploits of the late Captain 
Ball, V.C., were most exciting. He was especi- 
ally noted for getting himself into the tight- 
est corners and then, in an instant, turning 
defeat into victory and coming out of the 
fight victorious. 

Upon one occasion in the early part of 
his career as a fighter he had gone some 
twenty miles across the enemy lines, vainly 
looking for some one to fight with. Finally 
he saw two enemy machines flying together. 
Without hesitation he flew straight at these 
two and engaged them in a tight which lasted 
over ten minutes, at the end of which time je 
found that he had run out of ammunition. 
The two enemy machines had also had enough 
of it by now and seized their first opportunity 
to escape, diving down to the earth. 

Ball was much disgusted at this and emptied 
six rounds from his revolver at the two diving 
machines. He then seized a piece of paper and 
a pencil which he had with him and wrote out 
a challenge for the same two machines to meet 
him at the same spot the next day. 

At the appointed time Ball turned up on 
the spit and a few minutes later the same 
two enemy machines approached him from the 
east. He flew toward them to engage in a 
fight, but at that moment three more of the 
enemy came down from the sky and attacked 
him. It was a carefully laid trap and he 
had fallen into it without even suspecting that 
there was one. 

The three enemy machines that had at- 
tacked him from behind were of the latest 
fighting type and were all flown by expert 
men. 

At every turn Ball, who was underneath 
and was thus at a slight disadvantage, found 
himself outmaneuvered. Turn and twist as he 
would, he always found one of the enemy on 
top of him and another just ready to oatch 
him if he turned the other way. Several times 
bullets passed within inches of him. Finally, 
deciding to escape, he realized that he must do 
something extraordinary; so he dived toward 


the ground and, picking out a large field. 
glided into it and landed. 

The three enemy machines at once sus- 
pected that he had been shot and forced to 
land, and they all glided down and landed, 
either in the same field with him or the 
adjoining one. Then, jumping out of their 
machines, they ran over to Captain Ball 
However, Ball, who had carefully foreseen ex- 
actly what would happen, had kept his en- 
gine running slowly while he was on the 
ground, and the moment he saw the others 
come out of their machines he tore off again 
and flew away from them. 

By the time the first of the Huns had been 
able to get off the ground, Ball was over half 
a mile away and had made good his escape. 
The risk he took in landing this way was very 


The Kaiser as an 


American Writer Picks Him as the 
Greatest in the World. 


S the Kaiser the greatest advertising man 
l on earth? Gerald Stanley Lee calls him 
this in the course of an article in The Satur- 
day Evening Post. The article was a rather 
remarkable one, being a plea for an adver- 
tising campaign of America’s intentions ad- 
dressed direct to the German people. The 
writer believes it is possible to finally “sell” 
the Teutons on the advantages of peace as 
compared to war. However, in speaking of 
the Kaiser, he says: 

In competing with the Kaiser we Americans 
will have to compete ~so far as his local field 
is concerned—with the best advertising man 
on earth. No advertising any one ever 
dreamed of is like the Kaiser’s. It is taking 
twenty nations to whip the Germans because 
the Kaiser begins his advertising with the 
babies. 

Before their fathers and mothers have met, 
the educating of babies and the advertising 
of babies begin in Germany. The advertising 
of obedience in Germany begins in the womb. 
It is idle to think of Wilhelm II. as a splendid 
national decoration, a kind of royal image for 
the German people. 

In his own field he is the greatest nation 
engineer, the greatest attention engineer or 
statesman the world has known. All day, all 
night, all the years of their lives, the Kaiser 


great, as his engine might have stopped when 
he landed, in which case there would have 
been no way of starting it again and escaping 

On another occasion about six months later, 
he had an experience just as thrilling as the 
one above. He had chased an enemy 
chine for ten miles behind its lines and, on 
turning to come home, found himself cut off 
by several groups of the enemy Picking out 
a group just in front of him, and the smallest 
group which was trying to cut him off, he 
decided to fiy straight at the machines and 
through them. There were four in the 
party, and as he flew toward them they all 
opened fire at him, while he did the same at 
them 

rhe leader of the enemy patrol! did not lik: 
<. however, and swerved to one side, just a 
Ball was hoping he would. Two of his fo! 
lowers did the same thing, perhaps in the 
hope that they would be able to catch Bal 
from the flank; but it was all according to 
Ball’s plan and he carried on straight at the 
last man, whom he hoped would also turn. 

At a speed of 250 miles an hour they ap 
proached, both firing two machine-guns at 
each other. It looked as if they were going 
to do into each other. Both men seemed de 
termined that they would not swerve the 
slightest. Ball told me later that he was quite 
sure in his own mind that the man intended 
ramming him and thus causing death to them 
both. 

Many bullets struck Ball’s machine, one 
hitting an oil pipe, allowing the oil to leak 
and splash over him. His face was covered 
with it and some of it got in his eyes and he 
could hardly see. He closed his eyes and flew 
straight, firing as he went, expecting every 
second to near the awful crash when they 
would strike. The other man, however, whet 
only about twenty yards away, suddenly 
dived down and went straight to earth, where 
Ball saw him crash into the ground. 

Upon looking back upon the encounter Bal! 
to the conclusion that he must have 
his adversary with an early shot and 
vay which the German fell back in his 
seat must have just held the machine in a 
level position for the length of time while he 
came on straight at him. Sall thought the 
man’s fingers must | 


gers of his guns 


ve remained on the trig 


Advertising. Man 


is the horizon of their news, the sky line of 
their thoubhts; and he has laid mines in the 


ground, deep underneath their lives. The tons 


is real. He has obsessed the imagination of 
the Germans and jammed down his soul or 
them as the lid of the country 

The Kaiser stands out to-day as the main 
fact that the world has to face for the next 
hundred years because he has believed iz 
advertising. If the people of the other na 
tions, of the great democracies, had a twen 
tieth of the grim Spiritual faith in advert ing. 
in touching and gripping men's imaginations 

the imagining, visualizing, driving forces 
in men—that the Kaiser has, we should not 
be paying several hundred dollars a veat 
apiece to hold back the imagination of the 
German about Germany, hem it in and coop 
it up so that the rest of the world will be 
worth living in. The way for the world to 
beat Germany is for each nation of the Allie 
to advertise her own people as well as the 
Kaiser has advertised his. Then we will ad 
vertise in Germany. 

What we are fighting the German people 
for is to get the German people to let us ad- 
vertise in Germany. We propose to put be- 
fore the Germans our advertisement of the 
kind of modern world we want and how we 
want to get it alongside their Kaiser’s modern 
world—the one he is giving them now — the 
Kaiser’s world and our world side by side, day 
by day, before the eyes of the German people 

civilization to-day hangs by a thread. 
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Th \ k survives until reach Russia, | shall place 
eS 2 ly stery ol rotz \ him under arrest myself--that bourgeois of 
the bourgeois! He will t to make himse 
Russian Leader Vias Obscure Agitator in other Keretnsky will try to rule I know dictator I know him! But he wi al 
New York When Revolution Carr him But do you know why there has beet And I shall make . The Kaiser na 
; i revolution now instead of at some othe send his ministers t I sh € ! 
moment? It is because Russia wills peace. make im come himself. For he mu } 
; : lemands peace, means to have peace It ij peace Hy must have peace to try to sa 
because the idiers are weary of tighting his throne innot save that--our brothe 
Germat ‘ ) 1 the ure irving Il am ready n Germany v to that The d 
, man. Leon Tre shagey His rst 1 yn had to do witl if ‘ kalsers and ¢ S ver 
oil ' ngs of ) He must go back to Russia So Leon Bi: t nag come fou 
Already he ‘ cable messag Lenine months befor tiled away 
d Bolshevik ( the S ue! d. ca y him. But ne sen Those whor ed for ne 
tn Ru — ner ane } Leon Bronsteir ‘ him It cam he had for: 
| H ne we he had whole old came bout nd Mi K 
Phe ir ¢ Kerer rice ipo t 
n New York Bu ‘ ! part « nat e hud foretole ead of B nev Nikolai Ler ‘ 
the charity ! ‘ ! ij had cor | Sol ere had beet he ind wit! a mont n Kerer 
oi rip h had begun to waver ind Kere? was a hunted fug 
Ru i befor Leor th w d Others who had And at Lenin right hand Leon 
coffed or be ent to him and h stein 
STONSLEL Almen W rear m new eves, stened te $ronstein it wa ho issued manifestoes te 
ul tory I evil ider him with new eat Was mad He must the Allies of Russia, bidding them declare 
Coll s in port. as follew be mad And vet themselves bidding them, under per y 
: , It came to this: The Bolsheviki of New York mmediate openir if negotiations with Ger 
They were growing trred of Leon Bron took up a collection; they sed a hat around nany by the free Russia for which he spoke 
ten He found it harder and harder to “accep Little by little the money that was needed for to state their terms Even before that he had 
body and soul together It was more and published, as he had sworn, in a saloon 
more difficult to raise th small loans. But the world knew that autocracy in Russia was Center Street, New York, that he would, the 
he grew more and more vé Rent, His eyes dead Leon Bronstein and Bocharin and as secret treaties into which the old Russia had 
burned with a fierce: arnt And then, at many more as the money served to transport entered with France and England and Italy 
ast, there come that day when the news 0 of the Bolsheviki sailed away, and America ind Rumani 
the revolt in Pe trograd swept every other wished them Godspeed. They must have had There came more news, crowding upon the 
ece OF news from the tront pages of the passports: Leon Bronstein must have borne heels of what had come before. Russia and 
hewspapers, when the whok Kast Side of with him a document bearing the signature Germany were to meet at a council tab! 
New York seethed wits an uncontrollable of Robert Lansing, Se cretary of State of the And to that council the delegates of Russia 
imazement and delight and exultation United States. Less than a month later that went, with the words of Leon Bronstein it 
‘It is the dawn the beginning! Now we same Robert Lansing was to sign another their ears with his written orders in their 
shall march!” said Leon Bronstein “The document a proclamation of the entrance of portfolios 
bourgeoise have made the revolution--it is the United States into that war which Leor His name was on every tongue in every 
for us to carry it o1 Lvov? He President Bronstein had sailed away to end. belligerent state In Downing Street, ir 
of free Russia? <A aristocrat! Never! At the pier he turned to those who had tome, in Paris, and in- Washington the acts 
Pah! He will have fallen before I can reach come to bid him farewell. “You shall heat from day to day of this man who had starved 
Russia, and Miliukov with him. But there are from me und of me!" he cried. “If Kerensky in New York and set the town to laughing at 
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Bernard Partridge in Punch 
Cesare in New York Evening Post. ' THE NON-STOP CAR . 
AT JERUSALEM Erin: “Come out o° that now, darlint, or ye'll be kilt 
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his mad boasts were discussed and analyzed. 
Ministers met to counteract his deeds: his 
whim controlled the fate of millions. Did 
Scheherazade ever weave so wild a tale? 
Did rubbing of magic lamp ever bring 
Aladdin realization of so mad a dream” 

{ think not. For imagination bounded, it 


limited, those adventurers of the Arabian 
Nights; the imagination of their inventor. 


their creator. And this is no imaginative tale. 
no work of fiction, that | you. 
It is the plain, unvar: tive of the 


re set before 


coming of Leon Jrot Minister of 
the Bolshevik Gove ran t to New 
York, and of his sojourn here. He calls him- 
self Leon Trotz! But he was born Leon 


The Biggest Ma 


Interesting Information With Reference 
to Comunierce in China. 


HE 
the 


sibilities even to-day are tremendous. 


Chinese market is being opened to 
world slowly, but the commercial! pos- 
E. Murphey calls it “th 


world” 


e biggest market in the 


in System and proceeds to give some 


valuable and interesting material with refer- 
ence to it. 

Most articles, to be 
be cheap. ‘There is 
for high class goods. 

he Standard O11 Company laid the founda- 
tion tor quite a bit of its business by recog- 
nizing at the start this demand for cheap mer- 


He Says: 
in China, must 


oniy a limited demand 


chandise. ‘they put out a smatl tin lamp, 
hnished in red lacquer, and sold it to the 
Chinese for a cent and a half. This lamp 
burns kerosene with a wick. its wide sale is 
largely responsible for the tremendous im- 


ports of kerosene from the United States. 

Chinese habits of thought are different 
from ours, and this difference is retlected in 
their methods of doing business. The people, 
for instance, buy from hand to mouth. 

As you go down the streets of Canton, you 
see them carrying away trom the meat mar- 
kets tiny strips of meat tied with pieces of 
grass instead of string. In the other hand 
they will have a tiny cup with a small! portion 
of soy sauce, and probably a vegetable. That 
will be the next meal. Their other purchases 
are nearly always in proportion. 

Large sales, therefore, except at wholesale, 
are not to be expected. These buying habits 
are fixed, and it is difficult to change them. 
Take a special product, soap. Into the port 
of Hongkong alone, before the war, the Bri- 
tish shipped 1,000,000 cases of soap a year. 
They packed it 72 cakes to the box, and it 
inferior in quality. 

Since the war many orders for soap have 
been sent to America. But the soap shipped 
has never been according to specification. 
Either it was packed 100 bars to a case, or the 
cakes were slightly larger than those the 
British had been selling. 

But this soap had always sold at 
so much apiece, and the merchant must con- 
tinue to sell it so—causing a loss to him if 
he bought at a higher price, even though the 
quality were better. 

You have to work through an intermediary 
known as a comprador, whom you meet in con- 
sultation with the head of the firm. He really 
acts in the capacity of manager for one 
the Chinese establishments as far as all its 
imported lines are concerned. 

The duties of the comprador ars 
Here is a brief summary of them: 


Vas 


retail for 


ot 


numerous 


(1) He supervises the purchase and dis 
posal of your products to the Ch se. 

(2) He lends money to Chinese merchants, 
or extends credit; but he i nder bond to 
you to make good if there is a loss. 


3) He protects the firm he representing 
from the business abuses that often exist in 
China. 
io. 1) He engages and pays the Chinese help 
including clerks and salesmen. The salesmer 


are known as schroffs 
(5) He has all transactions with the native 
merchants. 
rxcept in unusual cases, 
porting tirm has no direct connection with the 


fore , the im- 
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Bronstein; that is his real name. 1 could 
take you with me to Cyse Avenue, in th 
Bronx, and show you the rooms in which 


he and his wife and 
while they were hers 
the old-clothes man 


their two children lived 
I could point out to you 
who sold him that sever 
dollar suit of 1 could take you to 
where Waiter who lent hi 
quarter would serve us 


clothes. 
th 


store 


With coffee ar 


cake. I might induce a Russian girl, a ser 
vant, to tell you how glad she would b fM 
rrotzky, Bolshevik Foreign Minister, would 
send back to her the ten do!lars which sh¢ 
contributed toward his passage home the 
belief that she was lending the money t 
cause of Russia freedom. 
rket in the World 

customer. bh co radors kyr 
ibles him to discriminate, as a? lie, betwee! 
salable and ur ne goods rurthermor 
since Mis money is involved, he can greneraliy 
be regarded as a man of conservative busines 
methods 

Employees of the comprador are on a sor 
of profit-sharing basis. If one puts through 
aa big deal, eve ryboady gets a little someth ny 
out of it. salesman, or schrotl, has |} 
wn trade, worked up among his persona! 
acquaintances. ‘Lhese are often relative H 
makes no particular attempt to en! rge Nis 


trade. If a salesman calls on a men hant and 


fails to do business with him. it is considered 
i breach of etiquette for him to go bac | 
comprador pays 
month. 

In working through the comprador it 
necessary to have an American assistant o} 
the ground to keep the Chinese on the 
Otherwise your goods are lik ly to be 


his salesmen about 


snunted 

to an undesirable place in the establishment 
or instance, at one of the British import 
houses I found the comprador on the ground 


Hoor, the British display rooms and officés on 
the second floor, and the American goods way 
at the top of the building. . 

If you are buying from a Chiness 
expect a prolonged session. Say he 
eventually to get 20 cents for the article. 
He will probably start by asking $1. T 
you will find it necessary to 
and bluff for hours. 


, you must 


expects 


Ther 


haggle and trad: 


Bu ‘ rnand, Vou are an Ar 
‘ nd are selling your goods to a Ch 

d quote i price the Chinese rarely 

is it Furthermore, he is usually w 
o pay for the good New York w 
iving seen then 

You t iveraye Chinese 

t care i Other dese 
matter. He i ! o see the thing 

eos ng LOOK the pldgin 
vord he ime yo i ne 

LOO 
One pe rity « loing busine 

SSIty paving que Pert 
rie Chir ) 

} d ‘ hy ‘ 

Here ince (yr \ 
\ in ¢ rter doing 1 ! 

ithern pat Chir deser 1 the 

‘ t to me or evenin or r diner 
hinese ! Gridiey was selling eng 

King, ( in ity t t Ss used n 

ine r road nd ina gre 
liny other plac 

At on sa preliminary te 

poe ng products i made 
I ik wa ene 
(it i the plan rintend t 
vhite mar 

‘I'm mighty glad our product proved b 

the ¢ r stulf. Thanks very much 
shall go now ee the purchasing age 
ir company.” 

right said the iperintene 
b youd better not be in such a hurry \ 

to see me tirst. I get 20°" on everyt 
come here 

“Bu Gt y said, “we | our age 
re 10'., your 20 makes 30 on t 

poods We in't atford oO tuke the ordet! 

e price.” 

‘They w buy what I specify and 
rice doesn’t matter. Add it to your reg 
grur 

he superintendent convinced Gridley 

*common method of doing business 
and the practice was not looked 

t questionable So he agreed 

he started out the superintendent 
Amer Y orter 

call on ti purchasing agent 
and Company: they're here in tow 


Ths 


Hare and the Tortoise 


| 
= 
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The Factory Behind the Label 


Our label was shown, full size, in the February issue of this maga- 
zine. You remember, do you not? 


Now—-about the factory. In the above you see sectional views-— 
beth interior and exterior—of the well-named “daylight” factory in 
which the Wethey goods are produced. At the left—note the boiling 
room, where everything is so spotlessly clean and where the work of 
preparing “Wethey” products is a pleasure to our uniformed employees. 
At the right,—is a partial view of one of our warerooms, which, with 
the exterior view, gives you some idea of the factory behind that Wethey 
label. 


This is the Home of 


WETHEY’S 
ORANGE MARMALADE 


It is the Marmalade that surpasses all others with a deliciousness all its own, Thi 
Wethev process of blending Seville Oranges and granulated sugar produces the 
Marmalade vou want. 

Buy it in the glass 

Or buy it in the tin, 

The label goes on 

After the quality goes in. \ 


If your grocer does not carry Wethey’s he will get 


Is 


hi 


AAA M 


hhhhhh he 
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Pay More? 


Ivory Soap could not be 
made better if it were 
made to your order at 5 
dollars a cake. 
of the choicest materials. 
It is made so carefully that 
it contains no free alkali 
It is 
soap as you can 
matter what you 


It is made 


or unsaponified oil. 
as good 
buy, no 
pay. 


[IVORY SOAP 


PURE 


Made in the Procter & Gamble factories at Hamilton, Canada 


lative 


Chang and Company was 4 
jobbing house. Gridley eal ed on them. They 
added another 10 for handling the good 


Gridley could not res the temptation, whet 
there was so much gre 
10% for his house 
After Chang had given the order and Grid 
verything Was xed up, Chan 


ft, so he added anothe 


ley thought t 
said: 


“But, of course, we don't do any impo 


ourselves. You'll have to go to the Portus 
company that does our banking They w 
arrange t ty you cash in San Franc 
you allowing them 2 " 

Pherete order reached the 
mate co I the ¢ ra sums wer 
thing lit 

To th mul nt 10 

lo the Portuguese st firt 

ro tl ( nese jobber 20 

ro th t Superintender 0 

In ¢ ! rds, there wa ocal t 
expense of 5242‘. But that is usually 
way business is handled in the Far East 

Shippi s, of course, an important pro 


blem in Chir 


called at Hongkong 


During the year 1914 there 
British vessels, 
Japanese vessels, and only 14 American ves 
sels. For American business men to get ‘het 
he far East it is importa: 

ns be improved 

d for China from Eng 
seven or eight week 
d: but you have to 


share of trade int 

that shipping conditio 
Goods that are order 

land may arrive within 


after the ships have sa 


allow at least three months if the goods are to 
go to a Chinese port from New York by was 
of the Suez canal 

Because of the high freight rates from east 
o the 


) normal time 


| 
ern manu 


Coust, is next to impossible 


acturing centres 


r sending merchandise overl and 


the Pacifi 


to consid 


then acros 


Sweden its at Last 
Neutral 


Turn That Canntri 


Rece yt De ehopmer 4 


From 


o-Crermas 


HE position of Sweden to the belligerent 


has been unusual! at al! stages of 
Sweden has | 
officially pro The lass of 
ish people have been pro-ally at most stage 


of the conflict, but the ruling classe ive 


evinced a strong pre fe 
cause and they unfortunately have beer bole 


to make the mselves most fe 


A change has come about recently, howevet 


The absolute break-up of Russia has con 


plete vy changed the Swedish viewpoint whict 
was largely dictated by fear of Russian ag 
Sweden is 


and is | kely 


and more to the Allied side as time woes or 


really neutra 


gression To-day 


for the tirst time to incline mors 


discusse the quest 


vin Bjorkmar 


Scribner's as follows: 


As far back as a year ago the Liberal 
and Socialist leaders had come to a_ ful 
realization of the dangerous position in whict 
the country had been placed. If, ne vertneles 
| they refrained from using all the means a 
their disposal to compel a more radical chang: 
when, in the early part of April last year, the 
Hammarksjold-Wallenberg cabinet reluctant 
ly surrendered the governmental machiners 
to the equally Conservative Swartz-Lindman 
cabinet, their hesitancy must chiefly be 
ascribed to a fear that the establishment of a 
truly representative government at that time 
might lead to open conflict with Germans 
Two factors tended by degrees to put that 
fear in the background. One was the Russian 
revolution, which in one stroke disposed of 
the principal Conservative campaign argu- 
ment, and which undoubtedly hastened the 
downfall of the Hammarskjold regime. The 
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other was the entrance of the United States 
as a belligerent, the importance of which was 
much better appreciated by the mass of. the 
people than by the ruling clas 


he demonstrations were meant to produce a 
change of government policy rather a? 
another change of government When \ 
proved futile some hotheads e¢] imored toy an 
immediate revolution rhe Swedes, however 
are a slow and patient people, very or ir 

instincts The radical ders knew tha 
noining could be more dangerous to tinal sue 
ce than a premature : rt to extra-parlia- 
mentary means. The wiser heads prevailed. 
and their wisdom wus proved when the re ular 
evections ot inst september iced the 
strength of the Conservative n ie lowe! 
house from to und pave the combined 
radical groups a n rity of more than 60 
in both houses On October 19 a Liveral- 


Socialist coalition cabinet took charge of the 
nation’s affairs, this being the rst time in 
history that a Swedish ministry in uded re- 


presentatives of the Socialist party 
This change of government in plied a total 


change of national licy not from neutral- 


ity to belligerency, but from pretended to 
genuine neutrality It implied a final and 
complete Cessat of 


practices found detri- 
iterests of our own country 
and our Allies. It implied a thorough clean- 
ing up of permanent officialdom, first in the 


mental to the 


Swedish Foreign Office and then elsewhere 


It implied a national attitud rendering a 
satisfactory agreement with the Western 


powers not only possible, but inevitable 

It lied nally a completion of th it. process 
of demecratization whieh, in Sweden as els 

where, constitutes the one enduring barrier 
against Pan-Germanisn 


lhe mass of the Swedish people standing 
} ‘ 


back of the new ove r have no desire 
for territorial enlargement in any direction 
They want n that has to be won at the 
expense of natior They want no 
control of ial or rac gro ip outside 
eir preser r rhey feel the precari- 
ne of OW t Ver ave 
but the “ risk ey ive »pr ect 
tiona independen ney i 
iventures, but ley 
iry or imsult bey d a certain po iney 
Var euce ubove all else, but \ it for 
e who orld nd only nd of peace 
nat q te 1} rr ‘ i makes 
W d cy 


The Error of British 
Diplomats 


H.G. Weill Contends They Failed to 


nderstand Russia. 


fo of the prophets of the ir has been 
H. G We } 


ind probably no writer 


ws 
Vritten as much or as soundly on war topics 
as has the author of “Mr. Britling.” Wells is 
a fearles Vriter He attacks official ine piness 
nd established prejudice at every turn. In 


the course of an article on the Bolsheviks in 
the London Daily Mail he shows that the Eng- 


lish diplomats failed utterly to understand the 


men who grasped the Russian rudder Phe 
article develops a eeping attack on. the 
British diplomatic system. He writes: 


There is & fashion in the British press of 
writing of these new people, these Bolshevik 
leaders with whom we have to deal, as though 
they were ignorant, illiterate, and inexperi- 
enced men of no account. When a Bolshevik 
leader meets a Junker one might imagine 
Bottom was meeting Theseus. That is a mis- 
conception that must be put an end to. Some, 
it is true, are poor men of the professional 
¢lass, but Mr. Lloyd George is, to his honor, a 
poor man of the professional class. That, 
surely, therefore, is nothing against them. On 
the other hand, they are probably much better 
educated men than even the German Junkers 
against whom they are pitted, and certainly 
much better educated than our diplomatists. 
Our public has to realize this fact. These 


Corsets that face infront 


C fashions’ 
Chewest 


Goddess is the Ideal 
corset because it is well 
made along the correct 
lines of fashion. 


You can form some 
idea of the style from 
the illustration, but you 
must see the corsets 
themselves to fully 
appreciate them. 


Ask to be fitted to a 
Goddess Corset. 


At all high-class stores. 


Fond of Good Coffee? 


of course! 


But why not make it BETTER 
Coffee? Coffee at its BEST, 


in fact— 


SEAL BRAND COFFEE 


Send for our booklet “Perfect 
Coffee—Perfectly Made,” it 
"ki solves the problem. 192 


) 


CHASE & SANBORN MONTREAL 
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etter Shoes 


Because 


i hich ill 


ul ith Ne olin 80 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Limited 


For millions of people new ideas of shoe-comfort 
and shoe-goodness have come with Neolin. 


better-than-leather it is, adding considerably to the 
lite of shoes: giving new comfort, new trimness. 


Neodlin goodness is known not alone to its eight mil- 
on wearers. It is known to those who make the 
shoes by which this nation’s shod. 


Lhey are backing their belief in NeGlin by building 
a great part of their output on these modern soles. 
—because they know that modern standards of foot- 
comfort demand damp-protected feet. And Neolin 
is lastingly waterproof. 


—because their shoe designers toid them that Neolin 
would mean greater comfort and stronger foot 
muscles through its great flexibility. 


——because Neolin preserves the shape of new shoes. 


—because they found they could build just as Aand- 
some shoes with Neolin as with leather soles. 


—and because they found that NeGlin wears longer 
than leather. The same reasons that have brought 
shoe manufacturers to Neolin will please you when 
you Wear It. 


All kinds of shoes are built on Nedlin soles now— 
aressy shoes and working shoes—men’s and women’s 
and children’s shoes—shoes at all prices. Your 
dealer has them or can get them. Shoe-stores that 
show the Nedlin price ticket illustrated here have 
Neolin-soled shoes in stock. 

When you ask for Nedlin look for the trademark 
on the bottom. There are imitations of Neolin that 
are imitations in appearance only. Wark that mark. 
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Canada’s Car 


New Series 
E 


for 1918 


includes a car for 
every class of buyer 


McLaughlin 5-Passenger Touring, $1135 


E-6-62 
McLaughlin Light Six Roadster, $1395 


E-6-49 


McLaughlin 7-Passenger Touring Car, 
$2050 


McLaughlin Light Six ‘“Vaive-in-Head” 
Touring Car, $1395 


The McLaughlin New Series E 
includes 16 models of passenger 
cars and a new McLaughlin light 
delivery. 

This complete line of four and 
six cylinder Touring Cars, Road- 
sters, Sedans, Coupes, Limou- 
sines and Town Cars meets the 
demand for efficient motor cars 
from every class of Canadian 
buyers. 

The McLaughlin reputation for 
efficiency, beauty, power, econo- 
my and service are the result of 
persistent adherence to the high- 
est manufacturing ideals. 

Right principles of mechanical 
construction have been refined 
and improved until the McLaugh- 
lin is the most efficient motor car 
on the Canadian market. In de- 
sign, finish, paint, upholstery, 
comfort and equipment, Me- 
Laughlin cars compare favourably 
with the highest priced cars. 


The result is seen in the enor- 
mous demand among Canadians 
for CANADA’S STANDARD CAR. 

For three successive seasons 
our output has been sold long 
before the selling season was over. 

Order your McLaughlin now 
and be sure of your car in Spring. 

In addition to models illus- 
trated here, the 1918 series in- 
clude: E-4-37, 5-passenger, $1,685; 
E-6-62 Coupe, Light Six, $2,000. 

All prices f.o.b. Oshawa. 


16 Body Styles 
and a 


New McLaughlin 
Light Delivery 


Mel aughlin 4-Passenger Roadster 
F-6-44 Special $1795 
F-6-44 Standard $1695 


MeLaughlin 5-Passenger Touring Car 
F-6-45 Special $1795 
b-6-45 Standard 


McLaughlin 4-Passenger Convertible 
Touring Coupe $2360 


Sedan $2950 


THE McLAUGHLIN MOTOR CAR CO., Limited 


12 Branches in Leading Cities - 


OSHAWA, ONTARIO 
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McLaughlin 5-Passenger Sedan $2525 
iN ime 
Mel aughlin 7-Passenger Convertible 


Arthur 
Stringer’s 
Latest 
Stories 


RTHUR STRINGER has 
established himself 
the Master of Mystery 


Stories. No writer to-day is 
more before the magazine 


public with stories that carry 
the elements of mystery and 
romance dextrously inte: 
woven than this young Cana 
dian author —and no 
more eagerly received. 


one 1s 


Mr. Stringer has completed 
i new series of stories, twelve 
in all, which promise to out 
shine anything that he has yet 


done in this line of hetion 

and theu ave appear relu 
sively in M ACLEAN’'S starting 
with the me tpril) 


They are stories of nocturnal 
adventure in a large city and 
each is separate and complete 
in itself, although the same 
characters run. throucshout 


MACLEAN’S M&M 


i, 
Bolshevik leaders are men who have been 
about the world; almost all of them know 


English and German as well as they do Rus- 
in, and ure intimately acquainted with the 
and economic 


ibor movement, with social 


questions, and indeed with almost everything 
that really matters in real polities. But our 
ate Ambassador, I learn, never mastered Rus- 
! Just think what that mean Hardly 
ny of our Foreign Office people know any- 
ng of Russian, of the Russian press, or 
Rus n thought or literature. Moreover, our 
Foreign Otl crudely ignorant of the world 
miern it When one meets a British 
ylomatist one has to talk to him about such 
neg one ks to hitth-form boy, guard- 
! ins ny idder nental shock It is 
‘ vho are t ignorant and limited men, 
net these Bolsheviki people [hey knew, 

course, he (zur and ail nis relations 

iu illy But the Czar has gone! 

Phat w ‘ ery well while diplomacy was 
genteel, tactful sort of business of secret 
reauties and the like that went on in and about 
( t Where there is a Court there is a 
conspiracy. Our Foreign Office, in spite of the 
act that we are great Tree democracy, re- 
mained, therefore, very convenientiy an 


eighteenth-century affair so long as we 
the Czardom and Potsdam to deal with as our 


principal customers, and even a certain court- 


ness hung, for the same reason, and still 
hangs, about the French Foreign Office 

We begin to learn now the part that these 
courtly traditions played in the Greek trea- 
son. Gentlemanly persons met gentlemanly 
persons in Athens and Petrograd and Sofia 
and Constantinople and talked English or 
French with a ine aloofness from the tides of 


popular thought and feeling that are now run- 
ning with irresistible strength. It was much 


more important that our diplomatists should 
be well connected and with easy, good man- 
ners than that they should have sufiicient 
ntelligence to watch the thought of the 


ry in which their Embassy formed a sort 
of charmed island of charming people. Our 
own Foreign Ottice people are still that sort 
know a vast circle of influ- 


of thing They 


ential relations by their Christian names, they 
know how all the royalties are connected and 
things like that; they probably speak a bit of 
French with a passable accent, and have some 
dusty, ancient Greek in their mental attics. 
They have heard of America in a distant sort 


are not the Duchess of So-and-So and 
So-and-So Americans’ But 
China, to them, is a source of and a 
Pacific coast. And as for Russia When 
the Czar, whom they had always understood 
to be adored by his people, was so righteously 
and unceremoniously hustled off the stage, 
he left a vast hole in the world of our aristo- 
cratic diplomatists which their minds have not 
had the vitality to fill in again. It remains 
waiting for the Czar to return. They 
are incapable of apprehending a vast nation 
of people who are “cousins to nobody,” 
stirred deeply by modern ideas, in a great cre- 
ative agony. For that such education as 
they have is of no more service than the 
lady’s maid or the arts of an 


ot way; 
the Countess*ot 
tea 


a hol 


training of a 


| 


The 
Home Soldier 
Is Doing 


Her Part 


these strenuous times, 
and stern necessities 
are educating all of 
us to the essentials of 
food quality. 


Aside from its achiev- 
ed reputation as a 
true builder of body 
and brain, 


Grape-Nuts 


has economical fea- 
tures for every house- 
wife to consider. 


Grape-Nuts food re- 
quires no sugar, for 
in its twenty-hour 
baking a quantity of 
grape-sugar is devel- 
oped from the grains. 
Then, too, less milk 
or cream is required 
than for the ordinary 
cereal. 


} 
and there is a close continuity under-butler. And, make no mistake about | z . . 
of interest. There is a distinct it, they are getting us disliked, they are | Barley is mixed with 
flavor of Stevenson about petting us horrinty distiked wheat in Grape-Nuts 
these stories: they carry the | 
reader into a delightful realm | prov iding an economy 
where the unusual happens The I ittle Wastes over an all-wheat food 
under the cover of i i 
| One slice of bread, or one ounce | and further enriching 
changes into a newer Bagh- day by | it. Anditcan beeaten 
dad. = peopte of avada amounts 
; F to 17 shiploads of good bread wasted | to the last atom not 
- Thus for Pa werd Arthur | every year—more than three Ger- } a particle of waste. 
Stringer will eersaa read- | man submarines could sink. This 
ers of M ACLEAN'S “ ith whis wasting of one slice of bread a day 
newer ee yon The | means adding three submarines a | 
ayrangemen ha as been year to the German navy. 
made with him is further One-half cup of milk daily h 
dence of the determination of ere $s a Reason 
2 by each family in Canada means 
MacLEAN’S to produce a EOF 
really national magazine. 45,625,000 quarts wasted in a year. 
; Valued at five cents a quart the for Grape-Nuts 
waste would amount to $6,250 a day, 
Starting in April or would be equivalent to a good 
| hundred-acre farm thrown away 
Issue each day. | 
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Belgium 
| Decided to Fight 


American Ambassador Tells His St: 


the Events Preceding Wa 


ie | RAND WHITLOCK, who wa Ame 
Ambassador in Belgium, is telling his ste 
war in Everybody's Magazir 
promises to a remarkable d 

rst install the outstandtir 

| 

story of how eB im King ‘ 
ernment decided to tight for their neut 

¢ Mr. Whitlock t of the impressive 

‘ Brussels as follows: 

The Be Irian Gover? 
German ultimatum, a ti 
saving’ that Belgium re tused to break ‘ ‘ 

‘ d would t Germar 
sion, Was delivered on Monday evening a 
o'clock. At ten o'clock the King addressed 

Sorrey telegram of appeal to the King of Enylane 
Tuesday morning at six o'clock Mr. i 
delivered his Government's note saving ‘ 
} What she t t 
ready declare 
] eng Government ! beer 
ay ind England t} 
fe fence if Be 
Life’s greatest assets are !'calth 
Z and Strength and without these ex- 3 
a istence becomes intolerable. t morning 
i y. under the best of conditions, is a fragile structure, easily - inshine: the Belg 
atic conditions, over-le exertion, mental and physi al wand red floate 
t requires consta ention 1a strength 
= ma ned, T nost sensible m 1 of preserving yx every house, and the people had gathered 
food which produces it. The food which produces As early about the Park and the Palace and the 

l mtains Carbo-Hydrates, Proteins ar Fats. COCOA is Parl} ings t } 4 ‘ 

| tabi ti nix 1 ik, @il these necessary Rov: I} 

3 Substances in a form is not injurious to the weakest digestion. For the te he crowds were n 

"| { easiest and most pleas le way to obtain just the right kind of nourishment 5 aiong the sidewalks, on the terre-; ! 

Cocoa. For the best aud quickest results drink Cowan's the carrefours; people hung out of the wi: 

4 dows, even the roofs were black The garde 

civique, the chasseurs and the infantry, ¢/ 

Remember, for ndarmes a cl eval and companies of Hoy 

Scouts formed a hedge from the Royal Palace 

along the Rue Royale to the Parliamen: 

,, y ouses at the other end of the Park The 

Queen went by first in a landau, with the 


: three royal children, preceded by the pique 
; j de la Cour. The King, booted and spurre 


A ” mounted on his big bay, came after with } 
Perfection Brand Purest and Best B-32 + ors and the escadron Marie-Henrietts 
: ‘ their green tunics and gray busbies as guar 


Sslasm. 


At ten o'clock Mr. Gibson and I drove t 
the National Palace Sir Francis Villiers 


drove up in his motor just as we arrived, an 


in 
I entered with him and we owly ur 
Schrader the red-carpeted staircase to th 
Universal a diplom tic gallery, Sir Francis heavy wit 
Universal care. The Salle des Seances presented 
scene one would not soon forget All arour 
the galleries were crowded, the wives of the 
Ministers in seats opposite us, though non 
of the ladies of the Diplomatie Cor ve! 
there. Below, the senators and deputi 
Tire Pressure n formal black; some seated, quietly waiting 


others in excited groups, discussing the ult 


UNIVERSAL” 


Gauge 


matum of last night and the invasion of th: 


gf. land. The Due d’'Ursel was there in 
: P Recognt z ¢ d as form of the Guides The Ministers, after 
hest tire rauce their sieeple nights, were on their bench: 


Repair Tool 


Price 


e Broequeville, Messieurs D 
de Wiart, Hymans, the new Lil 
stre d’Etat, and Vandervelde 


on the market. 
Should he part 


Connection 


Pp iy 08 of the equipment Thirty-Five Cents Ministre d’Etat, receiving 

rice . Phe t semicircle, 

Fifty Cents bs al aut Motorists A Four - in - one round not unlike the chat 

who are interest- lo o for Quick reme the Senate 

vettine the Repair of Dam- irs arger. A 
Facilitates Pump- ed getting aged Cap threads na-Koid placed for King 
ing and Testing of Tire Valves; the presidet d erhead under 


Removing Valy 


of Tires. Permits age out of their ee 3 itcheor 
j nside; teaming Frum na tro] of flag Be 
air pres: phate b Price $1.50 Lires, Damaged Valve nd the Congo The diplomatic trib 
measured without Seat; Retappin hung with Be Howe 4 iD ‘ 
detaching pump A. SCHRADER S$ SON, Inc. nside thread. the fic before the president vad 
E from tire-valve. 334 King St. East - . TORONTO Of value to all green tab et. and ist 
: Fits all pumps 1200 Michigan Avenue, Chicago Motorists and president and the recorders. Gold t 
783-791 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn Garages, for the Quecr the I 
( nged cor ! 
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night before, at the Te Deum to ¢ eorate 
the founding of t} Belgian dynasty, now so 
rudely shaken. Mr. vor of cout ‘ 
not there, nor the Count Clar the Austrian 
Minister Wi Vaited many minutes, ther 
there came througn the opel vindow the 
strains Of a band and iddeniv a ( ed: 
“La Reine 
The depute rang to eet, ana 
nat he oO rat 
fhuttered 
wa a 
i 
i | ‘ 
‘ 
Counte Henri G 
Va I 
ttle prince Li ‘ e Du Br 
her ppar ¢ 
Klander black t 
‘ n co ime } isuaily 
ind the elfish little Prir > Mar Jo 
Phe Qlueen took the goiden chair pla 
her on the lett of the tribune, and tne 
princes took their besid ! ‘ 
Count of Flander riggling } hair 
suc! boyish manner The depu med 
their s t ind t ber tor Y stant 
was st And her while Na i sud 
denly there sar outside, a rumble, a 
roar, and then a bailiff shouted: 
“Le Roi!” 
Their words were caught up by mar 
voices, swelling to a rse shout 
“Le Roi! 
The Queen, the Ministers, tl jeputi 
everybody arose; we the diplomatic gallery 
never once sut down The King wa just 


below us, entering the chamber trom the side 
opposite that from which the Queen h 
tered; the deputies were waving their hands 
no handkerchiefs in ther 
in a united voice, deep, rough, masculine, in a 
mighty crescendo: 

“Vive le Roi Vive le Roi! Vi « Ro 

It was as though they i h 
loudly 
tears, C 
tinctions 
her King. 

And there he was, in the fatigue uniform 
of a Lieutenant-General, booted and spurred. 


stood 


enough; as 
itholic, Liberal, Soci: 


faded; Belgium 


his saber clanking at his side He strides 
along tirmly, swift! m ts the rostrum, 
takes off his kepi, flings i the table before 
him, clicks his heels together, makes a smart 


bow, SW 


military ftly peels the white glove 


from his right hand, the glove into the 


kepi and without waiting, begins at once in 
his tirm voice and his beautiful French, to 
read his speech from the notes that he holds 


in his whi 


te-gloved hand 


Queen, the little princes, the deputies. 


resume their seats; the applause that 
His Majesty quickly hust 
versal adjuration of silenc 

“Sh! Sh!” 

The pr fal mm the green 


! the chamber is the 
nervous tension The 
bench with their port- 
but the 
Woest, 


behind his 


stlliness 
Ministers in 


Tolhos Know whit 


< coming, no doubt; 
the old Count 
hand 


words 


instance, with his deaf 


short 


ynat ighted; he 
holds the narrow little 
r close to his eve ind 
ea mbhle ante 
quun s il 
ne n via 
ny party ) 
ries ring fort 
nad enc 
lind 
f ‘ 
Cone 
Ve I Ole 
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The deputies spring to their feet, raise thei 


nands as though swearing to an oath and 
cry: 
Oui! Oui! Oui! 


lhe King continues; he strike out em 


ilic grestures with Nis free Nand Below 
m the little Duke of Brabant looks up in 
! nio his father’s face, never take his 
( him. What are the thought n tha 
mind? Will tha cene com , Kk ton 
ter years? And |} her hat 
nce 
it e to be 
re I il or pre 
liately t impe 
~ rt i ny 
fais l 
i 
i our \ A 
i ! ! eris! 4;,0d 
iu Long \ 
Belgiur 
ned nadnkercl ine a, 
pr ‘ he King 
At] <u i prince 
a t s t or Kili 
y on s rn business 
And | my he bale« 
ny re eye ne t 
fit it n tn chambe! 
ense rant h em ( tne tnrili o 
trio m, ft ser ( tragedy the cor 
se ting at n historic scene ne 
putie ren ! nding ind the Queer 
Ke her sweeping courtesie iain 
1 left, then with the Royal children a: 
r Ssulte, retire 
then there is an universal inhalation 
imber, a long breath, and Baron de Bros 
ie) ‘ t Yiinister ¢ War and Premier, is 
vning his portfolio, taking out the pages 
s speech, standing up 
“A tri 1 la tribune 
deputies cry, nd he marches down, 


the tribune, 


mb tands there, looks 
about him, bows. A handsome man, M. de 
Bro weViuie; and a striking tigure there in 
the tribur f 


that moment; 
blac K 


tall, svelte, dis- 
nguished it frock coat, curly hair, 
smart mustache, the ribbon of the Order of 
Leopold in his boutonniere. Hy speaks dra- 
matically, reading the German ultimatum; the 
Belgian reply; asks almost peremptorily for 
i vote of supplies, and at the end, smiting the 
tribune, his seal ring striking sharply op the 
tard wood, he concludes with: 

“La parole est aux armes!” 

Phe session . though the senators and 
hold formal 
ratify the Government's acts and to vote sup 


is done and 


is over 


are to sessions 


he deputies 


lies. But the dran 
we turn to speak t and then 
ft out of the ga we go, tne 


Prince Koudachet¥ comes ip to me, takes me 
e and asks me to take over his le gat 
away. I tell him that I 


hall be honored to do so, of course 


on il 


cause he has to go 


On our way out the word went abroad that 
the Papal Nuncio remain and 
im a moment in an anteroom Mon 
seigneur Tacci, as the only Ambassador at the 
Belgian 


Wishes us to 


Court, was the dean of the corps, 


though the Count Clary, who had been at 
Srussels longer than any of us, usually acted 
n that capacity. We gathered about him, 
then n one of the antechambers, and he 


tood there in the midst of us, in his violet 


robes, 


very distinguished, with his dark, aris 
tocratic features, as finely cut as a cameo, and 
delicate hands tt ere so expressive, 
Italian voi nat 
nt cee? o } | ch He hinted at 
no miaity { nd Gover 
to Ar 1 tha 
\ t¥ 
| t one mo! 
rr ‘ ) 
ime B ‘ 
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Murray - Kay’s 


Spring and Summer 
Catalogue No. 23H 


This New Catalogue 
tine half-tone illustrations of 
new styles in 
t Coats, Dresses, Millin 
ery, Waists, Footwear, Cor 
te, g ngerie, etc., all at 
most reasonable prices. 

You will enjoy looking over 
this book and should certain 
ly have a copy. Send us your 
name and address on a post 
card and we will mail you 


one 


contains 


the smartest 


We prepay 
address in 
yarments 
Catalogue. 


HMurray-Kay 
Limited 
17-31 King St. €., Toronto 


postage to any 
Canada on alt 
llustrated in 


this 


NEW BINGHAM 


Cor. lith & Market Streets 


Better Than Ever We 
Thoroughly Modernized 
Remodeled and Equipped { 

NEW MANAGEMENT 

ROOF GARDEN } 

In connection 

~ Special Club Breakfasts 

AT and Luncheons 

kat] Rates—Without Bath, $1.50 |" 

With Bath, $2.00 and up 
FRANK KIMBLE, Mgr. 
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Dent’s Gloves | 
| bfor Easter 


| fit beautifully without undue 


name Dent's on the button 


} To put the finishing touch \| 
to your stylish Easter Cos- 
j tume, get the best \ 
| | Dent's Gloves are perfect in | | 
style. make the finish the) 
stretching. look for the 


“INSIST on V// 
DENT’S” 


Deafness 


bam Perfect hearing is now being re- 
Meee stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drum 
Thickened Drums, Roaring an 
Hissing Sounds, _ Perforated 
Wholly_or Partially Destroyed 
rums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“*Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in thenatural eardrums, They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they areinvisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
SS, giving you full particulars and testimonials 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Inco: ted 

489 Inter-Southern Bldg. ‘LOUISVILLE. KY 


HELP WANTED 


Would vou be willing to 
sell us vour spare time? 
We will buy it at a much 
better price than your 
present employment is net- 
ting vou. Let us tell vou 
about posterard will 

do 
Address Agency Divisier 
The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited 


143-153 University Ave., Toronto, Ontar 
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me to do so. And on the heels of this, word 
came from Mr. Von Bulow that he was leaving 
in the afternoon and would ask me 
the representation of German interests 

At two o'clock then, Mr. Von Strum, the 
Secretary of the German Legation, came, very 


much excited, and formally delivered Mr 
von Bulow’s request 

“But I’ve agreed to act for the Frene! ! 
terests,” I said 


Mr. von Strum looked at me an instant, 
though he could not believe me [ asked hin 
to tell Mr. von Bulow of that fact, supposing 


that in sucn a case Mr. von Bulow would 


wish me to act for German interests. Mr. vor 
Strum was nervous, agitated and unstrung 
I suppose that he. too. had been without sleey 


Saving Victims 


‘ Le cue VMade at Nea. 
YNUSUAL stories of the rescu sul 

vivors from submarine sinkings are toid 
by Ralph D. Paine in the course of an articl 
in The Saturday Evening Post. The article 


tells of a trip on an American destroyer ¢ 


gaged in hunting submarines and the rescues 
occurred at every turn Phe primne oft t! 
submarine menace is revealed in the storie 


that are told: 


A few days ago there were brought in the 
remnants of a boatload of survivors from the 
English steamer Fast Walk Ss, bound out to the 
United States in ballast and torpedoed with- 
out any warning off the Irish coast This 
boat had been wantonly shelled after pulling 
away from the ship One man was literally 
blown to pieces, another died of his hurts and 
Luckily the boat 


seven were badly wounded 
was not too shattered to stay afloat until it- 
bloods cargo of derelicts was picked up 
the submarine driven off by a naval vessel 

They were the mixed assortment of the 
average merchantman’s crew ~some Englis! 
men, a few Americans, a brace of Norwegians 


a Spanish fireman. The wounded tay in 

row on their cots in the hospital ward, where 
the injured have often been so many that 
there was not enough room for them sand 
aged, suffering, these humble victims of the 
Hun bore their lot with the patient uncom 


plaining fortitude of the seafarer, to whon 
the bitterest vicissitudes are merely th 
day's work There was no display of natrec 
They had been inscrutal i targe 
for explosive shells I shoul 
recover their strengt! » sea aga 
and risk the sanre misc ! 

A young Norwegian, twent years old 
would never again stow his dunnage in the 


dingy fo’castle of a British tramp A frag 
ment of shell had =mashed his foot and ¢} 
surgeon Was compelice to cut it of 

“IT vas not mucn yoot any more * said he 
quite bravely. “so I] vill home to my fadder 
Norway go bimeby Dey smashed all but twe 
bouts mit dw shells before we abandon ship 
Nobody on board vas hurted but da steward 


A leetle bit of shell bumped his stomacn, but 
he vas not hurted mucl 1 yumped into da 
skipper’s boat and we rowed ahead of da shit 
clean away, a hundred yards anyhow. On: 


submarine had ducked under da sea but 
odder one hauled up close alongside ane 
shelled da ship some more. Den, sudden, while 
we vas pullin’ hard 
her guns on us fellers 
“It vas bad, I tell you. One Ame1 
man is yust blown to he !, noddings Jeft but 
his legs. He gets shooted right in two It 
his legs ove? 


ve could, she turned 


vas bad to look at so we hove 
da side. Pretty soon anodder ft 
up so much that he dies bimeby. Da bottom 
boards is full up mit wounded men. 1 
had two goot feet when I signs on dis Eust 
Wales ship. Now I got only one. Yaas, I 
can’t understan’ why dose Germans shell us 
fellers in da boat. Pretty bad luck, I tank.” 

An Irishman, Frank Donahue, from Phila- 
delphia, was stretched upon another cot, shot 
clean through the hip and perhaps crippled 
for life. Like the Norwegian he uttered no 
curses, but viewed it as unfair to slay men 


ris shoote ad 


} 


end irs Were continua 
eye suddenly he covers 
is hands, leaned over his elbow 
on his knees an attitude of despan I: 
sently he looked up 
hes poor d Be ; 
Why « they ¢ f the way! Wiy 
dont th ¢ or th / } 
He bent ove rm } 
e floor t! igh to di 


wounded hipmates n rest nimi in t? 
were Robert Barc horse tender ro! 
Boston; Jerry Houlihan, of the old sod, wt 
had shipped in England nda Spa ird Ww 
eve d bes 
i 
ubmarine w 


the bout 


round to pot u 


ik 

1 bout 
reply o our S OS ca that kept her tron 
sinkir is an’ the mate's boat besides The 
shot straigh the div Iw what a 
ried us betorenand ein shelled whiie 
idrift Sir sallormar gets used to 
torpedoed nowada There was men wit 
us that d been blowed up thre or tour 
times none ship atter another, Db the bouts 
ad pared r wicked hard to be 

rned adr ! rough sea and hundreds of 
miles fron be swamped or t 
be dvin’ for d water =v ho 
bein’ shelled trap.” 

“And did British gu 
aboard, Donahue” 

“One gun mounted astern, sir: and the pa 
of blueiacket popped away at first, until the 
two submarines ranged close up The ship 
Viol von disabled ar the old man coul t 
turn her, so the gun was no use after tl 
This dead American mule-whacker, Flinger 

i name vas, had bee i grood, pume ad 
Sure ‘ eV knew what hir Maybe 

\ ir te t ‘ or two of 
I me ' hese 
Hu ppers go ey h er be ib 
i ‘ n irn des 

ix, ar ‘ h hin 
Phe Tron Cre or his, me ke Tis a 

rgre it core the K 4 to sett 

+} te ASR]? 
ib 


if kiff picked hundred 
miles from land 
Fiv men and boy were au t. ufloat 
thout food or water, for the kindly Hun 
ad robbed them thorougniv, even to the 
francs in the sk pper’s “pocke t Their 
id bee shing sloop of only forty tons, 
ld, almost worthless, like the men aboard 
ner All the young me} of the port had 
gone to the front those who 
must sail out te fish or the 


The boy wus only 


young to be a soldier of France The sloop, 
vith her patched red sails and these wiz 
ened patriarchs of a crew, seemed scarcely 
worth the vengeance of Imperial Germany; 
but it was a bit of frightfulness and, there- 
fore, calculated to keep other poor French 
ishermen ashore 

Huddled in their coc kleshell of skiff 
these forlorn sea waifs saw the destroyer 
bear down on them and were in terror lest 
it might be another visitation of the enemy 
They trembled in their wooden shoes, mutter 
ing prayers, clasping their hands, their 
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eamed brown visages wistfully agitated to dive and swim clear and so drown out- 
tven when taken aboard they were perturbed side. They clung there, knowing that the 
until the word Americans was repeated to hope of rescue was utterly futile, for no 
them over and over again, and they had looked passing vessel would trouble itself to stop 
about the deck and were convinced. Then ne and examine u capsized boat. T he bind, 
boy exploded in as Joyous an “Oh, la, la, la!’ nstinctive desire of life restrained them from 

was ever heard in France. etting go and making an end of it. 

Sailors talked of the Chinese sailors who At length two of them succumbed and thei: 
had been saved from an open boat, famished bodies washed about in the gloomy confined 
celetons, surviving longer than the white e where the third man still held on and 


officers merely because they were Chinese sted on remaining alive Through two 
How long they had been adrift they could 
not make clear, but they were in the last 
extremity when found. The British mate was 


still alive, but the boat capsized while the Th ~“ 


A dozen life belts were flung at him, and his 
hand lifted above the water to clutch at one Germany's Propaganda in Allied Coun- 
then t cere \ j 
belt as he sank and vanished. ae 

One of the Chinese could whisper a little . 
pidgin English when they were hauled over HE urgent necessity of counteracting 
the side to collapse on deck. The surgeon the political propaganda with which Ger- 
fetched whisky from the medical stores, but many has been so sedulously honeycombing 


these hapless heathen refused to drink it 
A long parley, stubborn shaking of heads 
and wagging of pigtails, and then it dawned 
upon their fuddled minds that these saviors tion and the Italian debacle is advocated by 
were not Germans who were trying to kill W. Morris Colles in The Nineteenth Ce ntury 
them with poisoned whisky. Jabbering, apolo- 
getic, they gulped it down and showed signs 


the Allied countries and the direful results of 


which have been seen in the Russian revolu- 


He says in part: 


of animation It must here he stated, with all possible 

Incredible as fact, much too wild for insistence, that its menace is deadly and 
fiction, are the experiences of the open boats urgent, and that, unless the several belliger- 
is they have been related to the crews of the ents of the Entente organize their civil armies, 
stroyers. None is more amazing than that with a single purpose, they will risk disasters 
of the sailor imprisoned beneath the over- which will threaten their own national integ- 
turned boat. With a crowd of his shipmates rity, and imperil the existence of the Alliance 
he abandoned their sinking steamer, but the itself. Their armies and navies may, on the 
toppling seas soon capsized them. All were eve of victory, crowning a bravery which 
drowned but three, who somehow found them- beggars all the records of chivalry, find them- 
elves caught under the boat, which floated selves robbed of the fruits by the shameful 
keel up. Washed there, they became jammed folly of the peoples they are defending from 
btween the thwarts and the bottom boards. horrors unspeakable and a future which would 

The poor wretches were able to keep their be a living death. 

ds clear of the water and to breathe. ; case for a Supreme War Council, so 
Apparently they were unable to free them- auspiciously inaugurated at Versailles—which 
elves or else they dared not let go and try t is needless to recapitulate here—-applies 
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days and nights he managed to survive be- 
neath the boat and then had strength enough 
to flounder out from under the gunwale and 


guin the open sea There he hauled himself 
up on the boat and sprawled across the keel 
The sea had become mercifully smooth and 
he was not washed off. For three d iys longer 


he floated before being sighted and taken off 
He recovered and his story was accepted as 
true by the Admir: i 


ty, which nad received a 
report of the loss of the steamer 


n Octopus 


with even greater urgency, if this be conceiv- 
able, to that for a Supreme Civil Council 
As matters stand it is indubitable that the 
Allies have been worsted in civil strategy in 
every one of the scenes which have nashed 
across the stage on which this mighty drama 
is being acted before the gaze of a bewildered 
world. It i6 a humiliating reflection, for all 
of them alike, that a peopie whose pinchbeck 
pretensions to superiority in arms, in science, 
in the humanities, have one by one been 
proved by demonstration to be empty as the 
“cracking of thorns under a pot,” should have 
won a long succession of triumphs. There 
cannot, however, be any shadow of doubt as 
to the fact. Nor, if we are content to “wait 
and see,” will there long be any great uneer- 
tainty as to the consequences. .This is no 
time for beating about the bush nor for 
mincing one’s words. The facts call, and cal] 
loudly, for hard thinking and plain statement 
If it can be shown that these calamities might 
have been or can be averted, it is not another 
for simply seeking scapegoats whom 
we can drive into the wilderness of obscurity 
in order that they may expiate the sins of 
those who sit in the seats of the mighty 
But, if the Allied people can really safe- 
guard themselves against these manceuvres 
all questions as to the responsibility for past 
blunders may be left for settlement after the 
Continued on page 68, 
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The Man Who 


A Description of Lenin, Leader of the 
Bolsheviki. 


HO is Lenin, the man who formented 

the Bolsheviki movement and caused the 
betrayal of Russia into German hands? The 
leader of the Socialists, he and his vociferous 
lieutenant Trotzky have between them suc- 
ceeded in breaking Russia into warring fac- 
tions. There has been a certain amount of 
mystery about Lenin the man which is dis- 
pelled by a carefully compiled estimate and 
description of him in Current Opinion. It 
reads in part. 

Lenin is no Jew. Not a drop of Hebrew 
blood is discoverable in his ancestry for gen- 
erations, if the personal history of the man 
be told truthfully in the Rome Avanti. That 
Socialist organ is his eulogist, of course, its 
impressions of a mild, spiritualized and mag- 
netic Lenin contrasting vividly with the subtle 
villain incarnate to the London Post in this 
same Vladimir Ulianoff Lenin. This man 
from nowhere, as the British organ calls him, 
has as many biographies as he has names. 
He has been plain Ulianoff, Zederbaum, Rudo- 
vitch, Gratschky. His homes have been all 
over the continent of Europe. Nevertheless, 
says the organ of Italian Socialism, Lenin-—— 
his rightful name, the Ulianoff hyphenated 
with Lenin in some signatures being a tribute 
to his mother—is a true Russian, the son of a 
man banished in his time for his political 
opinions. Lenin’s brother was executed for 
reason in the old Romanoff days. 

Lenin himself, in the character sketches 
published abroad, appears to have been born 
in or near Moscow forty-five years ago, being 
a trifle older than Trotzky. Lenin, like 
Trotzky, got part of his education at the 


Drawn at the 
Humor in the Trenches 
. 
Betrayed Russia 
great university in Odessa. Trotzky and 
Lenin ~by no means in such accord as recent 
despatches suggest--are as the poles apart 
in aspect Lenin on the maternal side in 


herits the melancholy and reserve of the 
“Great Russian" stock from which his mother 
sprang. She transmitted to Lenin, the Avant 
says, his vigorous frame, his broad shoulders, 
his brown hair, light in youth and now re- 
enforced with a beard worn long. The stee! 
dark-blue of the eye, the width of the brow 
and the repose of manner lend Lenin off the 
platform the blinking gravity of the trad 

tional German professional type, particularly 
since he took to the occasional wearing of 
horned spectacles. He is unlike Bolsheviki in 
general in his habit of carrying a light cane. 
In his bigness lacking fat—Lenin impresses 
all as fine-looking. The chin, now masked by 
the beard, is strong and the jaw firm with a 
pronounced Adam's apple. Lenin looks well 
in a beard, but he has gone as shaven as a 
priest, especially when in flight from the old 
spy police. 

Lenin’s capacity to influence the young, 
esvecially those of generous instincts and in- 
tellectual keenness, is conceded by the Euro 
pean newspaper correspondents who 
such hostile portraits of him in the Paris 
Temps and the London Times. Krylenko, the 
luckless Bol!lsheviki commander, is a conspicu- 
ous example From the time he anpeared 
at the university in Petrograd until he went 
over to the Bolsheviki. Krylenko swore by 
Lenin. So did Zinovieff, another scion of an 
old house. flighty and fantastic, heir to a 
great landed rronerty and now a convert to 
“the ideas.” So did Techicherin, the unhappy 
man put in prison by the English when he 


draw 


appeared in London as “Ambassador” from 
the Bolsheviki. He is the son of a former 
Mayor of Moscow, wealthy in his own right, 


educated, a bureaucrat with 
but Lenin made him a revolutionary. 
strange capacity of Lenin’s to throw the 


a bright future; 
This 
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front by Gunner McRitchie 
i the arade sou 
oO! Nhe } enced dealists s one iree { 
his powe1 ust go for «a par t 
is tar back Ss Socrate ho was charg t 
corrupting the youth o nis native city us 
as Lenin wi eld responsible, ten 4 be 
for the wa her brilliant student th 
militar icacgemy horrified a rich and prom 
hen fan y by throwing up nr 
the army and Oming tne revoiut 

On the platform, facing idience 
soldiers and peasat ts, the slow Lenis s to 
the French observer a transformed man. With 
eves of lightning tong nd word 


that burn, he talks of the 


enemy There is a 
whole Le vocabulary, our contemporary 
notes, by nich the follower of Leni: can be 
detected as he talks. By “the enemy” Lenin 
means the bourgeois. By “emancipation” he 
means the abolition of production for private 
profit, the end of “aff; ires,” a the Frenct 


say, or “business,” as the Anglo-Saxons put it 
Lenin has very little use for the Anglo-Saxon 
contends, it set the ex 
commercialsm, 


race because, as he 
ample of which 


, Germany 
followed in the last ce ntury. The on 


ly remedy 


economically is Marxian In the political 
sphere there must be direct law making by 
the people and direct elections even of the 
highest army officer In impressing these 
views upon an audience, Lenin, we read, be 
gins in an unexpectedly ple asing voice, loud 
nd clear as a be! , earnest in tone He uses 
very simple words alwavs He saws the air 


a foretinger at first: but as he proceeds 
ne suggests the leader of a French orchestra. 
sO numerous are ni vesture so easy his 
bendings from the aist In the excitement 
of the peroration he runs his hands over his 
big head and chin. He promises land in the 
name of the rey olut on, bread in the names of 
the re volution, boots and noe in tt name 
of the revolution. His best oratorical effect 
results from sardonic laugh at the expense 
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Canadians entering a captured hamlet on the West Front. 


The German Octopus 


Continued from page 65. 
conclusion of peace. It is foolish to wash any It has been computed that £15,000,000 
more dirty linen in public. year has been expended by Germany on pro- 

German propaganda has, of course, always paganda during the war. All such estimates 
been at work in both the ante-bellum and post- must, of course, be a mere matter of guess- 
bellum epochs. Nor need these periods be work, and the point is not material save as 
very sharply distinguished. In both it was affording some measure of comparison. be- 
much more destructive than constructive. tween the enemy and the Allied estimate of 
The writer has a vivid recollection of a the value of this weapon. 
proposition which reached a leader-writer on Now there appeared in the newspapers 
a leading morning daily newspaper in the July the following obseur raph which, 
year 1880, offering a substantial retainer con- at the time, attracted litt attention ar 
ditional upon his securing the insertion in passed without comment: 
the journal in question of articles which “Two targe adv ne and press agen 
would be supplied, from time to time, from a have been formed one in Berlin and 
German source. The proposal was, of course, other in Essen. They are backed by larg 
promptly communicated to the proprietors capitalists, among whom Kru Ch 
and incontinently rejected without thanks. aim of these agencies is pan-Germa prop 
The example is, doubtless, one of many. ganda at home and abroad.” 

The Government at last admits that a con- fhe great armament tirm at e time, 
siderable number of very seditious organiza- before and since, had its hands pretty fu 
tions exists in the country, and are known to and that it should have thought tit to add 
have been at work in many industrial centres, its activities in this direction was not w 


and especially in the South Wales coalfields. out a special significa 


Preaching peace and opposing conscription, true, always 


for all the world as if their spokesmen were : 
marionettes worked from the Wilhelmstrasse has long 
itself. All the while, too, German agents are 
known to be spending German money lik: 
water here in the despairing effort to bring 
upon England evils exactly analogous to those 
of the Bolshevik or Bolo pattern. It will be 
our own fault if we do not find a short way 
to combat these onslaughts and the efforts ot 
those unworthy fainearts who appear to 1 
gard with equanimity a future with our necks 
under the heel of the Hun. 

It is, however, proof enough, and more thar 
enough, of this necessity, at the moment, to 
indicate in rapid outline some of the ways 
in which the German octopus has got its ten 
tacles round a few of its victims since the out 
break of war. Each is typical. Ev uno dises 
omnes. Mathias Erzberger, who has through- 
out the war been in control of the propa 
ganda office of the German Admiralty in th: 
Budapester Strasse, Berlin, one of the most 
active of the German Government Bureaux, 
and run under the fostering care of vor 
Tirpitz, has reduced chicanery to a science When 


en 


the 


the Front 


recopn 


The Rheinis 


nce, 
zed 
stfalise 


¢h 


the property 


ey 


world 


reads 


) 


that 


ooper 


Krupps have, it 


the power! 


village 


they are credited with a controlling voice 
the Tagliche Rundsciau, to say nothing of 
least half a dozen other German newspapet 
For that matter it may be safely iggrest 
that Essen owns or controis many ! 
in belligerent as well as in neutral count? 
Krupps have “interests” manned b 
picked men of t t vorid ’ 
every country ners of hug 
ind coal concessions, they fh rv 
or agents in every cent r I t I 
materials 2 ured for mut 
ri n th country they 
igents our wi noma 
do not doubt \ rit ‘ t el 
ment, but remait ctiv 
chief. There \ 
¢ that of Krupps rm 
The true ae of 
mples t m ' 
{ oO iste! t m 
have said 4 yr? riu it 
= } 
permitted t e know perte 
hat such a rve er 
ving of tl d ir 
rou a rathet 
sectie away irr 
iily d nd are! expiating t 
crime is slaves to their ruthie ia 
could not | b corrupt by 
ives’ tales, nor dei ! gr t 
bers by the forged copies of the Ce 
Sera and the Giornale d'Italia, t 
flamboyant t of Italian wome 
children be laughtered — by cent 
French and brutal British troops 
French cavalry riding down and sabrir 
less crowds in the streets of Milan could, t 
have hardly excited anything but det 
ven amongst the most ignorant soldier 
the Ialian army 
And what, it may be asked, were t Ita 
officers doing while this baldet 
heing distributed broadcast under tt 
nose German mendacity, we Know 
cos is beer i often ig red The tru 
hat the A d offic estimate of Its pow 
or \ ill wrong We ourselves br 
iside a naked lie as simply contemptible 
stead of cabling a crushing dement 
If the ease of the Italian pre 
lustrat th nemy methods. G 
nr etising ¢ ictly +} san sor? 
iy Fy It no eeret that B 
much more ning than b n 
nitted te 1 The French Governt 
per ly de awnke and has \ 
commend>t capable of meeting t 
firm, litably camouflaged 
course, are at work in England. We st 
rense OY to doubt ¢} 
t t ‘ dor not 
st sight site eleas 
plar k Any omr 
whic é 
ordered t i 
verly wrat For unt 
hat Br id 
t lf t he er ] 
hic ‘ 
Drawing rom the Fro be 
has becn captured this is what is meant. 
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ely directed, whatever thei seeming 
purpose, to stirring up trife among us 
Are our own people, for alll their cour 
ive, immune to Oo sinister i method 
f undermining their contidence? A work 
ir mat reads n. may be, } one 
nd only journal, a ems to n. he fide 
is roo t 
Round the corner », he ds e ay tor 
prir ed WwW th iryvum ts to ( } 207 
ome He ha tar beer ert r? 
ng and withou piratior our 
iding mer 
The case of poor, unhappy Russia ands 
n all fours with that of Italy e that the 
consequences are, us t tems, there er 
bly irremediabl Here, again, the A 
id plenty of notice to va vot 
here is scarcely eature the hole hid 
pectacte that vas not forecast 
irger m if from Petrograd All were 
i tnat tme Ru 
abysma 
s to British tra ”? 
Val ! 
n } inque 
functior 
riod ef ! 
endurance 
power to do more 
that Germanism, 
1 pe rfectly 
ind throughout the length and breadth of 
Russian State If you look at the founda- 
tions on which the Bolshevik conspiracy’ was 
built, you can see standing out an amazingly 
rough organization working above - 
is underground all the while Phe seduction 
of such large masses of the soldiers and 
vlors and people to a point which made them 
ripe for civil war, murder and a Reign of 
ferro! Yus no na day Ler pl 
ould ive co sed ng ure but 
trerman back na ong tne Allie 
rm t tne 4 to b at 
vit! t even tl bare pretenc of a ce ! 
the troub \\ cn Ve nay i 
re reaped the rst-fruits v prevent the 
restoration of ordered Liberty in the piace of 
hrid Licence \ th 
fa Reign of Terr n 
Sibert t n Kuba ie 
clared themselves independent Republi ‘ 
ey gnalize th event b hdr ng a 
eir troops from the Russian front It doc 
( tor ny very yg t cume » dct t 
‘ir 
Ir i, the ¢ Ss neeping 
erment revolution Foiled in her 
cious cou; at, aimed a he restoratio 
e dynuast he is no ddressit her 
elf to the congenial task of engineering re 
irring ministerial crises and driving nome 
the Wedge Detween TNe tary 
iders und the sutner? provinces oping 
thus to averl the danger of a strong coalitior 
and foment disintegration, decay and revolu 
on Only the other day a Goverment officia 
onsulted by the writer as to the trend of 
enemy action remarked 0 we edn't 
worry about China.” -It the acme of laisse 
faire We need not, if you please, worry 


man 


rked down as 


imitless reservoir of 
enemy has long m: 


hunting-ground! 


ibout this power, 
vhich the 
is happy 

Ahere is a curious 
propaganda, but in “the 
hat ilmost an advan 


Deutsche Ze 


sameness about German 


inchanging East” 


loubt that the 


presented to all the men w 
for year 

f uld not be permitted to 
alfeect German activities materially. 


t has been 


‘laration of war we 


last few days we have had from Tientsir 


eports that, clearly under German inspiration 


t ernacuiar press is s ting about categori 
cal statements that “Japan is negotiating for 

separate peac The next move will un- 
doubtedly be the quotation from the Chinese 
press of this little story. Thus Germany hopes 
to discount Viscount Ishii’s exposure of her 

tri to close the “Open Door” in China 
vhich so narrowly failed of complete success 
The Marquess of Lansdowne’s lette of 
vhich it is well known German propagandist 


1) 


most ail 


ave made the over the world, and 

without a certain amount of success—-is 
at the same time being used by Pekin journals 
of British decadence, which is not 
on page 7? 
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Try 0-Cedar Polish on your 
Piano—it’s a good test. You will 
find that it gives a result so re- 
Warkable that you can really feel 
the instrument looks like “new.” 
The effect of ©-Cedar on your 
Piano will prove that this is the 
Polish for all your furniture. 


Quick — Clean — Wonderful 
in its results 


One reason for tb snecessful 
results obtained by using ©-Cedar 
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A few drops on a cloth dampened 
with water, will form a soit, ner- 
fectly harmiess ‘lather that 
quickly removes ali dirt and bluish 
film. Then a Jight rubbi 
a dry cloth gives that clean sur- 


face a brilliant polish. 


with 


Use O-Cedar on fioors (whethet 
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25r per bottle up to $3.00 for 
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Will Japan Aid Allies by Sending an 
Army to France? 


b pinion to be roused 
Li Luteresting Opinion Ewpressed by or Ameri public oj 2 
inting yi 
ou at exurer tl val 
i Fore more om Germatr by 
‘ 


X 7 ILL Japan take a more active part in opinion on th juestion W 
the var? This question was pro hang The capture o Petrograd ’ 


the 
Gern nig make 
pounded by Gregory Mason to Marquis 
t ny kelihoc a Cie 
Okuma, the aged ex-premier of +hrous Ru eithe now ot 
the old statesman gave a frank reply which, result of ctories later, would alarm the 
neo! Ither things. nigh 
is reported in The Outlook, gives an interest Japanese people 
1 change put opir here Anyway i} 
ng view of Japanese policy Mr. Mason th 
nese officers are runce studying 
writes: , tarv problems there close ind our arn 
Lately the Japanese press has been full o! keeping up to date n case it ould b 
‘ditorials and interviews purporting to prove needed.” 
how impossible it is for Japan to do more i: eer — the Japanes 
the war than she is doing, and especially tha more ally interested in the French front 


it is out of the question to consider sending “Whar front d 
Jepanese troops to any European from. A 


shar n anv other?” I asked 


vou think the Japanese would probab Vy go te 
this seems to be called forth by the belief that case their troops should be sent abroad 
there is danger that the Allies will ask Japa: y e replied. “would be determ 
to make greater sacrifices. The intimatior by opis You know 
from Washington that the Ishii mission had 
the war have been the cause of much d 


: “a f the Samurai spirit to cnoose the harae 
sion and speculation in in. So asked half 
Mar e tusks. We would perhaps send half a mi 
Marquis Okuma if he thought Japar ould \ ld } iy t 
et men, perhaps more, but we would be ready 
do anything more in the war than s \ 
been doing. Said he: ; 
ould hope be giver 
It cannot be said that Japan will not do of the Western front, an b 
more, because conditions may change At given Hindenburg, Macket row! 
present it can only be said that public opinion Prince as our opponent 1Y 
s all against sending Japanese soldiers to no rendy te e half of « th 
x Ope The people feel that J ipan Nas done cund men ora of tn n at ‘ 
her part, and they don't see why she should ould strike the Germans such a blow ¢ 
lo more. We have swept the Germans fro: vith the pressure of our Allies on each sid 

} k ¢ +} R} 
the Far East, which was our field. Our people € Ger 
feel that the other fronts are very remote “Tha s i! pir ! bay 
The Allies must not be unfair to Japan be vuld fight that spirit or not ata Lesser 
cause of this feeling of our people. We recog- sks « veaker ft ‘ ppe to ¢ 
nize that it is a war for democracy, that it is natior entiment 
a war for international justice. It isn’t th ' \ that fee £ 
we don’t sympathize with our Allies. but A; F h tl hard 
that we doubt the need of helping them wit vhich our vopl e inherited fror pul 
men, now. Samu? re wt \ 

“Remember, it took two and a years r Pu 
=) 
Che Wolf o all Otreet 

The Career of David Lamar, the Only io office doors No one knew the hour or 
Man J.P. Morgan Feared. lay or even week of coming into Wall! 

street icquired «a fortune, or severu 

fortunes, by rious operations and, de 

HERE was a much feared man on Wall 
' ppeared so much in public prints as he It 

Street once. iring the past two yea was difficult to locate him, practically impo 
he has been in a Federal prison. When this ble to tind uw iffice, even } home 
sppears he will be at liberty again David dress Was somewhat of a mystery at time 
Lamar, one time called “The Wolf of Wal! ne Most vays around when it wa 


Street.” Something of his career is told by 


H. de Wissen in The Forum. 


‘ ‘ igre nd he has pa nat 

It has been said, and not denied, that Lama ver soc bac Federal G ‘ 
was the only man the late J. P. Morgan feared ment, has de to pay. He re 
And it is true that scores, if not hundreds of re nd so ! ‘ diatril ‘ 

ren, including | men in finance, politic met s. But 
ind other large lines of activities, made no that he we videly known, he u 

tempt to deny that they feared this myste1 feared, he ‘ 1 th ‘Wo ( 

) man who came unsung, unheralded, ur Stree re were re for a 
Known, out of the West from a small adve ttucked in the I mtn te car 
tising agency, headed straight for Wall Street, d re-arrested 

nd within a year began to make big mer ric entanglement nd th 
down there sit up and take notice. per a if printed mut mou 

The very nature of operations in Wal] n ome mere chr cles of court action 
Street is such that they cannot be transacted nd much of the “they iy” cl of gossip 
entirely in the open. Directors, operator ihere was always much moke, and, of cout 
and many others meet behind closed doors, and there wa ome ) se he ould not 
correspondence is not all filed away in the been sent to prison, but his fu tory w 
general letter file. It is as fatal to show never be know? Only that which it m 
your hand in speculative Wall Street as iu ease him to tell will ever be revealed 


poker, yet only the deals are surrounded with Whether Lamar’s name is really Lamar ot 
mystery, not the dealers. We know the men. Jones, few know. He is somewhat of the 
who they are, where they are, how to reach Spanish type, a very distinguished appearing 

them, at least with a note. There is nothing man, forceful, large, square-jawed and of 
| mysterious about them. 


David Lamar, how- engaging personality. One surprising thing 
ever, was a mystery. His name appeared on about him is his eyes—they are not cold and 
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grey and keen, as one might belie ve; they do 
not remind one of a “wolf” in any sense of the 
word. His eyes are large, kind, mild. They - 
look out at you with a friendly, engaging 


yvicam; they flash understandingly and give 


evidence of a rapid-fire brain, but they never | 

hand A WARNING 
The thing that finally landed David Lamar , ” 

behind Federal prison bars for two years was 

the impersonating, over the telephone, of 

Congressman A. Mitchell Palmer rhis is the To Victory Bond Owners 
ay a newspaper of December 4, 1914 

worded it: 


David Lamar w y ‘ rd y found guilty O not under any con- If through force of circum 
of impersonating a Federal otticer in an al sideration yart with stances or for other reasons 
i mpt ¢ Victory Bonds at you have to sell, remember 
ind the United States Steel orporation.” 


there are many people who 


less than their market value . . : 
realize the investment value 


Lamar had petty difficulties for many years, 


Sut things began to get really hot for him They are = of — reg mad of Victory Bonds at their 
long in 1913, when the publication of a securitic of the world. The present market price, and are 
story discrediting the dissolution of the Har- security behind them con- desirous of adding to their 
riman merger brought him into the tiercest sists of every square inch of holdings. 

of public limelight. Judge Lovett intimated. | territory, every railway, fac- 


It is one of the functions 
of the members of the Mon- 


n his conservative way, that the stories had 


4 tory, every farm and _ build- 
been spread to embarrass the company be- 


cause of its refusal to pay blackmail. Other th ' ‘ $ treal Stock Exchange to pro- 
directors of the Union Pacific were far more from coast to coast. vide a central market where 
nuts . They dec] that : i : all who wish to buy or sell 
outspoken. They declared that a notorious Certain private individuals 

vhose questionable actions had gained for ty y pe suade you af curities, may come and be 
him the name of “Wolf of Wall Street.” had part with your Victory Bonds assured of dealing at the 
sssociated himself with a New York lawver in at less than their true market current market price. 
in attempt to blackmail the Union Pacific and value. Instances of this na- 

it bankers through intimations of their ture have recently come to If you want to add to your 
- over ultra-radical holdings of Victory Bonds, or 
power over ultra-radical members of Congress. light. These individuals are desire to invest money in 

This brought on an investigation which dis- unscrupulous. They have only other securities, any member 


closed the fact that a prominent lawyer, Mr. 


: their own selfish ends in ‘iew. of the Montreal Stock Ex- 
Lewis Cass Ledyard, received frequent tele- 


change will be pleased to give 


yhone calls purporting to be from Congress- Victory Bonds have a known vou complete and reliable in- 
nan Palmer. This voice over the telephone value. formation 


offered to influence certain committees of the 
House for a consideration. 


Naturally, Congressman Palmer was sur- Witte today to the Neere tary ot the Vontreal Stor 

prised and shocked when Mr. Ledyard told 

iim f “his” conversations. And, quite as Brchana It places You obligation, 

naturally, Mr. Ledyard then tried to arrange 


thy form hy provided he the Pir pose 
i personal interview with the voice, which : ‘ 
continued to declare itself to be that of Con- 
gressmun Palmer, and, of course, he failed 
Fiflally, however, the “voice” agreed to name 

i representative in whom Mr. Ledyard would 
ave complete contidence. Arrangements were 


XCHANG 


made and at the appointed hour there ap- 

peared Mr. Edward Lauterbach, distin- 

yuished member of the New York Bar. 7 

ceurred in Mr. Ledyard’s office, February 6, 

1913 | 
In Lamar’s trial in the Federal District 

Court on Decen — 


r 2, 1914, his attorney, H. E. 


Davis, said: “We are wil ng to admit our MONTREAL 


client, David Lamar, was the person who held 


the times testified to.” There was, before 


To the Secretary of the Montreal Stock Exchange, 


thi a Concression: nveaticati at whic 
us, a Congre — il investigation at which Room 442, Montreal Stock Exchange Build Montreal! 
Lamar admitted that he was the man at the , 
os ‘ ratio yleas e our ok on ivestiny 
ther end of the telephone. He stated, not | With ut »biigation, please end me your Bow k on Investir 
information regarding the market value for Victory Bonds 
ithout apparent amusement, according to 
iblications at that time, that for reasons of N 
.,wame 
his own he had impersonated many Congress- ‘ 
nen in his time Addres 


It is said that he came to New York about 
twenty-tive years ago from Omaha, where he 
“was a railroad advertising man in the tirm of 
King, Lewis & Co. In New York he started 


is a small speculator Soon he became ac 


ouainted with Henry Hart, who had been for 


many vears the president of the Third Avenue 


Accurate, Adequate Records 


contident mea hen cam lone tig 
nfidential man. Then came long litigation Modern office efficiency demands 
the Keeping of complete and ac- 
curate records of all the details 
of your business. 
The nation’s war-time demand for 
he conservation of energy necess 


ver the manipulation of Third Avenue stock 
ind it was discovered that Hart had lost about 
$5,000,000 It was never made clear exactly | 


how he had lost it 


Later Lamar became known as James R 


Keene's || The “KALAMAZOO” 


made much money in 
common stock. It wasn't until about 1901 


n shoe 


tates the adoption of the most 
modern methods for efficiency and 
labor-saving. 


} The “Kalamazoo” Loose Leaf Binder is a triumph of efficie ney for either pen or 
hat Lamar began to get somewhat unfavor bookkeeping. It is designed to give both speed and accuracy and is a wonderful 
ible notoriety in the paper. About that time time and labor. Office managers and accountants should investixate machine boo 
the late E. H. Harriman had something to | but the “Kalamazoo” system can be used for hand-work also with equal success 
say about him. Harriman made the claim | Wette on. ter the “Sata” teen It 
that in 1901 Lamar had offered to prevent | gives valuable information on office systems. 

Keene and his bull pool bringing adverse liti- 


gation against the management of the South- WARWICK BROS. & RUTTER, LIMITED 


ern Pacitie providing Harriman would ally Canadian Manufacturers “Kalamazoo” Binder KING AND SPADINA. TORONTO 


himself with Lamar 


Mention MacLean'’s Magazine will idk ntifue you. 
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The German Octopus 


Continued from page 69. 


unnatural, and a presage of Britain’s down- 
fall, which involves a non scquitur. 

But the octopus is omnivorous. the French 
had the good luck to capture, lately, ex bloc 
the German Mission to Abyssinia, where, “ac- 
cording to plan,” they had been fomenting 
the downfall of the dynasty. ‘The menace of 
German influence, through a Pretender, to 
British, Italian, and krench Somaliland is 
sufficiently obvious. In South America, again, 
for all its belligerency, Germany is busily at 
work, but now underground. In the Argen- 
tine they have managed to stave otf the evil 
day, and, characteristically, in return foment- 
ed a railway strike. All the same the Buenos 
Aires correspondent of The Times predicts 
that the Argentine wil! become the “Greece of 
South America.” Germany has, it is said, 
succeeded in making the maintenance of 
neutrality vital to President Irigoyen and 
the Radical Party. Here, too, clerical influ- 
ence has, we are told, been cast in Germany’s 
favor. 

Che story is the same, take what country 
you will. semi-officiai statement from 
Athens, for instance, declares that German 
propagandists are busily at working shaking 
the morale of Greece on exactly the Russian 
and Italian lines. Spain, Norway, Sweden 
are also in the clutches of the octopus, al- 
theugh they vainly hope that the blessed word 
“neutrality” will prove their salvation. They 
forget the octopus never lets go its grip. 

An Inter-Allied Propaganda under the 
control of a Supreme Civil Council, directed 
with vision, is, we believe, the true answer 
to the enemy challenge. It has already been 
far too long deferred. Its methods can only 
be settled by conjoint authority, and, obvi- 
ously, lie outside the sphere of public discus- 
sion. In the same way, no doubt, its policy 
and practice at home are imperatively matters 
of domestic concern for each of the Allies. It 
is not possible’ for one Ally to step between 
another and its armies or its people, and it is 
not, perhaps, unnatural that one and all 
should prefer to keep their own counsel, al- 
though this may be a source of weakness. 

One consideration, however, arises which is. 
in its application, common to all. It is the 
traditional method of the older diplomacy to 
surround itself, like the Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan, in a web of mystery. It would, 
perhaps, be unfair to suggest any parallel 
between its underlying motives and _ those 
which actuated Mokanna. The tradition of 
secrecy has, however, throughout the war 
been enforced without discrimination So 
far as military necessities prevail it is, of 
course, inevitable, but it does not seem to 
possess the like cogency where we have to 
meet enemy civil action. All the Allies possess 
the most wonderful examples of enemy propa- 
ganda, and all, we believe, plike, with the 
single exception of the United States, with its 
virile vision, hide them away in their archives 
as sacrosanct and not for vulgar eyes. We 
ourselves possess collections, scattered through 
many departments, and never co-ordinated, 
which would throw a flood of light upon Ger- 
many’s manceuvres. But the fiat has gone 
forth from the wiseacres who control these 
precious proofs of German guile, and publi- 
sation is not to take place “until long after 
the end of the war.” They will then, no doubt, 
provide amusing reading for posterity, but 
posterity instead of smiling at Germany’s 
foolishness is more likely to form its own con- 
clusions as to the unwisdom of our neglect to 
use them at the time so that their influence 
could have been sterilized and their mendaci- 
ties held up to the ridicule and reprobation of 
the civilized world. It is argued that to give 
them publicity is to comply with the enemy’s 
wish and enhance their effect. But is the 
Allied cause so poor of justification that it 
need fear exploded enemy teachings or preach- 
ings? We may not be able to compete on 
even terms in this orgy of infamy, but if it 
were pitilessly exposed in all its utter de- 
pravity we should at once inflict a crowning 
moral defeat upon the enemy. 

A Cimmerian darkness is not the happiest 
atmosphere for a country at war. It can 
neither satisfy nor reassure. We have, Heaven 
knows, given our foes information enough and 


to spare. We have indulged in a carnival o! 
candor as to our national shortcomings. In 
a war of peoples it is, above all, vital, and at 
this, “the fateful hour of mankind,” it is 


our sacred duty to preserve the national bal 
ance. At the front our soldiers must be kept 
secure from being deluded bv those songs ot 


victory WwW he enemy sing twice a a 

At home our watehword should be “Trust th 
people.” This is not the moment for scolding 
and fault-tinding. [The masses have giver 
proofs and to spare otf a high courage ihey 
have shown themselve strong to iabor anda 
ndurt The enemy will surely fail to 
shake their allegiance ) e commonwea 

ve dispel the darkness by which it is being 
obscured Darkness begets doubt, doubt 


pair “Let there b ght 


The Pawns Count 


Continued 


broad blinds. Her eyes were fixed upon 
her visitor. She listened intently to every 
word he had to say. Despite some vague 
feeling of mistrust, which she acknow 
ledged to herself might well have been 
prejudice, she found the situation interest 
ing, even stimulating. Her few excur- 
sions into the world of high politics had 
never brought her into such a position as 
this. She felt both flattered and inter- 
ested—attracted, too, in some nameless 
way, by the man’s personality, his persis- 
tence, his daring, his whole-heartedness. 
The situation was instinct with interest to 
her. 

“But why make it to me?” she mur- 
mured. 

“You are to be my delegate,” he an 
swered. “Take the substance of what I 
say to you to your uncle. Try, for your 
country’s sake, to interest him in it. The 
offer which I make shall save you a vast 
amount of sacrifice. It shall save your 
dislocating the industries of the country 
and sowing the seeds of a disturbing and 
yet inadequate militarism. I offer you, in 
short, a German alliance against Japan.” 

“The value of that offer,” Pamela re 
marked thoughtfully, “would depend 
rather upon the issue of the present war, 
wouldn’t it?” 

Fischer's face darkened. His tone was 
almost irritable. 

“That is already preordained,” he said 
firmly. “You see, I will be quite frank 
with you. Germany has lost her chance 
of sweeping and complete victory. The 
result of the war will be a return to the 
status quo ante. Yet, believe me, Ger- 
many will be strong enough to settle some 
of the debts she owes, and the debt to 
Japan is one of these.’ 

“Still, there is the practical question of 
getting men and ships over from Germany 
to America,” Pamela persisted. 

“It is already solved,” was the swift 
reply. “At the proper time I will show 
you and prove how it can be done. At 
present, not one word can pass my lips. 
It is one of the secrets on which the 
future of Germany depends.” 

“And the price?” Pamela asked. 

“That America adopts our view as to 
the high seas traffic,” Fischer replied. 
“This would mean the stopping of all sup- 
plies, munitions and ammunition from 
America to England. We offer you an 
alliance. We ask only for your real and 
actual! neutrality for the remainder of 
the war. We offer a great and substantial 
advantage, a safeguard for your coun- 
try’s future, in return for what? Simply 
that America will pursue the course of 
honor and integrity to all nations.” 

“America,” Pamela declared, “has never 
failed in this.’ 

Fischer shrugged his shoulders. 

“There is more than one point of view,” 
he reminded her. ‘‘Will you take my mes- 
sage with you to Washington to-morrow?” 


from page 46. 


“Yes,” Pamela promised, “T will do that 
The rest, of course, remains with others. 
I do not myself go so far, even,” she added, 
“as to declare myself in sympathy with 
you.” 

“And yet,” he insisted, with swift vio 
lence, “it is your sympathy which I desire 
more than anything in the world—your 
sympathy, your help, your companion 
ship; a little—a very little at first—-of 
your love.” 

“Tam afraid that I am not a very sat 
isfactory person from that point of view,” 
Pamela confessed. “I have a great sym 
pathy with every man who is really out 
for the great things, but so far as you are 
concerned, Mr. Fischer, or any one else,” 
she went on, after a moment’s hesitation, 
“IT have no personal feeling.” 

“That shall come,” he declared 

“Then please wait a little time before 
you talk to me again like this,” she said, 
rising and holding out her hand. “At 
present there is no sign of it.” 

“There is so much that I could offer 
you,” he pleaded, gripping the hand which 
she had given him in farewell, “so much 
that I could do for your country. Believe 
me, I am not talking idly.” 

“I do believe that,” she admitted. “You 
are a very clever man, Mr. Fischer, and | 
think that you represent al! that you 
claim. Perhaps, if we really do negoti 
ate-———-” 

“But you must!” he interrupted tmpati 
ently. “You must listen to me for every 
reason politically for your country’s 
sake, personally because I shal! offer you 
and give you happiness and a_ position 
you could never find elsewhere.” 

For a moment her eyes seemed to be 
looking through him, as though some 
vision of things outside the room were 
troubling her Her finger had already 
touched the bel! and a servant was stand 
ing upon the threshold. 

“We shall meet in Washington.” Mr. 
Fischer concluded, with an air of a pro 
phet, as he took his leave. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


T was within half an hour of closing 

time that same afternoon when Lut 
chester walked into James Van Teyl’s 
office. The young man greeted him with 
some surprise. 

“Will you do some business for me?” 
Lutchester asked, without any prelimit 
aries, 

“Sure?” 

“How many Anglo-French will you buy 
for me? I can obtain credit by cable to 
morrow through any bank for twenty or 
thirty thousand pounds.” 

“You want to buy Anglo-French?” Van 
Teyl repeated softly. 

His visitor nodded 
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“Any news? 

Lutchester hesitated, and Van Teyl con- 
tinued with an apologetic gesture. 

“IT beg your pardon. That's not my job, 
anyway, to ask questions. I'll buy you 
twenty-five thousand, if you like. Guess 
they can’t drop much lower.” 

Lutchester sat down. 

“Thank you,” he said, “I will wait.” 

A little ripple of excitement went 
through the office as Van Tey] started his 
negotiations. It seemed to Lutchester 
that several telephones and half a dozen 
perspiring young men were called into 
his service. In the end Van Tey] made out 
i note and handed it to him. 

“T could have done better for you yes- 
terday,.”” he observed. “The market is 

all the time. There are pro- 
bably some rumors.” 


strengthening 
A boy went by along the pavement out 

side waving a handful of papers. His cry 

floated in through the open window: 


REPORTED LOSS OF MANY MORE 
GERMAN BATTLESHIPS. 
BRITISH CLAIM VICTORY. 


Van Tey! grinned 

“You got here just in time,” he mur 
nured, “but I suppose you knew all about 
this.” 

“T have known since three o'clock,” Lut 
chester replied, “that all the reports of a 
German victory were false. You will find, 
when the truth is known, that the German 
losses were greater than the British.” 

“Then if that’s so,” Van Tey! remarked, 
“I've got one client who'll lose a hatful 
which you ought to make. Coming up 
town?” 

“IT should like, if I may,” Lutchester 
said, “to be permitted to pay my respects 
to your sister.” 

“Why, that’s fine!” Van Teyl exclaimed 
unconvincingly. “We'll take the subway 
up to Fifty-EFighth Street.” 

They left the office and plunged into the 
indescribable of their journey. 
When they stepped out into the sunlit 
street on another atmosphere, Van Tey! 
laid his hand upon his companion’s arm in 
friendly fashion. 

“Say, Lutchester,”” he began, “I don’t 
know that you are going to find Pamela 
exactly all that she might be in the way 
of amiability and so on. I know these 
thing's are done on the other side, but here 
it’s considered trying your friends pretty 
high to tuke a lady of Sonia’s reputation 
where you are likely to meet your friends. 
No offence, eh?” 


horrors 


Certainly not,” Lutchester replied. “I 
was sorry, of course, to see you last night. 
On the other hand, Sonia is an old friend, 
and my dinner with her had an object. I 
think I could explain it to your sister.” 

“IT don’t know that I should try,” Van 
Teyl advised. “For all her cosmopolitan 
ism, Pamela has some quaint ideas. How- 
ever, I thought I’d warn you, in case she's 
a bit awkward. ui 

Pamela, however, had no idea of being 
awkward. She welcomed Lutchester with 


a verv sweet smile, and gave him the 
tips of her fingers. 


i was wondering whether we should 
see you again before we went,” she said. 
“We are leaving for Washington to- 
morrow.” 
“By the three o'clock train, 
he ventured. 
She raised her eyebrows. 
“Why, are you going, too?” 
“T hope so.” 
should 


hope?” 


have thought 


most of the 
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Here ls What Is Holding 
You Down, Bul 


And I am going to be perfectly frank with you about it. You have a 
position—let’s call it a job—you receive so many dollars each week which 
is supposed to cover the amount of work you turn out for your company, 
perhaps it does. Probably you think you are worth more, but if you are 
why not show your employer that your salary is not quite sufficient— 
prove it to him by getting out and hustling during your spare hours. 


Don’t lay all the blame on the boss—you may be short on head work, 
qualify yourself for a better position by learning salesmanship. 


You can use more money—you would like to have your pay increased 
next Monday but do you ever stop to consider that there are many others 
who can fill your place and who would be glad to get it—it makes no dif- 
ference whether you are nailing up boxes or a secretary to the President 
of some big corporation. 


learning—make 
A salesman need never be idle. 
ship comes in handy no matter what you are doing. 


Prepare yourself for a better position by 
hours count. 


your spare 


Learn to sell. Salesman- 


We teach you--your spare time is all we want. In a very short time we 
can mould you into a salesman or saleswoman and your income is going 
to be increased. We will give you a training in salesmanship and what is 
more we will pay you for learning. Your teaching will be under the 
direction of people who know salesmanship. Could any offer be fairer 
to you—a free course in salesmanship and money while you are learning. 
Fill in the coupon and mail it to-day. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
143 University Ave Toronto, Ont 
I like the way your ad. read my name and addre appeu bee LOW Send me 
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munition works,” she observed, “were 
further north.” 

“They are,” he acknowledged, “but I 
have business in Washington. By the by, 
will you both come out and dine with me 
to-night?” 

Van Teyl glanced at his sister. She 
shook her head. 

“TI am so sorry,” she said, “but we are 
engaged. Perhaps we shall see something 
of you in Washington.” 

“I have no doubt you will,” Lutchester 
replied. “All the same,” he added, “it 
would give me very great pleasure to en- 
tertain vou this evening.” 

“Why particularly -this evening?” she 
asked. 


E looked at her with a queer direct- 
ness, and Pamela felt certain very 
excellent resolutions crumbling. She suf- 
fered her brother to leave the room with- 
out a word. 

“Because,” he explained, “I think you 
will find a different atmosphere every- 
where. There will be news in the evening 
papers.” 

“News?” she repeated eagerly. “You 
know I am always interested in that.” 

“The reports of a German naval victory 
were not only exaggerated,” Lutchester 
said calmly, “they were untrue. Our own 
official announcement was clumsy and 
tactless, but you will find it amplified and 
explained to-night.” 

Pamela listened with an interest which 
bordered upon excitement. 

“You are sure?” she exclaimed. 

“Absolutely,” he replied. “My notifica- 
tion is official.” 

“So you think if we dined with you, the 
atmosphere to-night would be different?” 
she observed, with a sudden attempt at 
the recondite. 

Lutchester looked into her eyes without 
flinching. Pamela, to her annoyance, was 
worsted in the momentary duel. 

“We cannot always choose our atmos 
phere,” he reminded her. 

“Mademoiselle Sonia is perhaps con- 
nected with the regulation of the munition 
supplies from America?” 

“Maidemoiselle Sonia,” Lutchester as- 
serted, “is an old friend of mine. Apart 
from that, it was my business to talk to 
her.” 

“Your business?” 

Lutchester assented with perfect 
gravity. 

“Within a day or two,” he said, “now, if 
you made a point of it, I could explain a 
great deal.” 

Pamela threw herself into a chair al- 
most irritably. 

“You have the cult of being mysterious, 
Mr. Lutchester,” she declared. “To be 
quite frank with you, you seem to be the 
queerest mixture of any man I ever 
knew.” 

“It is the fault of circumstances,” he 
regretted, “if I am sometimes compelled 
to present myself to you in an unfavor- 
able light. Those circumstances are pass- 
ing. You will soon begin to value me at 
my true worth.” 

“We had half promised,” Pamela mur- 
mured, “to go out with Mr. Fischer this 
evening.” 

“The more reason for my intervention,” 
Lutchester observed. “Fischer is not a 
fit person for you to associate with.” 

She laughed curiously. 

“People who saw you at the roof-garden 
last night might say that you were 
scarcely a judge,” Pamela retorted. 

“People who did not know the circum- 
stances might have considered me guilty 
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of an indiscretion,” Lutchester admitted, 
“but they would have been entirely wrong. 
On the other hand, your friend Fischer is 
a would-be murderer, a liar, and is: at 
the present moment engaged in intrigues 
which are a most immoral compound of 
duplicity and cunning.” 


“T shall begin to think,” Pamela mur- 
mured, “that you don’t like Mr. Fischer!” 
“T detest him heartily,” Lutchester cu! 

fessed. 

“IT tind him singularly interesting,” 
Pamela announced, sitting up in her 
chair. 

“T dare say you do,” Lutchester replied 
“Women are always bad judges of our 
sex. All the same, you are not going to 
marry him.” 

“How do you know he wants to marry 
me?” Pamela demanded. 

“Tnstinct!” 
“And what do you mean by saying that 
am not going to marry him?” 

“Because,” Lutchester announced, “you 
are going to marry someone else.” 

Pamela rose to her feet. There was a 
little spot of color in her cheeks. 

“Am I, indeed!” she exclaimed. “And 
whom, pray?” 

“That I will tell you at Washington,” 
Lutchester promised. 

“You know his name, then?” 

“I know him intimately,” was the cool 
reply. “What about our dinner to-night?” 

“We are going to dine with Mr. 
Fischer,” Pamela decided. 

“T really don’t think so,” Lutchester ob- 
jected. “For one thing, Mr. Fischer will 
probably have to attend the police court 
again later on.” 

“What about?” 

“For having hired a famous murderer 
to try and get rid of me,” Lutchester ex- 
plained suavely. 

“Do you really believe that?” Pamela 
scoffed. “Why should he want to get 
rid of you?) What harm can you do him?” 

“T am trying to find out,’’ Lutchester 
replied grimly. “Still, since you ask the 
question, the pocket-book which is on its 
way to Germany, end which I picked up 
when Nikasti was taken il]——” 

“Oh, yes, I know about that!” Pamela 
interrupted. “That is the one thing that 
always sets me thinking about you. What 
did you do it for? How did you know 
what it meant to me?” 

“Divination, I imagine,’ Lutchester 
answered, “or perhaps I was thinking 
what it might mean to Mr. Fischer.” 


HE looked at him and her face was a 

study in mixed expressions. Her 
forehead was a little knitted, her eyes al- 
most strained in their desire to read him; 
her lips were vetulant. 

“Dear me, what a puzzle you are!” she 
exclaimed. “All the same, I am going to 
wait for Mr. Fischer. It doesn’t matter 
whether one dines or sups. I suppose he 
will get away from the police court some- 
time or other.” 

“But any way,” he protested, “you've 
heard all that Mr. Fischer has to say. 
Now I, on the other hand, haven’t shown 
you my hand yet.” 

“Heard all that Mr. Fischer has to 
say?” she repeated. 

“Certainly! Wasn't he here for several 
hours with you this afternoon? Didn't 
he promise you an alliance with Germany 
against Japan, if you could persuade cer- 
tain people at Washington to change their 
tone and attitude towards the export of 
munitions?” 

“This,” she declared, trying to keep a 


certain agitation from her tone, “is mere 
blutf.”’ 


Lutchester was suddenly very serious 
indeed 

“Listen,” he said, “I ca ) 
if you will, that it is not biull i 
prove to you that res no 
of what I am taiking about 

“There is nothing i snot like bette 

she aeciared. 

ro begin with, then,’ Lutchester sa 

“the pocket VOOR istl Is SU} 
posed to have stolen trom your room, the 


pocket-book of young Nandy Graham, 
which Mr. Fischer hus sent to Germany, 
does not contain the torm 1 of the new 
explosive, Or any tne nuia that 
amounts to anything.” 

“Just how do you know that?” she ce 
manded. 

“To continue,” Lutchester said, playing 
with a little ornament upon 
piece, “you have an appointme thin 
half an hour, | believe—witnh Mr. Pau 
Haskall, who is a specialist in explosives, 
having an oilicial position with the Amet 
ican Government. 

She had ceased to any 
with her surprise. She looked at hi 
fixedly but remained silent 

“It is your belief,” he proceeded, “that 
you are going to hand over to him the 
formula of which we were speaking.” 

“It is no belief,” she repiied. “It is 
a certainty. I took it myself from Gr: 
ham’s pocket.” 

Lutchester nodded. 

“Good!” have you opened it?” 

“T have,” she declared. “It is, without 
doubt, the formula.” 

“On the other hand, I am here to assure 
you that it is not,”’ Lutchester replied. 

Her hand was tearing at the cushion by 
her side. She moistened her lips. There 
was something about Lutchester hatefully 
convincing. 

“What do you mean?” she demanded 
“Is this a trick? You won't get it! No 
one but Mr. Haskall will get that formula 
from me!” 

Lutchester smiled 

“It will only puzzle him when he gets 
it! To tell you the truth, the formula is 
rubbish.” 

“T don't believe you,” she said firmly 
“If you think you are going to interfere 
with my handing it over to him, you are 
mistaken.” 

“T have no wish to do anything of the 
sort,” Lutchester assured her. ‘Make 
bargain with me. Mr. Haskall will be 
here soon. lUnfasten the little package 
you are carrying somewhere about your 
person, hand him the envelope and watch 
his face. If he tells you that what you 
have offered him is a coherent and possible 
formula for an explosion, then you can 
look upon me for ever afterwards as the 
poor, foolish person you sometimes seem 
to consider me. If, on the other hand, he 
tells you that it is rubbish, I shall expect 
you at the Ritz-Carlton at half-past 
eight.” 

There was a ring at the bell. She rose 
to her feet. 

“T accept,” she declared. “That is Mr. 
Haskall. And, by the by, Mr. Lutchester. 
don’t order too elaborate a dinner, for I 
am very much afraid you will have to eat 
it all yourself. Now, aw revoir.’ she 
added, as the door was opened in obedi- 
ence to her summons and a servant stood 
prepared to show him out. “If we don’t 
turn up to-night, you will know the 
reason.” 

“T am very hopeful,’ 
plied. as he turned away. 
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Has Canada a 
Political Boss r 


Continued from page 40. 


of conversation by disagreeing with him. | 
Sir Clifford was a conscriptionist from | 


start to finish. 

The vicissitudes of the Union Govern- 
ment idea are well known. Sir Wilfrid 
was invited into a coalition government 
whose policy would be compulsory mili- 
tary service and his mind was so open on 
the subject that he took four weeks to 
make it up. After turning it over and 
over the Old Man came to the conclusion 
that the straight party game—a solid 
Quebec plus a scattering support in the 
other provinces—was his best play. He 
had no objection to winning the war, but 
he did not believe that conscription—well, 
let it go at that. 

Thwarted there, Sir Clifford looked to 
the Winnipeg Liberal convention as 
his next hope. The Winnipeg convention 
was the last spasm of the old Grit ma- 
chine in the West. Machinists as hostile 
as Frank Oliver and Charley Cross got 
together and put over a hurrah for 
Laurier that made the welkin ring. As it 
turned out it was a false alarm, not the 
real voice of the West, but it sounded bad 
enough. Not a word was said about 
conscription, the camouflage of the occa- 
sion being that win-the-war was the pur- 
pose of the convention and that the end 
was what was to be considered, not the 
means. Turriff, of Assiniboia, who was 
supposed to be Sifton’s apostle, didn’t get 
a chance to put his conscription motion 
hefore the convention — it never got 
farther than the committee on resolutions 
~—and as for Dr. Michael Clark he was 
driven forth into the wilderness by the 
tongue of a lady delegate. The tempest 
was considerably helped by the famous 
Sifton letter which was taken as a warn- 
ing by the hard-shells that Sifton was 
trying to swing another election. They 
swore that he wouldn't do it again. They 
swore and they swore, but Sir Clifford 
did, which goes to show that the Bible is 
right when it says swear not at all. 


FTER the Winnipeg convention had 
done its worst the national conscience 
began to speak again and Sir Clifford, 
working under cover now, did much to 
help it along. It was his idea that Union 
Government should reach only for the big 
fellows—that the best in the land were 
none too good for the big job ahead of 
Canada during and after the war. It was 
his idea followed out that made Union 
Government what it is to-day and it was 
on his wooing that some of the big fellows 
tinally came in. The negotiations were 
long and difficult—there were at least two 
serious set-backs — the great enterprise 
was within an ace of failure, but Sifton 
pulled it through. When the whole truth 
is told Canada will give Sir Clifford Sif- 
ton credit not only for making Union 
Government a life-sized proposition, but 
also for making it a winner. The West 
won the election and Sifton, ably assisted 
by the three Western statesmen who now 
grace the cabinet, handled the West. 
There are people down East who would 
like to think that they rowed the boat 
and they just let Sifton put an oar in, but 
Sifton did a great deal more than that. 
He was the coxswain and he did the 
steering. 
To bring this story to a close Sir Clif- 
ford fought—and ran away—from the 
reward. Or rather his reward was in the 
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The Guardian of re Coal Pile 


Save coal! Save coal! Save coal! 
is the clarion call that is being sound- 
ed all over Canada. The Nationa) 
coal supply is endangered. War needs 
and individual requirements are tax- 
ing it to the limit. Something must 
be done—and at once. No longer can 
we depend, as 
formerly, upon 
the United 
States for coal. 

They them- . lhe 

selves need a 

hundred mi}l- 

lion tons of 

coal more than 

they did last year. Increased pro 
duction can only supply fifty million 
more tons. THEY MUST SAVE 
THE OTHER FIFTY MILLIONS 

Canada is confronted with the 
necessity of conserving coal. We 
must save coal wherever possible. 
We must make the coal we have go 
TWICE AS FAR. 

Office buildings, factories, apart 
ments, homes—all can and_ should 
share in this saving. Many indus- 
trial plants and a surprisingly large 
number of homes and apartments are 
doing so by Dunhamizing their pre- 
sent equipment. The installation of 
Dunham Radiator Traps in many 
cases is all that is necessary. The 
fuel saving the first winter often pays 
for the expense involved. 


Here is a way to save coal and stil) 
be comfortably warm even in the 
severest weather. 


The Dunham Heating Service, the 
foundation of which is the Dunham 
Radiator Trap pictured above, gets 


are saved for 
DUNHAM 
Heating Ser- 
vice users. 


HEATING SERVICE tow 


every last bit of heat out of the coal. 
This trap is situated at the outlet side 
of each and every radiator. It auto- 
matically allows the air and water to 
escape and KEEPS IN THE HEAT. 
Right at the place where, in ordinary 
heating systems most coal is wasted— 

many, many 

pounds of coal 


about 

you? Are you 

burning too 
much coa) and not getting sufficient 
heat? Consider this very thoughtfully. 
It is your duty, now when coal is so 
urgently needed for War purposes— 
when coal wasted means additiona) 
suffering—to find out if your factory, 
office or home is heated efficiently. 
Ask a responsible heating contractor 
to examine your present heating sys- 
tem. Ask him about Dunham Heat- 
ing Service. Inquire at most any 
modern equipped building and you will 
find a “Dunham System.” Ask US 
how YOUR present heating equip- 
ment ean be Dunhamized. 


Write us telling about your heating 
troubles. Our engineering service de- 
partment will give your problem care- 
ful attention. Ask for booklet “Dun- 
ham Heating for the Home.” 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 

Branch Offices: 
Halifax Montreal Ottawse 
Winnipeg Vancouver 
Branches in Principal Cities in U. S. 


THE TWO BEST SALESMEN 
IN CANADA TO-DAY 


first learned the fundamentals of salesmanship by handling a product that sold for a sms!) 
sum. They did not have the confidence in themselves to try and put over big sales—they 
couldn't have done it, had they tried—they did not know the first principles of selling 

In order to be successful in any line of work—you have to have the facts—you must kno# 
the underlying principles that govern that business. 

We know selling—we know the underlying principles 

Our sales people are considered good—they were trained and wel) schooled they were 
taught they tried, they put their knowledge into practical use. They have made good 

We will train you, and while you are learning—you are earning—spare time to begin with 
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good turn he had done Canada and the 
good Government he left behind him, 
pledged to thrift of money, thrift of re- 
sources—thrift of everything, except high 
endeavor. Sir Clifford’s chief interest in 
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life, as I said before, is the Conservation 
Commission, and what is Union Govern- 
ment but a Conservation Commission of 
national proportions—Sir Clifford’s ex- 
tension movement, as it were? 


The Magic Makers 


Continued from page 37. 


all of this the big man regarded him with 
distrustful eyes. 

North and east of the cabin the land 
was void of everything save bleak and 
shallow valleys and bleaker ridges from 
which it appeared the very intensity of 
the seasons had smitten all vegetable 
growth. It was naked rock that seemed 
to have been stiffened into strange and 
crystalline waves, the rigid tops of which 
had been ground slowly down by the 
passage of some inconceivably vast and 
heavy body. And this, as geologists after- 
wards. proved, was the actual truth, for 
these naked formations, into which the 
Siren had been shot like a projectile, had 
in the slow cycle of past ages been worn 
gradually away by the transit of glaciers, 
prodigious beyond imagination. So vast 
were these ice fields, so crushing their 
weight, and relentless their elemental 
action, that there was left only the bare 
framework of the uncomplaining earth. 
Jock, tramping across them at high noon, 
became one day suddenly aware that he 
was walking on iron that projected above 
the surrounding rock. Instantly his mind 
flashed to Rintoul’s half legible scrawl. 
That was the meaning of the two words 
scratched near the bottom of the map. 
“Tron here,” Rintoul had said; and iron 
there was beneath the feet of his would- 
be rescuer. The consciousness of it sent 
a swift glow through MacTier’s massive 
frame and he registered a mighty oath 
that, come what might, his back would not 
be turned on this desolate region till the 
truth had been established beyond perad- 
venture. So inspiring was this discovery 
that he determined, then and there, that 
the time had come to strike out into the 
unknown. That night on the deck of the 
Siren he gave his orders. 

“You men,” he said curtly, “will stay 
here for the present anyway. Bill, Na- 
nook and I are going to be ashore for the 
next few weeks. In case of trouble hoist 
your flag half mast and we'll come 
aboard. You can’t,” here his eye rested 
coldly on Black Matt, “you can’t steal 
the ship, because I’ve got the compass 
ashore, and what’s more, since you've 
plenty of grub. I’ve taken the rifles and 
ammunition. My instructions are that 
Nanook is not to be allowed on board and, 
if he tries it, I’ve a hundred dollars for 
the man who stops him. There’s just one 
thing more. I’d like to remind you that 
you’ve all signed on for the duration of 
this cruise and that as I happen to be an 
officer of the Crown I can arrest you if 
you break your contract. And, what’s 
more, I will.” Once more his glance wan- 
dered to Black Matt, who stood staring at 
him with inscrutable eyes. “Anyone got 
anything to say?” 

A silence fell over the deck and over- 
head a westerly wind whistled briskly 
through the shrouds. The crew of the 
Siren, with the exception of Black Matt, 
had, it appeared, no objections. Full 
wages, plenty of food and nothing to do, 
formed, it seemed, a combination so re- 
markable as to rob them of speech. But, 
for all of this, Jock had an instant of 
wonder whether behind the silence there 


was not something he had left ungauged. 
Then Black Matt, touching a greasy fore- 
lock, advanced half a pace. 

“T’ll answer for these men,” he said, 
briskly. “I guess we all know a good thing 
when we see it. As for Nanook, I’m just 
as glad he’s ordered off the ship. There’s 
reasons. And,” he added with a covert 
glance at MacTier, “I guess you know 
them. Nanook and I have agreed to start 
fresh and I don’t mind saying I’m damned 
glad to see the last of him. That’s all 
I've got.” 

“Well,” answered Jock evenly, “you've 
got your orders and you've got the alter- 
native.” And with that he dropped into a 
boat and sculled thoughtfully ashore. 

HERE followed, the same evening, a 

long talk during which he outlined his 
plans. Salty Bill listened unconvinced. 
He was indubitably assured that Nanook 
was lying, that MacTier was crazy, and 
that the whole expedition had degener- 
ated into a wild goose chase, from which 
something worse than nothing might be 
expected. He glanced at the motionless 
figure of the Husky who crouched over a 
tiny driftwood fire. It was moving in 
Nanook’s mind that the big man had 
meant what he said when he warned him 
that an attempt at flight meant a bullet 
between the shoulders. 

“T’ll tell you,” interjected the skipper 
suilenly. “I'll anchor this blackguard to 
you and take a watch till midnight—then 
it’s your shift.” 

Jock grinned and, summoning the sus- 
pect, they tied him with a cord that went 
twice round MacTier’s mighty wrist. 
After which the big man pulled a blanket 
over himself and instantly fell asleep. 


IGHT deepened in and with it came 

the advance guard of winter. There 
was 9 crisping of shallow pools while the 
first fall of snow drifted lightly from the 
north and shrouded the bleak hills in a 
shining and crystalline coverlet. Plunged 
deep in sleep Jock seemed to feel, even 
through his dreams, the pressure of the 
cord around his wrist, but his spirit had 
moved out and was now searching these 
solitudes in lonely persistence. In the 
little cabin the crude oil stove sputtered 
and finally expired. Salty Bill, sitting 
beside it, felt stealing over him an irre- 
sistible languor and beneath its soothing 
touch the problems of life, one by one, 
smoothed themselves out in his drowsy 
brain. To his ears came nothing but the 
low whine of the wind and the ceaseless 
lavping of icy waters on the rocky shore. 
Presently he breathed deeply and his 
head dropped forward. 

At three in the morning, while it was 
still pitch dark, Sergeant MacTier woke 
with a start. The pressure of the cord 
about his wrist had become painful and he 
fingered it to relieve a throbbing vein. 
Simultaneously he noticed that the cord 
slipped to him without resistance. Jerk- 
ing it swiftly a loose end swung in his 
face. Instantly he sprang to his feet with 
a shout. A moment later he and Bill 


were examining the clean-cut end in the 
murky light of alamp. The skipper’s lips 
were pressed tight. Presently, in utter 
humiliation, he raised a shame-covered 
face and met the accusing stare of Mac- 
Tier’s grey eys. 

“Didn't I tell you,” he stammered, “that 
Nanook was the kind of kid that needed 
watching.” 

A flood of anger stirred in the big man’s 
breast. He seemed about to answer but 
mastered himself with iron discipline 
Whatever happened now he must not 
break with Salty Bill. They would need 
each other as few men had ever needed 
each other before. Then, in a flash, he 
thought of Black Matt. 

“Take the boat.” he said icily, “and see 
that all’s well on the Siren. I'll stay here 
and watch this stuff. That is, if I don’t 
fall asleep,” he added sardonically 

Without a word Bill disappeared and 
the rattle of loose rock sounded with a 
curious sharpness in the gloom as he 
picked his way to the shore. _Then came 
a pause, a pause which MacTier had in 
some extraordinary way almost expected, 
till Bill’s voice sounded, ragged with new 
surprise. 

“There’s no boat here!” 

Once more that deadly flood surged 
through the big man’s body. “Of course, 
there isn’t,” he muttered under his breath, 
“and there’s no Siren in the bay either.” 

So it was, for three hours later, star 
ing from the top of the ridge against 
which the cabin huddled its squat out- 
line, the two could discern the feathery 
spars of the whaler three miles out, pick- 
ing a tortuous course through the barrier 
of reefs, with the westerly wind swelling 
her tattered jibs and a tiny figure, 
perched far forward, swinging the sound- 
ing lead with rhythmical precision. 


CHAPTER VI. 


T is written in the history of valiant 

deeds that a man, being confronted 
with danger and uncertainty, will, if he 
be a man, bring to bear new powers and 
new resources with which he may fight. 
And it is written, furthermore, that there 
are no circumstances, however arduous 
and threatening, above which it is impos 
sible for the human spirit to rise triumph- 
ant. In the heart of Sergeant MacTier 
this mysterious sequence now began to 
move. The situation was, he concluded, 
no worse than others he had successfully 
met. The two were well armed. The 
provisions on hand would, last. with care, 
for at least a month even without game. 
As for the rest of it they could live. as 
many men had lived before, by their rifles. 
At the most he reckoned they could not be 
more than one hundred miles from the 
mainland, and since this region of the Bay 
was invariably frozen in winter there re- 
mained but the simple problem of explor- 
ing their discovery from end to end and 
then striking east across the field ice for 
the nearest trading post. The Siren, he 
was assured, could never escape from this 
inland ocean before winter took her in 
its grip, and the inevitable result would 
be that Black Matt would reap arrest 
and punishment. 

When it came to Nanook, however, the 
question took on a different aspect. He 
had yet to determine what mysterious am- 
bition had moved in the Husky’s shifty 
brain. The only solution which presented 
itself was that during the last few weeks 
there had been worked out a plot by which 
Salty Bill and he himself were to be 
marooned on some hitherto unknown shore 
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Road Like 
This nothing will prevent a 


serious skidding accident but the 
irresistible grip and unswerving tenacity of 


TIRE CHAINS 


With a set of Drcadnaught Chains on your tires you can travel with perfect safety over 
almost unbelievably bad roads. 


An exclusive feature of these chains is the Long 
Lever Fastener which makes them easy, to attach. 
Cross chains are case hardened, electric welded and 
copper plated. The rim chain is rust proof. They 
are built for hard wear and long, satisfactory service. 

Dreadnaught Chains will not injure tires. They 
are securely, but loosely applied and have play enough 
to work themselves around the tire, thereby distribu- 
ting the strain to all points alike. 

Stow a set under your cushions for bad road 
emergencies. Ask your supplyman or write us for 
price list and descriptive circular. 


Made in Canada by 
McKinnon Columbus Chain Limited 


Manufacturers of Electric and Fire Welded Chains 
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are to a very great extent dependent upon 
the wearing of right r—under 
that gives you the protectiol 
grateful to the touch and easy-fitting 
Imperial Woolnap 
Underwear 
for men and women is made of finest, 
selected soft wool—with the elastic wear 


and perfect-fitting qualities and dainty finish 
that no other make surpasses. 


is 


Ask your dealer for Imperial Woolnap Un- 

i fou will appreciate the comfort- 

tte, scientifically cut never to 

yroved closed crotch, the lap 

seam shoulders, the snug-fitting wrists and 

ankles, and the easy ‘give’ with every 
movement. 
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Your Unused. Minutes 
have a Real Cash Value 


If you have an hour or two to spare and 
want to turn it into cash—let us tell you 
a way in which you can make your un- 
used minutes pay you from 10 to 30 
Dollars every month. 

You'll be surprised to know how easily you 
can earn this amount and even more. 
Then along with the actual cash return, 
these minutes you are at present allowing 
to pass unused will also bring you in- 
ereased business ability, practical selling 
experience, and the foundation for a little 
business of your own which will yield you 
an income year by year without disturbing 
your present connection. 

Investigation will cost you nothing. 


Write for full information TO-DAY 
THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO. 
Limited 
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' and Nanook was to deliver the Siren to 


the tender mercies of his compatriots. 
All this, and much more, stirred in Mac- 
Tier’s brain, but most curiously and 
deeply of all rested the conviction that 
by some strange trick of fortune he had 
come amazingly near the man he had set 
out to find. 

By the second day a new element of un- 
certainty appeared. Staring north into 
the unexplored districts, Jock could see 
nothing of life and nothing to support 
life. Long ere this he had expected to 
discover one of the multitudinous and rov- 
ing bands of coast caribou that tenant 
this inhospitable neighborhood. But so 
far there was no sign of caribou. And 
it was on this point that discussion was 
hottest and most frequent. 

“They must be here,” persisted Salty 
Bill, doggedly, “because there are Huskies 
all over this country and the Huskies can’t 
live without them. They mean food to 
them, and clothing, and rawhide, and 
most everything else. Did you ever see 
a Husky where there were no caribou?” 
he demanded with rising truculence. 

“No,” admitted Jock, “I haven’t, but 
that doesn’t mean the Husky can’t live 
without them.” 

“Then they’ve got to be here and the 
sooner we get after them the better, eh? 
What about that?” 

MacTier thought hard. Unless the out- 
lying portions of this newly discovered 
land were less barren than those which 
lay before their view there was little 
chance of finding meat and, while this 
question loomed large in his mind, winter 
came down in earnest from the north. 


AINTLY at first, but with gradually 

increasing strength, sounded the steady 
drone of the wind, and before it was 
driven a multitude of whirling flakes that 
imperceptibly changed the naked earth 
into an undulating expanse of gleaming 
white. Day after day fell the snow until 
the sharp toothed ridges took on smoother 
outlines and the shallow valley between 
every flat depression was filled level. 
Colder grew the air and brighter the 
stars, while beneath its crystalline shroud 
the wrinkled rocks seemed to shiver and 
contract. Ere long the castaways’ cabin 
was like something that, after drifting 
aimlessly through these speechless soli- 
tudes, had come to anchor in what shelter 
might be found and was being slowly but 
steadily buried in a vast and fleecy 
blanket. 

That night, with the wind fiercer than 
ever, Salty Bill lay awake, his wide eyes 


| staring into the darkness, when from the 


wilderness something wordless communi- 
cated itself. Half rising on one elbow, 
he listened intently till through the drone 
of the gale there reached him, it appeared 
from infinite distance, the sound of howl- 


, ing. Instantly his body became rigid and 


he strained every swiftly awakened 
faculty. There was no doubt about it, 
dogs were there, and, he reasoned, where 
there were dogs there were men. 

“MacTier, do you hear that?” 

Out of the gloom come an indefinite 
grunt. “Eh?” said a drowsy voice, “what’s 
the matter?” 

“It’s dogs. I’ve heard them twice.” 

“Dogs!” snapped Jock, instantly alert. 

Once more, and from a little nearer, 
came the echoing howl, that carried with 
it suggestions of things savage and un- 
tamed. From the viewless distance it 


' sounded so ghostly and hollow that Salty 


Bill had visions of a phantom Husky 


driving a phantom team across the frost- 
smitten wilderness. 

“They're not dogs,” said Jock after a 
tense moment, “they’re wolves, and they’re 
fighting. Listen to that!” 


S he spoke there rose a fiendish and 

yelping scream from some great beasi 
in agony. This blended and was ulti 
mately smothered in a frenzy of short 
and choking coughs. These in turn were 
followed by rumbling growls throug 
which ran an indescribable note of bes 
tial contentment. Then silence till, fron 
another point, came the flying echo of 
some wild chase. That, too, ended ab 
ruptly and with repetitions of the same 
demoniacal glee. 

“It’s wolves all right,” continued Jock 
terminating a breatniess pause, “and 
they’re mad with hunger. It isn’t often 
that wolves will turn on each other. In 
fact I’ve only known it once. Of course,” 
he added, as though this were a thing of 
common knowledge, “they don’t mind kil] 
ing their own outcasts—I mean the ones 
who are sick or lame and have to follow 
the pack from a distance, but this fight 
didn’t sound anything like that.” 

“You bet they’re wolves,” broke in Salty 
Bill with invisible gratification, “but 
where there are wolves there are caribou. 
and that’s what I told you, and I’m darn. 
ed well pleased to hear them, too. In 
fact,” he growled placidly, “it’s the best 
thing I've heard since that misbegotten 
Husky got away with the Siren.” 

“And if they were killing caribou,” 
countered Jock, “ we'll soon find out 
There'll be a good deal of a mess there.” 


Soom after the flat sun had started its 
low are across the southerly sky the 
pair set out. Ahead strode Jock, his rifle 
loose in the hollow of his arm, his eyes 
narrowed to pin-points of steel grey light 
Salty Bill walked with a smile on his 
face. They were about to find caribou 
just as he had always said they would 
find them. 

Three miles north of the camp Jock 
stopped abruptly. To the right lifted 
the still open sea and into it thrust the 
great promontory they had previously 
noted. To the left the unexplored coun- 
try stretched in long waves of new fallen 
snow. He stared neither east nor west. 
but pointed to an irregular track that 
crossed the line of their march a few 
feet in advance. 

“Those are wolf tracks, and he was go 
ing mighty fast. You can see the claw 
marks at the end of the pad. And there” 
—he stretched his hand swiftly—‘is 
where the others kept inside to head him 
off. I'll bet they got him at the top of 
the ridge.” He read these complicated 
imprints with extraordinary accuracy, 
while his own steps hastened on. “They 
nearly got him here,” he said a moment 
later, “and, look here!—just on the crest 
of the ridge.” 


At their feet lay the mangled frame of 
a great grey wolf. Flanks, sides and 
throat had been torn away till there had 
stiffened on the snow only the wreck of 
the gaunt body. To this the long lean 
head was yet attached, though horribly 
disfigured. The lank jaws, still half open, 
had set rigidly in ultimate defiance, and 
from the black roofed mouth the great 
incisor teeth flashed wickedly downward. 
The fragmentary carcase seemed extra- 
ordinarily thin, a bony skeleton over which 
had been stretched a long and matted 
hide, now shredded and rent by the fierce 
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assault of vanished kinsmen. 
at it grimly. 

“It’s as I told you, Bill,” he said quiet- 
ly, “there are no caribou here, and the 
wolves have turned upon each other. It’s 
a small chance that any living thing would 
have had abroad last night. These brutes 
are hunger mad.” 

Salty Bill shook his head. 
satisfied yet. Let’s go on.” 

Sergeant MacTier chuckled, and struck 
out north. As they progressed there be- 
came visible, miles ahead, a range of 
hills, higher than any yet seen. After a 
moment he halted. 

“That's queer,” he rumbled, then turn- 
ng to Bill, “how far do you suppose hills 
of that height are visible across the water 
n clear weather?” 

The skipper eyed them silently, rack- 
ing his brain to remember whether in all 
his voyages up and down these wintry 
seas he had caught sight of just such 

frozen peaks. Finally he shook his head. 
‘Thirty miles, I reckon. Kut,” he paused, 
puzzled, “I’ve never set eyes on ‘em be- 
fore.” 

“Then that means,” replied Jock with 
vrinkling brow, “that there’s a strip of 

“ither land or water sixty miles wide 
n this latitude that’s never been explored. 
Say, haven’t the Hudson Bay people been 
through this country for the last two 
nundred years?” 

“Sure, but they’re not explorers, they're 
traders, and leave the exploring to the 
nunter, or may be to some of them sur- 
veyors that the Government send out. 
And look here,” continued Bill with grow- 
ng assurance, “it ain’t possible that this 
and has never been found by a white man 
nefore. The white men that found it are 
either still here or dead. Reckon may be 
they had about the same luck as our- 
selves.” 

Jock shook his head. “It simply means 
that since this part of the Bay is marked 
on the charts as nothing but a series of 
had reefs, vessels have kept away from 
‘'t. What’s more natural than that?” 
Presently he pointed ahead and broke 
into a run. “Here was the fight of last 
night?” 


Jock stared 


“I’m not 


IVE minutes later they started down 

at a little space where the snow, tram- 
pled and blood-stained, gave mute evi- 
lence of frenzied combat. In the middle 
of it lay the body of a man from whose 
frigid corpse the long teeth of the pack 
had torn both hands and feet. He lay 
with his black eyes open, and in them was 
imprinted ultimate horror and anguish. 
\ few feet off were the bodies of two 
wolves, evidently killed with the rifle that 
projected from the snow. Unutterably 
grim and revolting, the scene cried aloud 
for the mercy of Heaven which would 
enshroud both man and beast in its spark- 
ling blanket, until, with the coming of 
spring, the sharp and iron-beaked rav- 
ens might complete the end. Beside this 
mute and so lately tortured brown-faced 
pagan stood the two, breathless with un- 
spoken apprehension, till, in a voice brok- 
en with surprise, Jock stretched out a 
great hand. 

“His clothes,” he said jerkily,— “his 
clothes, look at them.” 

From head to foot the dead hunter was 
clad, not in the accustomed caribou hide 
of these northern latitudes, bu‘ in the 
closely feathered skins of the Arctic eider 
duck. 

Now of what passed through the 
minds of the explorers in the next few 
moments it would be impossible to tell, 
but even while they stared at the ghastly 
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relic of previous life there was borne on 
them with absolute conviction that which 
they had so eagerly hoped to establish. 

It was out of the question, argued Jock, 
that one Husky should live and hunt 
alone, and it was, therefore, definite that 
at no great distance was the tribe to 
which he belonged. It was to be noted, 
also, that there was no sign of dogs nor 
sleigh, though the snow was in good condi- 
tion for such travel. This led him to be- 
lieve that the tribe itself must be close 
at hand. He was puzzled, however, that 
no provision had apparently been made 
for bringing home game if, as he assumed, 
the dead man had been on a hunt. But 
over all this was the amazing nature of 
his dress. Sealskin, walrus hide, caribou 
skin, and even bearskin, these were used 
in various regions, but most of all did the 
caribou provide clothing for the small 
brown people of the North. Now the ab- 
sence of any vestige of this abundant and 
essential animal re-aroused in Sergeant 
MacTier the lurking belief that had lain 
dormant in his brain. 

“Why,” he said slowly, “should this 
man dress in feathers if there are caribou 
here?” 

“Darned if I know,” answered Bill 
truculently, for he too was lost in a maze 
of conjecture. “What do you make it? It 
beats me.” 

Jock’s eyes roved over the naked rocks 
around him. “There is just one thing to 
it. There are no caribou because there is 
no feed for them. This is the only place 
I've seen in the North that’s without moss, 
any kind of moss let alone the grey stuff 
the caribou feed on. AsI see it,” here his 
voice wavered a little in spite of him, 
“we've done just four things so far. 
We've got lost, we've found land and 
plenty of it, where none was supposed to 
exist, we’ve found Huskies, or any way 
one Husky, that I don’t believe anyone 
knew of, and we've found a tribe— if it is 
a tribe—that lives without caribou.” He 
paused for a moment and a queer twinkle 
crept into his eyes. “Now, we'd best 
leave what we can’t alter and get back to 
camp and prepare for a journey, for there 
is going to be no stopping me so long as 
there is solid earth on which to march 
north.” 

For the next day and the next so bitter 
was the wind that to face it was well nigh 
impossible, and it was not till the third 
morning that they set out. By this time 
more snow had fallen and the springy 
shoes that had come up with the last load 
from the Siren’s hold were overhauled 
and put in condition for hard tramping. 
Now, too, the strength of Sergeant Mac- 
Tier served in good stead. Dogs there 
were none, and to travel it was necessary 
to carry most of what ordinarily would 
have been loaded on a sledge. As to food, 
after deliberation, he decided on twelve 
days’ rations, these to be eked out for an 
indefinite period by such fresh meat as 
should fall to his ever ready rifle. Bear, 
fox, walrus or seal, on these he felt he 
could count, even though the caribou were 
unavailing. 

“I take it you’re heading straight 
north?” asked Bill as they buttressed the 
cabin door against the wind. 

Jock shook his head. “I’m thinking 
we'd do better along the coast line. 
There'll be open water there yet for a 
month to come and what life there is will 
be along the edge of the water.” 

“Strikes me you’re mighty sure of your- 
self.” 

“The sea has an ancient fashion of her 
own of sending things ashore for the wild 
people to eat,” grunted the big man. “In 
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these parts it’s mostly the small white 
whale, and when one of them is cast up 
there are committee meetings of fur and 
hide for miles aroumd. In the day time 
it’s the white bears, for they are the lords 
ef the North, and while the bears are fill- 
ing themselves there’s generally a circle 
of wolves a little way off waiting till 
they’re offered elbow room. And behind 
the wolves, still farther off, and peering 
with their wide bright eyes, are white 
foxes, and maybe wolverines, and marten, 
and mink, and if this were a tree country, 
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I'd say lynx as well. And by the time of ground, and Jock, lighting his pipe, 
they all take their turn,” he concluded drew forth the tightly-rolled map of 
with a grin, “a white whale hasn’t much Henry Rintoul. 


to say for itself. ‘Tis the law of the land “We've spotted just two things, so far 
that the strong and wise come first and as I can find here,” he said, spre: ading the 
the devil takes the hindermost.” tanned hide across his knee, “that’s yon 

promontory to the east and the iron.” As 


T seemed as they started that for once he spoke his eye rolled across the four 
nature had relented. The wind died miles of bleak water that s¢ pari ited them 
away, what sun there was shone unusu- from the great headland. “Now yon is 
ally clear, and, far ahead, the mysterious either the big point of this same li ur id or 
hills lifted with ever-inviting romance. else we're on one island and that’s an 
At noon they ate, sheltered behind a rise other. As for this sausage thing in the 
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middle of the map, if we are where I think 
we are, we ought to trip over the end of 
a lake to-morrow morning. And if we 
can strike that then Henry Rintoul is no 
such a bad draughtsman after all.” 

By the middle of the afternoon sharp 
pains were shooting up the legs of Salty 
Bill and the muscles of his calves burned 
like fire. He glanced continually at the 
mountainous back of Sergeant MacTier, 
wondering mutely what it would be like 
to be able to carry such a load and yet 
apparently not feel its weight. And just 
when he was casting about for an excuse 
for delay, an excuse that would relieve 
without humiliating him, the big man 
halted in his tracks and pointed along the 
shore that curved northward at no great 
distance from their winding trail. 

“There’s a white whale, Bill, and yon 
snowballs beside him are two bears, and 
at this very minute the wolves and foxes 
and the rest of them are waiting for a 
bit sup on their account.” He glanced 
backward with a friendly grin, “Just like 
a story book, Bill, isn’t it?” 


HREE hundred yards away, the 

larger of the two bears ceased his 
assault on the streaming carrion and stood 
stiffly inert, while the other glanced men- 
acingly toward the sheltering ridge. A 
moment later both the great animals were 
in restless motion, during which they 
circled twice around the whale and finally 
started in uncertain quest up the bolder- 
strewn shore. A hundred yards further 
would carry them past a little bluff that 
projected brokenly from the higher ridge. 
Jock, noting this, laid his brown cheek 
against the stock of his rifle. “You take 
the one in front,” he whispered to Bill, 
“we fire together—just.behind the shoulder 
and not too far up. Are you ready?” 

As he spoke the rifles cracked almost 
simultaneously. The leading bear whirled 
on his haunches and began biting savagely 
at his flank. The other lurched unstead- 
ily and seemed to pitch straight forward 
into a rocky hollow where he lay stretch- 
ing himself with uncouth and convulsive 
effort. 

Jock’s rifle barked again. There came 
back a soft thud as the nickel-pointed ball 
plunged into the great sinewy body, and 
with an ultimate shudder, the leading 
bear collapsed, a limp and almost shape- 
less heap. Bill's rifle had also spoken, but 
his aim was wild and ere either could re- 
load the second bear had whisked behind 
a nest of boulders where they could hear 
him snapping at his tortured side in a 
frenzy of pain and fury. 

“Hold on, now,” said the big man 
quietly, “and don’t waste cartridges. We 
can’t hit him from here, and what’s more 
we can’t get on the other side of him. 
side your time and he'll come out. 

From behind the ridge Jock appeared 
and stepped cautiously down. Two hun- 
dred yards farther up, Salty Bill made a 
circuit. Flanking operations were now in 
order. These involved quick decision and 
straight shooting, and Jock wondered for 
an uncomfortable moment just what Bill’s 
qualifications as a marksman really were. 
So far, he confessed, they did not seem 
over assuring. 


P RESENTLY, beside a boulder, ap- 
peared the long, sleek head, and, in a 
flash, Jock fired, but his own bullet was 
high and there resulted but a straight 
gash across the flat skull, while from the 
weed-strewn and slippery shelter came a 
series of deep coughing grunts. At that 
Jock waved an arm to the approaching 
Bill and motioned him to come steadily on. 
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Ten minutes later the two hunters and 
the bear formed a triangle that enclosed 
an area of round and ice-sheathed rocks, 
over which further passage was danger- 
ous in the extreme. 

The base of this triangle was parallel 
with the ridge and at each end of the 
base crept forward a hunter. At the 
apex moved the bear, between death and 
the deep sea. Feeling for better footing, 
Jock signalled and stole cautiously on. 

Suddenly from the apex came a strange 
choking scream of anger, and, as though 
shot from a catapult, the surviving bear 
dashed out, and, bounding like a rubber 
ball, cleared the uneven ground in long, 
quick leaps that flung him rapidly to- 
wards Salty Bill, At sight of him the 
skipper fired wildly and at the same 
moment Jock’s rifle spoke, but such was 
the uncertain movement of the beast that 
both bullets missed their goal. On the 
instant Bill fired again. That his shot 
got home was evidenced by another in- 
furiated grunt, but no vital spot was 
reached and the distance between the 
two narrowed with appalling speed. An 
ashen color rose to Bill’s cheek and his 
hands began to tremble. 

Midway across the triangle stood Jock, 
his rifle at his shoulder, trying desper- 
ately to get that leaping form into the 
minute sphere of his foresight. His own 
pulse had begun to hammer. Came a 
flash of white and his finger crooked in- 
stinctively. Once more followed that soft 
and eloquent thud, while again the racing 


beast twisted his long neck and tore at | 


his own straining flank. And just as 
Jock reloaded, his feet went out from 


under him, and he came down heavily, | 


his temple hard against the glassy rocks. 

What followed in the few moments that 
immediately ensued, Bill could never ex- 
actly describe, but it appeared that as 
Jock crashed to earth, a lean grey body 
shot out from shore toward the infuri- 
ated bear, and, speeding like a rocket, 


across the stony earth, launched itself | 


snapping at the heels of the formidable 
brute. It appeared, too, that as this 
happened, the bear turned and aimed a 
sweep of his prodigious paw, which, had 
it landed, would have whisked the newly 
arrived enemy into oblivion, but when it 
did arrive the enemy had miraculously 
shifted his ground and was snapping with 
undiminished vigor at some other and 
equally tender spot. There then evolved 
a sort of animal carnival of combat to 
which the bear, without further thought 
to the strange beings it had set forth to 
attack, devoted itself with repeated 
efforts. These, missing by a hair, only 
seemed to further encourage its smaller, 
but valiant, assailant, till. in the midst 
of this Homeric contest, there came an- 
other sharp report. and, with a steel- 
nosed bullet through its heart, the big 
brute collapsed limply, choking out its 
life in a crimson torrent. Upon which 
Jock, with a smoking rifle in his hands, 
stared dumbfounded at the dwindling 
form of a great grev wolf that vanished 
as mysteriously as it came. 


S EATED that night beside a tiny flame 

which he had fanned into existence 
from an armful of driftwood found mir- 
aculously wedged into a seam of the rocky 
shore, Jock silently recapitulated the 
events of this amazing day. He had, it 
seemed, stepped from a fairly sane and 
understandable world into one in which 
every ordinary procedure of life was up- 
set. For hours past he had been question- 
ing himself as to how humanity could 


exist in this desolate waste unless it. like | 
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the animals themselves, wrested susten- 
ance from the sea. There were no cari- 
bou here, that seemed without question, 
aor had he observed, even in the most 
sheltered nooks, any trace of the grey 
moss upon which the vast herds of the 
aorth thrive and multiply. So barren was 
shis land, so tortured with the endless as- 
saults of the elements, that he had ex- 
yected an abnormal ferocity in whatever 
wild iife might survive. But instead of 
this the most deadly beast of all had inter- 
dosed itself mysteriously between the ex- 
ylorers and death, and, its purpose ac- 
‘omplished, had vanished as though at 
some strange but imperative signal. [In 
‘he silence of this hour, and beside the 
winking and tiny flame of a few sea-borne 
oranches, it came to Sergeant MacTier 
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that he was on the edge of things still 
more amazing — things that would test 
him to the uttermost. And then, as al- 
ways when the future seemed least assur- 
ing, a wave of quizzical humor stirred 
within him. 

“Bill,” he asked genially, “what do you 
make of it?” 

The skipper shifted his long legs and 
east a reflective glance shoreward to- 
ward the scene of combat. His stomach 
was full of broiled bear steak, and from 
this comfortable centre there radiated a 
pleasurable glow that for the moment 
obliterated all thought of danger. 

“Well,” he answered cheerfully, “I ain’t 
doing much thinkin’ now except that we're 
all crazy. You were crazy to trust that 
darned Matt, and Nanook, too, and I was 


crazy to believe you. As for this blamed 
island, about the only thing that ain't 
apparently gone mad here is those bears, 
and they’re dead. Seems likely to me 
that some sport has got a sort of winter 
shooting place up here and has tamed a 
few wolves on the side, and in that case 
he’s crazy too—an’ them’s my senti 
ments.” 

Jock nodded with extreme good nature 
It was just barely possible that Salty Bil! 
was right. Then gradually sleep took 
them both, while high over head marched 
an endless procession of stars and far in 
the north an aurora shimmered like a 
great trembling curtain of rose and violet 
flame. 

To be Continued. 
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Yes, it is truly a miracle of science 
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know by personal experience what the 
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you and your friends, therefore, to 
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records you desire played for you on 
this wonderful new phonograph. 
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and many advantages, the Aeolian 
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as other phonographs. It is sold on 
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Sixteen’ Months in 
Germany 


Continued from page 26. 


pomp of Potsdam. They were socialists, 
out and out. They hated war, they hated 
war-makers, they hated the English—and 
they were beginning to hate the war ele- 
ment in their own land. 


HERE was much excitement among 

them when early in 1917 the news 
spread that unrestricted submarine war- 
fare was to be resumed. Old Fritz came 
over to me with a newspaper in his hand 
and his eyes fairly popping with excite- 
ment. 

“This will end it!” he declared. “We 
are going to starve you out, you English. 
Submarines—that’s it!” 

“You'll bring America in,” I told him. 

“No, no!” he said, quite confidently. 
“The Yankees won't come in. They are 
making too much money as it is. They 
won't fight. See, here it is in the paper. 
It is stated clearly here that the United 
States will not fight.” 

“Then you still believe what the news- 
papers say?” 

Fritz did not answer. He was poring 
over the paper in the dull light of a 
lantern and chuckling to himself. I con- 
cluded that his open delight at the re- 
sumption of submarine warfare was due 
to two causes: The hope that it would 
end the war soon and equally the belief 
that the “English pigs’ would be made 
to suffer. Others around the mine dilated 
more on the latter side of it than on the 
prospects of peace. Any suggestion from 
us that the United States would come into 
the war was greeted with hoots of deri- 
sion. They pooh-poohed the idea and 
scoffed at America as a military factor. 

But when the news came that the 
United States had actually declared war, 
they were a very quiet lot. They stood 
around and discussed the situation quietly 
and, I thought, furtively. There was no 
bombast about them that day. I took the 
first opportunity to pump old Fritz about 
the views of his companions. 

“It is bad, bad,” he said, shaking his 
head dolefully. 

“Then you are afraid of the Americans 
after all?” I said. 

Fritz laughed, with a short, contemptu- 
ous note. “No, it is not that,” he said. 
“England will be starved out before the 
Americans can come in and then it will 
all be over. But—just between us, you 
and me—most of us here were intending 
to go to America after the war. We have 
had enough of wars and sufferings like 
this. We wanted to go to a land where 
we would be free from all this. But— 
now the United States won't let us in after 
the war!” 

This, I believe, was the feeling all 
through that mine at least. How general 
it was throughout the country I do not 
know. Certainly, however, these men had 
looked forward to spending the rest of 
their lives in America and President Wil- 
son’s declaration of war came as a 
thunder clap to them. 

Bitterness grew among them from that 
time on. At first the news of the sinking 
of ships created some degree of satisfac- 
tion, but the impression had been general 
that a few months would see the end of it 
all. As month after month passed and 
nothing developed they began to get rest- 


less and impatient. They could not un- | 
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ome it. They are heartily sick of the 
present order and long for a change. 
They are allowed to go to moving pictures, 
but the holding of musicales in their 
homes has been prohibited. This, but one 
f many small restrictions, has eaten to 
the very core of their content, and they 
ire angry and mutinous. 


s is a hard one. It is in fact al 
iost unendurable. We were supposed to 
receive four and a half marks (90 cents) 
labor, but there was con 


tinual “strafing” to reduce the amount. 


t HE lot of the prisoners of war at the 
nine 


} 


week Tor our 


If we looked s deways ata stagyer we 
were likely to recelve a Welt WIth a DICK 

ile and a strafe of several marks 


y received a mark or two 
for a week’s work: Most of this we spent 


Sometimes we only re 


for soap. It was impossible to work in 
the mines and not become indescribably 
rty and so soap became an absolute 


necessity 
I feel in duty bound to record one inci 
jent that redounds to the credit of at least 


1) 
ne German and shows that there is still 


some conception of justice in that country, 
ven where the detested “Tommies” are 

mncerned. I had been more or less of a 
thorn in the side of the “staggers” all 
through and they watched me closely. 
One day three of them found me taking 
nu rest in a worked-out end of the mine, 
ind they proceeded at once to give me a 
severe beating. I sprang up and swung 
iround a mining lamp that I happened 
to be holding, catching one of them in the 
side. They backed off then, but had me 
haled up that afternoon before the mili- 
tary authorities, who gave me six days 
“black”—that is, solitary confinement on 
bread and water When I came out I was 
handed over to the civil courts on a charge 
of assaulting civilians. They took me to 
stand my trial at Recklinghausen 

The judge was an elderly man with a 
rather kindly face and | thought there 
was a trace of concern in his eye as he 
looked me over. So, when the evidence 
against me had been put in, I decided to 
make an appeal to him. The charge 
igainst me was that I had hit one of the 
‘staggers’ inthe face with my lantern and 
hurt him seriously. I spoke up in Eng 
lish. 

“Your Honor, this is a court of jus- 
tice. Are you prepared to give a British 
soldier the same chance as a German 
vitizen?” 

his was translated and the magistrate 
replied rather severely that, “certainly, 
{1 would have the same chance.” 

Then I asked: “Is there anyone in 
court who knows anything about a miner’: 
lamp?” 

A man came forward from the back 
who had worked in a mine and I asked 
him: “Would it be possible to hit a man 
in the face with a miner's lamp without 
breaking his jaw or marking him up?” 
The man hesitated and then answered re 
luctantly, “No.” 

The magistrate acquitted me at once 


yE lived under conditions of great 
VW discomfort in the camp. As I stated 
before all the British and colonial pri- 
soners were kept in one building—250 of 
us in all. There were two stoves in the 
building in which coke was burned and 
in winter time the place was terribly cold. 
The walls at all seasons were so damp 
that pictures tacked up on them mildewed 
in a short time. Our bunks contained 
straw which was never replenished and 
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we all became infested with fleas. Some 
nights it was impossible to sleep on ac- 
count of the activity of these pests. On 
account of the dampness and the cold we 
always slept in our clothes. 

Discipline was rigorous and cruel. We 
were knocked around and given terms of 
solitary confinement and made to stand at 
attention for hours on the least provoca- 
tion. It became more than flesh and blood 
could stand. One day seven of us got to- 
gether and made a solemn compact to 
escape. We would keep at it, we decided, 
no matter what happened until we got 
away. Six of us are now safely at home. 
The seventh, my chum J. W. Nicholson, 
of Winnipeg, is still a prisoner. Poor 
Nick was the most determined and re- 
sourceful of the lot of us, I think. To- 
gether we saw the Dutch frontier a few 
yards ahead only to be caught as we made 
our last sprint for liberty. It was the 
hardest of luck that robbed us of our 
chance that time. Luck was with me 
later, and not with Nick. 

I made four attempts to escape before 
I finally succeeded. The first time a group 
of us made a tunnel out under the barri- 
cade, starting beneath the flooring of the 
barracks. We crawled out at night and 
had put fifteen miles between us and the 
camp before we were finally caught. I 
got seven days’ “black” that time. 

The second attempt was again by means 
of a tunnel. A close chum of mine, Wil- 
liam Raesides, who had come over with 
the 8th C.M.R.’s, was my companion that 
time. We were caught after twenty miles 
and they gave us ten days’ “black.” 

The third attempt was made in company 
with my chum Nicholson, of Winnipeg, 
and we planned it out very carefully. 
Friends in England sent through suits of 
civilian clothes to us. We got a hint in 
advance that they were coming. The pro- 
cedure with reference to the distribution 
of parcels was this: We would be sum- 
moned to headquarters where the parcels 
would be heaped up on a long table. The 
Kommandant would then have a prisoner 
call out the names on each parcel and a 
couple of soldiers would open the parcels 
for examination before handing them on. 
On the day I thought our suits were about 
due to arrive I pressed forward for the 
job of reading the addresses. They let 
me go ahead without any suspicion. 

Sure enouch there were parcels for us 
which looked sufficiently bulky and I was 
able to slip them unobserved to one of the 
other fellows. In that way we secured our 
civilian clothes. 

The next day we dressed for the at- 
tempt by putting on our “civies” first 
and then drawing the prisoner’s uniform 
on over them. When we got to the mine 
we took off the uniform and slipped the 
mining clothes on over the others. We 
worked all day. Coming up from work 
in the late afternoon, Nick and I held 
back until every one else had gone. We 
went up alone in the hoist and tore off 
our mining clothes as we ascended, drop- 
ping each piece back into the pit as we 
discarded it. 

It was fairly dark when we got out of the 
hoist and the guards did not pay much at- 
tention tous. There was a small building 
at the mine head where we prisoners 
washed and dressed after work and a 
separate exit for the civilians. Nick and I 
took the civilian exit and walked out into 
the street without any interference. 

We could both speak enough German to 
pass so we boldly struck out for the Dutch 
border, which was 75 kilom. from Kom- 
mando 47, travelling only during the 


night. We had a map that a miner had 
sold to us for a cake of soap and we guided 
our course carefully by it. We got to the 
border line without any trouble whatever, 

The line, we knew, was very carefully 
guarded. There were three lines of 
sentries to be broken through, and on the 
last line they were stationed but fifty 
yards apart. It was, therefore, necessary 
to wait until night before making the 
attempt. We were caught through over- 
confidence due to a mistake in the map. 
Close to the line was a mile post indicat- 
ing that a certain Dutch town was two 
miles west. Now the map indicated that 
this town was four miles within the Dutch 
border. 


“We're over!” we almost shouted when 
we saw that welcome mile post. Throw- 
ing caution aside we marched boldly for- 
ward right into a couple of sentries with 
fixed bayonets. 

t was two weeks’ “black” they meted 
out to us that time. The Kommandant’s 
eyes snapped as he passed sentence. I 
knew he would have been much more 
strict on me as the three-time offender 
had it not been that the need for coal was 
so dire that labor, even the labor of a re- 
calcitrant prisoner, was valuable 

“No prisoner has yet escaped from this 
Kommando!” he declared, “and none 
shall. Any further attempts will be pun- 
ished with the utmost severity.” 


Y EVERTHELESS they took the pre- 
1 N caution to break up my partnership 
with Nicholson, putting him on the night 
shift. I immediately went into partner- 
ship with Private W. M. Masters, of Tor- 
onto, and we planned to make our get- 
away by an entirely new method. 

The building at the mine where we 
changed clothes before and after work 
was equipped with a bath room in one 
corner. It boasted a window with one 
iron bar intersecting. Outside the win- 
dow was a bush and beyond that open 
country. A sentry was always posted 
outside the building, but he had three 
sides to watch and we knew that, if we 
could only move that bar, we could man- 
age to elude the sentry. So we started 
to work on the bar. 

I had found a bit of wire which I kept 
secreted about me and every night, after 
washing up, we would dig for a few min- 
utes at the brickwork around the bar. 
It was slow, tedious and disappointing 
work. Gradually, however, we scooped 
the brick out around the bar and after 
nearly four months’ steady application we 
had it so loosened that a sharp tug would 
pull it out. 

The next day Masters and I went into 
the bath room last and delayed our abla- 
tions until the sentry’s round had taken 
him to the other side of the building. 
Then we wrenched the bar out, raised the 
window and wriggled through head first, 
breaking our fall in the bush outside. 
We got through without attracting atten- 
tion and struck off at a rapid clip across 
country. In fact we ran as though the 
foul fiend himself were at our heels. 

Close ahead was a stretch of swampy 
country and we plunged into it so pre- 
cipitately that we very soon lost our way 
and wallowed around the better part of 
the night, sometimes up to our knees in 
the bog and suffering very severely from 
the cold‘and damp. Early in our flight the 
report of a gun from the camp warn 
us that our absence had been discovered. 
Perhaps dur adventure in the swamp was 
what saved us from capture, for the roads 
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Get More Done— 
With Less Money! 


VOID a sluggish life with this fine five- 
A passenger touring car. It promotes thrift 
and increases your usefulness. 

In appearance it is neither too smart nor too 
commonplace. It has big car stylish design, 
with spacious room and = properly enlivened 
color scheme. 

Its satisfactory pe rformance is due not only 
to its powerful, frugal motor and durable chas- 
sis, but also to its simplified control, narrow 
turning radius and ease of handling. 

It= comfort is the result of its perfected bal- 
ance, rear cantilever springs, 106-inch wheel- 
base and Sisd tires, non-skid rear. 

Consider its prece. Where else such beauty, 
such faithful performance, at anywhere near its 
low first cost and economical upkeep”? 

Order now so your Willvs-Overland dealer 
can save Vou money, 


Willys-Overland, Limited 
Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars 


Head Office and Works, West Toronto, Ontart 


Branches: Montreal, Que.. Winnipeg. Man., and Regina "Sask 


Light Four 


Model 90 
Jouring Car 
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Get Behind the Wheel 


of a Ford and Drive 


RY it just once! Ask your friend to let you ‘‘pilot’’ his car on an 
open stretch. You'll like it, and will be surprised how easily the 
Ford is handled and driven. 


If you have never felt the thrill of driving your own car, there is some- 
thing good in store for you. It is vastly different from just riding being 
a passenger. And especially so if you drive a Ford. 


Young boys, girls, women and even grandfathers—thousands of them — 
are driving Ford cars and enjoying it. A Ford stops and starts in traffic 
with exceptional ease and smoothness, while on country roads and hills 
its strength and power show to advantage. 


Buy a Ford and you will want to be behind ‘‘the wheel’’ constantly. 


x Runabout - $475 


Touring - - $495 
Coupe - - $770 
Sedan ° - $970 
THE UNIVERSAL CAR One-ton Truck $750 


F. O. B. FORD, ONT. 


Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited 


Ford, Ontario 
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unquestionably were patrolled by cavalry 
that night. The Kommandant was keen 
to make good his boast that no prisoner 
would get away from him. 

We found our way out of the swamp 
near morning, emerging on the western 
side. By the sale of more soap to miners 
we had acquired another map and a com- 
pass, so we had little difficulty in deter- 
mining our whereabouts and settling our 
course for the border. For food we had 
each brought along ten biscuits, the result 
of several weeks’ hoarding. A biscuit is 
a hard and almost tasteless substance, but 
containing certain nutritious qualities. 
We had half a pound of food apiece and 


eighty-five miles to go! 


ie. HAT day we stayed on the edyve of 
the swamp, never stirring for a mo 
ment from the shelter of a clump of 
bushes. One slept while the other watch- 
ed. No one came near us and we heard 
no signs of our pursuers. Night came on 
most mercifully dark and we struck out 
ne the roads at a smart clip 
We travelled all night, making prob 
ably twenty-five miles. It was necessary, 
we knew, to make the mostrof our strength 


in the earlier stages of the dash As our 

food gave out we would be less capable ° 

of covering the ground. So we spurred 

ourselves on to renewed efforts and ate Ova 1S 


the miles up in a sort of frenzy. 
“Got to kee p it up,” we said to each 


At % the Cost of Eggs 


When we saw or heard anything ahead 
of¢us we immediately made for cover at 
the side of the road. Perhaps three per Do you know that Quaker Oats, with all its delightful flavor, is about 
sons Dadeed us that niekt, the cheapest food in the world? 

We took cover next day in a bit of wood, Measured by food value—by calories—eggs cost 8 times as much. 
with a couple of farm houses within sight. Ham costs 4 times as much—steak 5 or 6 times as much. Potatoes 3 
No person came near us, however. We times as much. Even bread and milk costs nearly 3 times as much. 
slept pretty much all day by turns and : a 
asain steuck at 1000 calories—-which is one-third a day’s food for a workingman— 

This kept up for four days and nights. costs only five cents in Quaker Oats. 

We kept going as hard as our waning Then think of the flavor, the aroma—such as no other grain food has. 
strength would permit and we were cauti- Think of its energizing value. All the needed elements are stored‘in oats, 
ous in the extreme. Even at that we had in just the right proportion 

several close shaves. One night we passed 
what looked like a potato patch, and the 
thoucht of a raw potato to break the 
monotony, and the inadequacy of dry 
biscuit, lured us off the road and into the 
patch. We had been told in the mine 


that a law had been passed permitting 
the owners of potato patches to fire on 
thieves and that in case the intruders 
were shot the owner would not be re- 


sponsible. This eloquent bit of testimony 

to the scarcity o ood in beleaguered 

9 the scarcity of food in amen The Extra-Flavory Flakes 

Germany we had not altogether be- 

lieved. It had hardly seemed possible that Quaker Oats is made from queen oats world Everywhere, among oat lovers, 
‘ such a law could stand even in Germany miy—just the big, rich, flavory grains this is the favorite brand. Yet in America 

But we had convincing proof that such a We get but ten pounds from a_bushe it costs no extra price. If you ask your 


, 5 By this selection we get in this brand rrocer for Quaker Oats, you’!! get it 
law did exist. Masters had found a potato an’ exquisite flavor, which has won the 
and was showing it to me with almost 


childish delight when the report of a rifle 
broke the silence. It came from the far Quaker Oats Bread Quaker Oats 
side of the field. We turned and ran, - 
Masters clutching his precious potato as > cups Quaker Oats 5 eups flour Muffins 


Sling ate 

thouch it were a lump of gold. Another cup salt 

shot followed us but we got to the road tablespoon butter or other fat sa: tome ee Son ae a 

again in safety and hastily resumed our cake compressed yeast dissolved in |, 4 level teaspoons baking powder, 2 

at pursuit. The owner of the potato patch add molas salt. butt fat Tum scalded 

probably thought we were hungry neigh- ved yeas’ ce aud flo et stand five 

louble it Ix 1 thorough and melted t ft in flour and 

bors nto ives. > grea ed brea = et baking powder mix thoroughty and 
We ate that potato between us and it Mid cag well beaten. Bake in buttered 

tasted like everything good to us—porter- 

house steak and mushrooms and apple 

pie! It was the only change we had dur- The Quaker Qals @mpany 

ing the whole journey from our meagre 

supply of biscuit. We were extremely un- 1868 

ra Ad in our foragings. Potatoes were | Peterboro, Canada Saskatoon, Canada 


Continued on page 90. 


This is the supreme food—-more nutritious than wheat. It is the pre- 
scribed food for the years of growth. To bread and muffins, cookies and 
pancakes, it adds a new delight. It makes wheatless days enjoyable— 
which the government recommends 
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Freedom of Thought 


66 ELLO, Fred. How’re things?” 
_ “Pretty good, George. Jump 
in, I’m going your way. Yes, 


sir, things are pretty good. Outside of 
some trouble in my engine room, I really 
cannot complain.” 

“Trouble, eh. 
Fred?” 


“Oh, the pump went on the rocks; and 
I wired the firm in the States who orig- 
inally supplied it to replace it immediate- 
ly. They very kindly replied saying that 
owing to existing conditions they cannot 
promise delivery before five or possibly 
seven months. Rather humorous, eh, 
George, and in the meantime, I suppose 
[I am expected to close down my plant; 
some joke, what?” 

“Joke? Sure it’s a joke, and the joke’s 
on you. In fact, it serves you darned well 
right. You had no business in getting 
the machine from the States in the first 
place. Fellows like you make me abso- 
lutely tired. You wilfully run into 
trouble, and when it hits you, you wonder 
why it hurts so. 

“Now look here, Fred, drive around a 
few blocks, because I intend to talk to you 
like a Dutch uncle. I know you well 
enough to be sure that you will realize 
what I’m going to say to you. In the first 
place, and understand this very clearly, 
I have absolutely and emphatically no 
grudge against either America or Ameri- 
cans; in fact I admire them; neither have 
I any criticism in regard to the way in 
which they manufacture their goods, but, 
mind you, BUT—Support home indus- 
try! Charity begins at home! And all 
that stuff. 


“As I know you to be a loyal Canadian, 
you are doubtless aware that your country 
(let that thoroughly sink in, YOUR coun- 
try!) is only now starting out to become 
acountry. This is its first real chance to 
enter into the trade of the world; to be- 
come a factor in commerce, in fact, to 
put it plainly, to reorganize and re-estab- 
lish itself as a force to be reckoned with— 
what happens? You, and men like you, 
never give the matter a thought, and so 
long as things are going right you go 
-ahead and never bother where the mater- 
ial that you use is coming from so long 
as you get it. 

“Another thing. You are a manufac- 
turer of furniture. Deep down in your 
heart, you firmly believe in your own 
product, in fact (whether you’re right 
or wrong) you honestly think that it’s the 
best made furniture in this wide, wide 
world. All right! Doesn’t it occur to you 
that the least possible concession you can 
make to your fellow manufacturers is to 
extend to them that same freedom of 
thought. They, like you, believe in their 
own products, and rightly, too, they have 
reason to. Why? Because Canadians can 
produce results just as good as Ameri- 
cans, and what is more to the point, 
America knows it and is ready to admit it. 
Ask them if you like, they’ll tell you the 
same thing. 

“Now, Fred, there’s only one thing you 
have to do, and that is encourage Cana- 
dian business; let that thought be the up- 
permost in your mind; you know the old 
saw, ‘Do unto others, etc.’ ; practice that, 
make it your business religion. Do you 
‘get me,’ old man?” 

“Sure I ‘get you.’ I got you five min- 
utes ago, only I didn’t like to interrupt 
such patriotic eloquence. I guess you’re 


What sort of trouble, 
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right, George. As you say I never gave the 
matter a thought, it never occurred to me 
that other manufacturers could ‘do things’ 
in their own particular line as well as 
myself. However, I promise to reform. 
Who and what do you suggest in this 
particular case?” 

“Well, I'll tell you, Fred, your particu- 
lar trouble can, I am sure, be handled by 


Darling Brothers, Limited, they have in 
the past done some very fine work for me 
along the lines of pump installation. They 
are really expert people wherever steam 
enters into the question. I know one of 
the boys down there; I'll ring him up 
and tell him you're up against it.” 

“I wish you would—shall we eat now, 
George ?”—Advt. 


Sixteen Months in Germany 


Continued from page 89. 


guarded like the mint and turnips simply 
hid themselves away when we went look- 
ing for them. Water was all we were 
able to obtain. A few mouthfuls of dry 
biscuit washed down with water was a 
meal to us. 

Another time we were hiding in a bush 
when four women came along and passed 
within a few feet of us. They were look- 
ing for mushrooms and we could hear 
everything they said as they passed. One 
night a dog brought a man with a rifle 
on our tracks and he gave us a merry 
chase. 

Our greatest difficulty was when we 
struck the Lippe River. Our first plan 
was to swim across, but we found that 
we had not the strength left for this feat. 
We lost a day as a result. The second 
night we found a scow tied up along the 
bank and got across that way. 


IGURE for yourself the plight we were 

in. We were slowly starving on our 
feet, we were wet through continuously 
and such sleep as we got was broken and 
fitful. Before we had been four days out 
we were reduced to gaunt, tattered, dirty 
scarecrows. We staggered as we walked 
and sometimes one of us would drop on 
the road through sheer’ weakness. 
Through it all we kept up our frenzy for 
speed and it was surprising how much 
ground we forced ourselves to cover in a 
night. And, no matter how much the 
pangs of hunger gnawed at us we con- 
served our fast dwindling supply of 
biscuit. Less than two biscuits a day was 
our limit! 

Finally we reached a point that I re- 
cognized from my previous jaunt. It was 
about four miles from the border. This 
was in the latter part of the night and we 
had come quite a long distance. We were 
tired out. 

“Will we go on and finish it to-night?” 
I asked Masters. “Perhaps it would be 
better to get a day’s rest and make the 
break to-morrow night.” 

“Let’s toss,” suggested my companion. 

I nodded and he drew a coin from a 
pocket of his ragged prison garb. 

“Heads we go, tails we stay over,” I 
said. 

It fell tails, so we hunted out a well- 
wooded spot and settled down for a rest. 
We had two biscuits left between us. The 
next. day we feasted royally and ex- 
travagantly on those two biscuits. We did 
not leave a crumb. No longer did we 
need to hoard our supplies, for the next 
night would tell the tale. 


B* the greatest good fortune 

came on dark and cloudy. Nota star 
showed in the sky. We started out early 
and crept cautiously on toward the border. 


night 


We came to the same mile post in time 
and I pointed it out to Masters. 

“Here was where poor Nick and I went 

wrong,” I whispered. “We'll give it a 
wide berth this time.” 
_So we crawled away off to the right, 
literally crawled on our hands and knees 
for over a quarter of a mile. At every 
sound we stopped and flattened out. Twice 
we saw sentries close at hand, but both 
times we got, by safely. Finally we 
reached what we judged must be the last 
line of sentries. We had crawled across a 
ploughed field and had come to a road 
lined with trees on both sides. Sentries 
were pacing up and down the road. We 
could hear and, at intervals, see them. 

“It’s the border,” said Masters, in a 
hoarse whisper. “Once across there and 
—God! we're free again!” 

We waited until the nearest sentry had 
reached the far end of his beat and then 
we broke across. Doubled up like jack- 
knives we went over that road as fast as 
we could make it and plunged through 
the trees on the other side. We were not 
detected; at any rate not a sound came 
from the sentries. We struck across fields 
with delirious speed and nothing cropped 
up to stop us. We reeled along like 
drunken men, laughing and gasping and 
sometimes reaching out for a mutual hand 
shake. 

“Free! 
could say. 


Free! Free!’ was about all we 
“No more work in the mines! 
No more German bosses! Real food!” 

“Are you sure we're over?” asked 
Masters at last, voicing a fear that still 
persisted in both our minds. 

“Of course we are,” I said. “The sen- 
tries would have us by this time if we 
weren't.” 

Just then we struck a road and at once 
we got quite a scare. Marching up the 
road toward us was what looked like a 
white sheet. I guess our nerves were badly 
shattered with what we had been through. 
At any rate that moving spash of white 
looked uncanny and awesome. I confess 
that stories of ghosts and banshees be- 
gan to run through my mind and Masters 
owned up to the same feeling. 

It was a scare of brief duration. The 
sheet soon resolved itself into two girls 
in white dresses walking up the road with 
aman. We scurried to the side of the 
road as soon as we made them out. Then 
I decided to test the matter of our where- 
abouts, and stepped out to accost them. 

“Have you a match?” I asked in 
German. 


The man did not understand me. 


Thoroughly convinced now, I cried out to 
Masters to come out. 
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WITH FINGERS! 
CORNS LIFT OUT 


Costs few cents! Doesn’t 
hurt a bit! Drop a little Freez- 
one on that touchy corn, in- 
stantly that corn stops hurting, 
then you lift it right out, 
with the fingers. Yes, magic! 


oc 


NG 


A tiny bottle of Freezone costs 
but a few cents at any drug store, 
but is sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn be- 
tween the toes, and the calluses, 
without soreness or irritation. 

Freezone is the sensational dis- 
covery of a Cincinnati genius. 


Your Boy 
in Khaki 


will find many occasions when he will ap- 
preciate having a bottle of Absorbine, Jr., 
handy. After a hard day's work or a 
long hike Absorbine, Jr., will give him 
the much needed reliet Of eourse he is 
too proud to respond to ‘‘sick call’ with 
only a stiff shoulder or sore, aching arms 
and lees 


Absorbine.J! 


THE ANTISEPTIC LIMIMENT 


acts quickly and 

strained muscles. It 
letic trainers 
dependable in 
reducing 


effectively on tired, 
is preferred by ath- 
everywhere because it is so 

eliminating stiffness and 
inflammation If 


he has ever 
been in college athletics he knows Ab- 
sorbine, Jr. It is the liniment that may 


be applied to cuts and wounds. It is an 


Antiseptic and Germicide 

and cleanses as well as heals. Absorbine, 
Jr.. may be rubbed freely on all irritated 
parts kneaded into sore 
instep or applied to a shoulder 
chafed from carrying a gun. 

It is highly concentrated and 
only a few drops are required 
at an application. 

Send him a bottle to-day. 

$1.25 a bottle at druggists 

or mailed anywhere upon 

receipt of price. 


A LIBERAL TRIAL BOT- 
—i TLE will be sent postpaid upon 
receipt of 10¢ in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
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By the Tip of an Eye- 
lash 
Continued from page 22. 
“This, ma’am,” said Mrs. McShane, “is 


my married girl, Nora O’Rourke.” 
“And the young man,” added Jimmy 


severely, “is Terry O’Rourke. Her hus- 
band, so he is.” 
Little Mrs. O’Rourke rose blushingly 


and made a little bow, while her husband 
elongated his vast frame, and touched 
his forelock. He began: “Pleased to 
me——-” when the sharp elbow of his 
wife dug into his ribs. It was not seemly 
for the likes of him to say he was pleased 
to meet so grand a person as Miss Pan- 
dora Fulcher. 

O’Rourke’s sole protector seemed to be 
little Danny, who edged near him, a 
guardian look on his face. Danny had 
golden memories of glorious jaunts, when 
big Terry carried him into the country 
in the old helpless days. 

“I’ve heard Danny speak of you, Mr. 
O’Rourke,” said Miss Pandora. “Inter- 
ested in horses, I think I heard?” 

“Yes, Ma’am,” he replied with a sheep- 
ish grin. 

“No lies!” commanded Jimmy sternly. 
“It’s a gambler he is. Shame on us that 
have to own it.” 

“Now Jimmy!” rebuked Mrs. McShane. 
“The boy is sorry for his foolishness, and 
has quit. Ye’ve been like a dog wid a 
bone, so ye have. You've bit it, and 
chewed it, and buried it, and dug it up 
again. Now let it be for good an’ all. 
We all make mistakes now and again, 
don’t we, Miss Fulcher?” 

“The Lord have mercy on those who | 
don't,” replied Miss Pandora. “And the 
best gambling luck is to be loser.” 

“Then, by jabers, he’s the luckiest 
in the world, asking your pardon, Ma’am,” 
said Jimmy. “Lost everything last Sat- 
urday afternoon at Dorville track. 


Thought he had invented a new kind av | 


arithmetic that made his a winner who- 

ever was loser. Wint out wid a wad of 

siven hundred dollars, and came home, | 
by the same token wid a smile.” 


“And no hat!” added little Mrs. 
O’Rourke, viciously. 
“Well, I couldn’t figure on a twenty 


to one crowbait running minutes faster 
than ever he did in his life before,” said 
O'Rourke in excuse. “A couple of guys 
took fifteen hundred out of me, but till 
then I was on velvet.” 

“Perhaps I could put you in the way | 
of a job, if that’s what you are looking 
for,” said Miss Pandora. “At any rate 
call at the offices at ten to-morrow.” 

This stroke of good luck dissipated the 
clouds and little Mrs. O’Rourke so far re- 
lented as to box her husband’s ears, 
which led to much hugging and squeezing 
in the corner. And so peace descended 
on the McShane home. 


¢¢ A ND you are fond of horses still, in 
spite of the black Saturday?” asked 
Miss Pandora next morning when 
O’Rourke expressed a desire to take a 
job at Fulcherville. 
“Sure, Ma’am! Ye can’t blame the 
whole world for wan deceiver,” he said. | 
“Well, you won’t forget that Saturday | 
in a hurry, I guess?” she suggested. 


“Never,” he said confidently. “What | 
with McShane yammering, and Nora 


cross, I’m not likely to. It has been Gin- | 
ger from first tap to lights out. Ginger ' 
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WONT HURT 
DAINTIEST FABRICS 


So Economical 


The dainty little flakes of [: 
purest essence of soap—LUX fF 
—wash silks, woollens, etc., 
without fading or shrinking— 
absolutely—soit’s the cheapest 
cleanser you can buy. 


Contains more real soap, 
however, than five times its 
weight in ordinary soaps, chip- 
ped soaps or soap powders. 
Try LUX to-day. 


British made, by 
-| Lever Brothers Limited F 


Toronto 
= [WONT SHRINK]. 
Atall 
grocers 
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Deformities 
of the Back 


Greatly benefited or en- 
tirely cured by the Philo 
Burt Method. 

The 30,000 cases suc- 
cessfully treated in our 
experience of over sixteen 
years is absolute proof of 
this statement. 


No matter how serious your 
deformity,no matter what treat- 
ments you have tried, think of 
ands of sufferers this method has 


the thous 
made well and happy. We will prove the value 
of the Philo Burt Method in your own case. 


The Philo Burt Appliance 
on 30 Days’ Trial 


Since you run no risk there is 
no reason why yeu should not ac- 
cept our offer at once. 

The pho here 
light, cool nd 

ustable the Ph io 

ie ww different fr 
turing plaster, Ik 
To wea 


show how 
easily ad- 
Be rt Appliance is— 
m the old t r- 
r or stecl 


acket 

immediate relief evenin the most 

serious cases. ou owe it to * 

yourself to investigate it thor- i ee 

ough!y. The price 1s within > 


reach of all. 

Send for our Free Rook 
today and describe the nature 
and condition of your trouble 
as fully as possible so we can 
uive you definite information. 


PHILO"BURT MFG. CO. 


332C Odd Fellows Jamestown ‘ 
New Yor 
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(ESTABLISHED 1879) 


| The Inhalation Treatment tor 
Whooping - Cough, Spasmodic 
| Croup, Colds, Catarrh, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Coughs. 


Established 1879 


Simple, safe and ett ve 
ling mal drugs. 
porized Cresoline relieves the paroxysms of Whooping 


Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it nips the 
cold before it has a chance of developing into sor 
worse, and experience shows that a NEGLBCTED 
IS A DANGEROUS COLD. 

Mrs tallington Booth says: “NO FAMILY WHERE 
THERE ARE YOUNG CHILDREN, SHOULD BE 
WITHOUT THIS LAMP.” 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with cvery 


n 
nething 
OLD 


breath, makes breathing easy and _ relieves 
assuring resiful nights. Called a BOON by Asthma Sut* 


For the bronchial complications of Searle: Fev ind 
Measles, and as an aid in the treatment of Diphtheria, 
Cresolene is valuable on account of l 


1 its powerful gern ial 
qualities. IT IS A PROTECTION TO THOSE EXPOSED 
Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 38 years of su ssful 
use, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. SEND FOR 
TIVE BOOKLET. 

Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for -he irritated 
throat. composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and 
Cresoline. They can't harm you. Of your driuggis: or 
from us, 10c in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE COMPANY 
LEEMING-MILES BLDG., MONTREAL, CANADA 


iid 
Music Lessons 


Wonderful home-study music lessons under great American 
and European teachers given by the University Extension 
Method. The lessons are a marvel of simplicity and com- 
pleteness. Anyonecanlearnat home. Endorsed by Paderewski 
and many other great authorities. University Extension Con- 
servatory is the only recognized Conservatory of Music giving 
lessons by the University Extension Method grading exam- 
ination papers on each lesson. Ourteachers dictate individual 
personal letters to correct faults and make clear all doubtful 
points. The instruction of a Master—the individual touch of 
an accomplished teacher—is yours to command from the very 
moment you enroll. 


Any Instrument or Voice 


Write, telling us the course you are interested in, age, how 
long you have taken lessons, if at all, etc., and we will send 
ou our Free Book containing text and illustrations covering 
essons in PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) by the great Wm H. 
Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr. Protheroe and Rosenbecker, VOICE 
COURSE (with aid of Phorograph) by Crampton, PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MUSIC by Frances FE. ark, VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN, 
GUITAR, BANJO, REED OKGAN, by equally eminent teachers. 
for Free Book and learn how easily you can 
Send NO become a fine singer, or a skillful player. 
Write today for full particulars. Investigate without cost or obligation. 


3886 UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
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Siezel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Iinois 


CHALLENGE 
COLLARS 


WATERPROOF 
ECONOMICAL 
ALWAYS DRESSY 
5 SOEASY™ NO EXPEMSE FOR 
TO CLEAN LAUNDRY BILLS 
A LIKE BEST LINEN 


AT YOUR DEALER’S,OR DRECT, 


fo 
THE AR INGTOY CO. OF CANADA 
TORONTO 


54-56 Fraser Ave. 
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was the horse that put the skids under me, 
Ma’am.” 

“How did you manage to lose $1,000, 
when you took but seven out?” she en- 

“T won all down the card,” he explain 
ed. “There was a guy with a fat roll put 
a good many hundreds my way, playi g 
favorites. I did hear he dropped ten 
thousand on the track. There I was, 
lashin’s to the good when a couple 0 
sports came along and put up fifty an 
twenty-five on the long shot. It looked 
like found money to me, and that’s where 
the slit-up came. Fifteen hundred gone 
to glory, riding on the tip of the eyelash 
of a hypnotized skate!” 

“Do you remember, the men you betted 
with?” she asked. 

“Guess I do,” he replied with conviction. 
“The plunger I’d know anywhere, though 
he sat in a corner of the stand out of the 
way. I didn’t see the face of the man 
who butted into your car on the road, 
but I’ve a sort of notion he was the same 
man who dropped the chicken feed my 
way for the hawks to come and pick up. 
The chaps who soaked me I could tell in 
a million.” 

* She pushed a button, and Jack Mellish 
entered, to O’Rourke’s bewilderment. 

“Ginger!” groaned the latter, as if the 
ghost of his dead roll stood before him 
A dozen questions leaped to the lips of 
Mellish. ° 

“One moment,” said Miss Pandora. “If 
you will wait a moment in the next room, 
Mr. Mellish, you may question him all 
you want later.” 

“You have pretty good eyes,” she ob- 
served, looking at O'Rourke. “T want 
vou to take a note to the Consolidated 
Bank downstairs. While you wait for 
an answer look round. If you see any 
one there you met at Dorville last Satur- 
day, tell me when you come back. You 
need not let the person know you recog- 
nize him.” 

She scribbled a note asking Mr. Steeton 
to come to her in an hour’s time. In five 
minutes O’Rourke was back, profound 
amaze in his eyes. 

“Saints preserve us!” he exclaimed. “I 
thought this a big burg, but it is no bigger 
than Ballyonion in Connemara when ye're 
trying to lose the rent collector.” 

Mr. Steeton appeared punctually. 

“T'd like to speak first about the Mel- 
lish affair.” she said. “Mr. Steeton, the 
boy told the truth. The improbable tale 
was literally correct. He did not take 
the money, and what was traced to him 
he obtained just as he stated.” 

“But——” he began. 

“Mr. Steeton,” she continued in a grave, 
kindly voice, “we are both business people. 
You were generous the other day in speak- 
ing of Mellish and acceding to my request. 
I do not want to be beaten in that respect. 
Another employee of the bank left ten 
thousand dollars with the bookmakers at 
Dorville last Saturday.” 

“Who could it be?” he asked in be- 
wilderment. 

“We will not mention names,” she re- 
plied. “Just step downstairs to the bank. 


nd tell your son what I say. You mig 
mention further that the gu Ity person 


the man who smashed my car near Do 
ville last Saturday afternoon Iw; 
coming down from Frampton and ran ip 
the race crowd going home Yell him al 
that I have the men within call who q 
the betting with the culprit No o 


knows of this but myself, not even ¥ 
Mellish, an ino one will pet to Know fro 
me, unless it becomes necessary. Whe 
vou ascertain all, you may be able to u 
derstand why the Fulcherville Compar 

feel comodate its ga 
to that oT tne Consolidates crowd,” 

He went away, and returned in half, 
hour He seemed a broken man, age 
years in moments. His eyes were dy 
his face flushed. He could not speak. 

“Never mind trying to say anythin 
Mr. Steeton,” she said gently, “send hi 
away where he will have to fight his we 
up, As you did It may cure him of t 
supposition that the position he occupie 
standing on his father’s shoulders, w: 
due to his own brains and industr 
Mellish should go back to you to-morro 
promoted, but for that gambling @ 
perience of his on Saturday. Let his e 
cape from the trap he made for his ow 
feet be his reward till he proves up u 


mistakably. 


HERE was a new man _ in_ youn 

Steeton’s place next morning, an 
Jack Mellish was back in his cage agair 
From that day the Consolidated seeme 
to take a new lease of life. It is sai 
at Frampton that the new directorate | 
dominated by Mr. Steeton, the Presiden: 
and Mr. Ezra Flaxton, and that the fra 
ternity’s cabalistic sign on the front doo 
posts for the benefit of financial tramps 
“hand-outs easy, bulldog’s  teet 
gone,’ has been removed. 

O'Rourke had the well-fitting mout 
that opens altogether or not at all, an 
not one syllable ever escaped him as t 
what happened the day he interviewe 
Miss Fulcher. He is a man of moment it 
Fulcherville where he presides over th 
stables, with great authority, dignity, an 
success, for he knows horses. McShan 
never ceases to be grateful to Miss Pan 
dora for making, as he puts it, “a rea 
man out of a gaudy monkey on a book 
maker’s stick.” 

Jack Mellish is now assistant manage 
of the Frampton office of the bank, an 
Miss Pandora laments the loss of a mode 
secretary in Mary Marlowe. 

Mr. Steeton has recently become @ 
active supporter of women's suffrage 
He says that a system which bars wome! 
like Miss Pandora Fulcher from equa 
privileges with men stands self-convicte¢ 
ind only babbling senility, or the jealous 
ies of conscious inferiority or incurable 
male bone-headedness, can account for thi 
archaic persistence of an  anachronistl 
folly in this day of efficiency and col 
sense. From which deliverance it maj 
be deduced that he is back again in the 
full flower of his orotund eloquence ane 
sound, if pompously expressed, wisdom. 


U.S. War Machine Breaks Down 


Continued from page 34. 


blank for the war; as the Government 
could not draft any of his gang—they 
were all over age.” . 

I know a certain firm supplying the 
Army with fire wood, hay, oats, grain. 


It will identify you, 


For one weck after Labor Day not a mat 
of fourteen on their staff turned up. 
Such instances could be multiplied by 
thousands. 
Here and here only is the breakdowt 
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Sam’s war machine. We 
cuss Garfield. We may = animadvert 
on Wilson’s professional methods; but 
the real question is the drafting of labor 
for this war; and whether Gartield spiked 
the wheels of industry to let labor “eat 


in Uncle may 


of the fruit of its own doing,” or stopped 
factory production because there was 
nothing else to do to avert deaths from 


cold. I do know that labor is to-d: iy “eating 
of the fruits of its own doing” and will 
to-morrow starve on the ashes of Sodom 
oft its own doing unless there is a remedy. 

Is there a remedy’? 

A few years before Jim Hill, the wise 
man of the West died, J] asked him that 
very question in this very connection. I 
quote part of his answer; and I wish I 


had taken it all down in letters of fire. 
“You can never ram a_ ready-made 
remedy down the throat of a democracy. 
Water ne¥er rises above its source, nor a 
Government above its people. When the 
people learn that all the wages in the 
world will not buy a pound of food unless 
somebody has gone out and by hard work 
raised that food, there will be more people 
raise food, and fewer people tell others 
how to do it. Hunger is our only remedy 
and you will see it within twenty vears.” 


ND we have surely learned that all 
the wealth of New York could not 

get coal because there was not enough 
coal. Garfield may be sacrificed to public 
clamor by the time these words appear; 
but his unexpected act has driven into our 
thick heads with sledge hammer force the 
simple fact that we can win this war only 
by increased production and not by in- 
creased wages and shortened hours. Tens 
of thousands of shivering people are going 
to do some hard thinking this winter; and 
a good many hundreds of thousands of 
consumers thrown out of work are coming 
back to the ranks of producers, which they 


ought never to have left. We are up 
against fuel shortage now. Will it be 
food next? Yes, it will, unless this lesson 
on fuel has brought us to our senses. 


Congressional howls over 
in the War Machine won't remedy 
matters. Labor and labor only has the 
fate of freedom in its hands. 


the breakdown 


The Garden of Spices 


Continued from page 30. 


offer you a movie 
isn’t any 


I’m afraid there 
ice cream either. I could have 
nd some I'd known you were coming. 
But I think Martha will be able to find 
something good.” 

VERY 


A Jims with great dmaze 


to set the table. Jim 
be as old as Methusaleh. 
mind her. He ran 
Prince while tea was being prepared, and 
rolled the delighted cat over and over in 
the crass. And he discovered a fragrant 
herb-garden in a far corner and was dé 


looked at 
nent, came out 
s thought she must 
But he did not 
with Black 


old woman, who 


races 


lighted. Now it was truly a garden of 
spices. 

“Oh, it is so beautiful here,” he told 
Miss Avery, who sat and looked at his 


revels with a hungry expression in her 
lovely eyes. “I wish I could come often.” 
“Why can’t you?” said Miss Avery. 
The two looked at each other with sly 
intelligence. 
“I could come whenever 
shuts me up in the blue room, 


Aunt Augusta 
” said Jims. 
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School 
Directory 


ASHBURY COLLEGE 


ROCKCLIFFE PARK - ~ - OTTAWA 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Special preparation for R. M. C. 
and Royal Naval College a 


Write for illustrated calendar 


Rev. Geo. P. Woollcombe, M.A., Headmaster 


Shaws Schools 


Toronto, prepare candidates for B.E.A. 
Diplomas. Commercial Specialists and 
(hartered Accountants’ certificates. Free 
catalogue. Write W. H. Shaw, Principal. 


STAMMERING 


or stuttering overcome positively. 
natural permanently 
naturals h. Graduate pupils every- 
where. ree advice and literature. 


THE ARNOTT 


of the Naval 
Naval 


Department 
Royal 


Service 
College of Canada 


A NNU AL examinations for 
AVA Cadets into this 
held” the examination centres of the 
Civil Service Commission in May each 
year, successful candidates joining the 
Collere on or about the Ist August follow- 
ing the examination. 
Applications ft entry are 


entry of 
College are 


received up 


to the 15th Ap by the Secretary, Civil 
Service Commi eB Ottawa, from whom 
biank entry forms can be obtained. 
Candidates for examination must have 
passed their fourteenth birthday, and not 
reached their sixteenth irth« ay, on the 
ist July following the lation 
Further detai can be obtained on ap- 
plication to G. J Sedbawates . C.M.G., De- 
puty Minister of the Naval Servis De- 
partment of the Naval rvice, Ottawa 
G. J DESBARATS 
Deputy Minister of the Naval Service 
Department of the Naval Service, 
Ottawa, M } 12, 1917 
Unauthorized publication of this adver- 
sement will not be paid for 


co 


TAUGHT 


IN YOUR HOME 


MUSIC 


by the Oldest and Most Reliable School of Music 
in America—Established 1595. 
Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, etc. 


FREE 


Piano, 


| 


advanced player Or lesson weekly. 

stra m ake v plain. Omly expense aed t 

© per ver f postag and 

Write FREE book which xplains ¢ hit n 
full 


American School of Music, 5 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago 


Know whena 
Doctor is 


necessary 
e 


R THERMOMETER 
IN THE HOME 


Help to meet the big demand for Hosiery 
for us and your Home trade. 
Industrious persons provided with 
profitable, all-year- round employment 
on Auto-Knitters. Experience and 
distance immateri 
= White for particulars, rates of pay 
etc. cents in stamps, 
Auto-Knitter Hosie Co.Ltd. 
Dept. 179 E; 257 College St., Toronto 


Hang Up Things 
Pictures, Photos, Pennants, Draperies, etc.» 
use the world-famous, strong and dainty 


Glase Hoadas, Steet Points. 
Hoecre Push-iess Hangers, (he Hanger with 
@ Twirt, for framed pictures, mirrors, etc. 


At Stationery, Hardware, Drug 
bs Photo Supply Stores. 


Samples and Booklet Free. 
Write Dept. © 


REV. D. 
Calendar sent on application. 


A CANADIAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
UPPER AND LOWER SCHOOLS 


Oversight Thorough Instruction 

Excellent Situation Large Playing Fields 
BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D., 
Headmaster. 


LOWER CANADA COLLEGE 


C. S. FOSBERY, M.A., Head Master - 


MONTREAL 
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The Quality Goes Clear Through 


° 
MOTOR CAR cannot be better than the institution that 
builds it. To the man considering a motor car, there- 
fore, the Gray-Dort institution is a matter of vital im- 
portance. The car looks good. In two vears it has won an enviable 
reputation on the road. Owners are enthusiastic. Then what of th 
men whose names it bears? What of the men who build it? 

The policy of the Gray institution was Those same words stand today as the 
laid down 65 years ago by Wm. Gray. He motto of the Gray-Dort organization. To 
said: “I will build buggies as good as they those ideals we strive to attain. On that 
can be built. T will sell them at only an basis we make and market our ear. 
honest profit. I will deal fairly by every What te whee 
man, and no man will find ought but sin- Gray 

cere workmanship in my product, and 
: Dort is giving superlative performance 
integrity in my business policies. 

every where. Phat 1s why we hear so few 
reports of trouble, so many enthusiastic 
commendations. 
The 1918 Gray-Dort embodies all the good 
oe. features that won instant success for former 
models, with 21 new improvements and refine- 
seeets +H ments. The 4-cylinder motor is a triumph of 
smooth, economical speed and power. The 
ss 333 3 ; sass att chassis is sturdy and quiet. The springs are 
seed pasiyes long. lhe upholstery is deep. The equipment 
it mr F ; 5 and lighting to the tools. New lines of beauty 
tet have been given the 1918 model. The five- 
bose passenger touring car is $1,125: the three- 
+4 Ht Dealers in Every passenger fleur-de-lys roadster is $995; the 
wih extra details of equipment, is $125 above 
+t tH Locality list. All prices are f.o.b. Chatham. 
Gray-Dort Motors, L d, Chath Ontari 
y tors, Limited, atham, Ontario 


In the United States—The Dort Motor Car Company, Flint, Michigan 
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“Yes,” said Miss Avery. 
laughed and held out her arms. Jims 
flew into them. He put his arms about 
her neck and kissed her scarred face. 

“Oh, I wish you were my aunt,” he said. 

Miss Avery suddenly pushed him away. 
Jims was horribly afraid he had offended 
her. But she took his hand. 

“We'll just be chums, Jims,” she said. 
“That’s really better than being relations, 


Then she 


after all. Come and have tea.” 

Over that glorious tea-table they be- 
came life-long friends. They had always 
known each other and always would. The 


slack Prince sat between them and was 
fed tit-bits. There was such a lot of good 
things on the table and nobody to say 
“You have had enough, James.” James 
ate until he thought he had enough. Aunt 
Augusta would have thought he was 
doomed, could she have seen him. 

“I suppose I must go back,” said Jims 
with a sigh. “It will be our supper time 
in half an hour and Aunt Augusta will 
come to take me out.’ 

“But you'll come again? 

“Yes, the first time she shuts me up. 

And if she doesn’t shut me up pretty 
soon I'll be so bad she’ll have to shut me 
up.” 
“I'll always set a place for you at the 
tea-table after this, Jims. And when 
you're not here I'll pretend you are. And 
when you can’t come here write me a 
letter and bring it when you do come.” 

“Good-bye,” said Jims. He took her 
hand and kissed it. He had read of a 
young knight doing that and had always 
thought he would like to try it if he ever 
got a chance. But who could dream of 
kissing Aunt Augusta’s hands? 

“You dear, funny thing,” said 
Avery. “Have you thought of how you 
are to get back? Can you reach that pine 
bough from the ground?” 

“Maybe I can jump,” 
biously. 

“I’m afraid not. 
and you can 


Miss 


said Jims du- 


I'll give you a stool 
stand on it. Just leave it 
there for future use. Good-bye, Jims. 
Jims, two hours ago I didn’t know there 
was such a person in the world as you 
—and now I love you—I love you.” 
Jims’ heart filled with a 
of gladness. 


great warm 
He had always wanted 
to be loved. And no living creature, he 
felt sure, loved him, except his gobbler 
~and a gobbler’s love is not very satis- 
fying, though it is better than nothing. 
He was blissfully happy as he carried his 
stool across the lawn. He climbed his 
pine and went in at the window and curl- 
ed up on the seat in a maze of delight. 
The blue room was more shadowy than 
ever but that did not matter. Over in 
the Garden of Spices was friendship and 
laughter and romance galore. The whole 
world was transformed for Jims. 


ROM that time Jims lived a shameless- 
ly double life. Whenever he was shut 
in the blue room he escaped to the Garden 
of Spices—and he was shut in very often, 
for, Mr. Burroughs being away, he got 
into a good deal of what Aunt Augusta 
called mischief. Besides, it is a ‘sad truth 
that Jims didn’t try very hard to be good 
now. He thought it paid better to be 
bad and be shut up. To be sure there 
was always a fly in the ointment. He 
yas haunted by a vague fear that Aunt 
Augusta might relent and come to the 
blue room before supper time to let him 
out. 
“And then the fat would be in the fire,” 
said Jims. 
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IG BEN is a household, The Western Clock Co. builds them 
vots of pol i steel greatly 
1OCK of his W rd. He red n. West ake goo 
runs ont he rings on time ir ¢ 


f « That’s why folks all Westclox: 
ess clock kf West x on 
These are tra ¢ ¢ the dial of the a! 
a J ring true. They're ir de t I 3en is 
y car i $4.00. O t pr paid, the same 
t t t { y ame, We x price, if your dealer doesn’t stock 
face ca clock 


Western Clock Co. ~makers 


Big Baby Bow 4m 


La Salle, [linois, 


Tre Washer Ever ‘Met! 


Never gets tired of cross! Never ‘‘skimps."” Handles light or heavy goods ~ blankets 

table cloths, or handkerchiefs—a full tub or a few articles equally well. Doesn't wear 

or tear the most \\ delicate fabrics, and only takes half the time ! Isn't that the kind of a 
washer to have \\ in your home "> Then go to your dealer's to-day and meet the 


“Home” Washer 


—a ball-bearing washer—light, noiseless, easy | 
—of handsomely-finished cypress. Specially-designe 

dasher makes it best for washing everything. E:nclosec 
gears mean safety. White us for booklet — FRE E. 


MAXWELLS LIMITED, Dept. J, St. Marys, Ont. 


Take the Drudgery Out of Gardening 


Every amateur as well as every professional 
gardener will quickly recognize the labor- 
saving feature of Gilson Garden Tools. The 
Liberty Cultivator-Weeder, shown at the left, 
cuts weeds and cultivates at the same time, and the 
special design of the teeth and length of handle make 
the operation of the tool very eas,. It is udjustable to any 
row from 4 to 12 inches, and the middle tooth can be quickly 
removed to allow working on both sides of a row at once. 
Relow is our iraproved Scratch Weeder for close work in beds 
or for greenhouse work. The 
pointed tines are self-cleaning 
and will not clog. 
If your dealer does not handie Gilson Garden Tools, send 


his name to us and we will supply you direct. 
J. E. GILSON COMPANY - - Port Washington, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 
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ENUINE Cash | | 
WW DIAMONDS, | 
x Terms: $1-$2-$3 Weekly 
We trust any honest person 
Write tor catalogue to-day 


Jacobs Bros., Plemend, 


Dept. A. 15 Toronto Arcade, Toronto, Ont. 


NOJOKETO BEDEAF 
— Every Deaf PersonKnows That 


r. after be eaf for 25 yeas 
al Bar 
m day 


Address 


Medicated Ear Drum 
Pat. Nov. 3, 190s 


GEO, P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co., ‘inc.’ 
* Adelaide St., Detroit. Mich.” 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
America’s the Author 

Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
jDog Medicines}118 West 31st Street, New York 


Scotch [weeds 


Very best qualities only in the Jhatest designs 


SUITINGS AND 
DRESS GOODS 


(SPECIAL VALUE) 


Write for patterns and earticulars, post-free from 


Roberts, Somerville & Company 
Galashiels, Scotland 


Hotel St. Charles 


(FIREPROOF) 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Entire Block on the Ocean Front, 

St. Charles Place to New Jersey Avenue. 
Always open. Capacity 500, with 12-story 
fireproof addition. Sun parlors and in- 
closed porches. Hot and cold sea water in 
all baths. Orchestra of soloists. Special 
winter rates. Golf privileges. Automobile 
"bus meets al] trains. Booklet upon re- 
quest. 


NEWLIN HAINES CO. 


GRASSHOPPER OINTMENT 
DRAWS OUT THE VIRUS 


HOW GRASSHOPPER OINTMENT CURES 

ECZEMA, BOILS, CARBUNCLES, ULCERS 

ERUPTIONS BUNIONS AND LEG DIS 


at 


EASE For fift ears Gra er Ointment 

has been absolute! » safe and 

certain cure Uleers, Exzema, 

Carbunel tad Leg vy removing 
; 7 


, t found in poisoned and 
diseased  blo« The Ointment draws the virus 


or of and tissue, and assures an 
early ¢ > recovery. rasshopper Oint- 
ment may also be used for Cu Burns, Scalds, 


Scratches, Stings and Bruises, as its healing, 
antiseptic properties have been found to be un | 
surpassed by those of any other preparation. | 
The Ointment is absolutely harmless. Please | 
do not be persuaded to purchase any of the | 
imitation and substitute preparations. Of all 
Stores and Chemists, and stocked by al] Whole- | 
sale Houses throughout Canada. 
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But he had a glorious summer and 
throve so well on his new diet of love and 
companionship that one day l ncle 
Walter, with fewer sick children to think 
about than usual, looked at him curious- 
ly and said: ; 

” “Augusta, that boy seems to be growing 
much stronger. He has a good color and 
his eves are getting to look more like a 
boy’s eyes should. We'll make a may of 
you yet, Jims.” ; 

“He may be getting stronger but he’s 
getting naughtier, too,” said Aunt Au- 
gusta, grimly. “I sorry to. say, 
Walter, that he behaves very badly.” 

“We were all young once,” said Uncle 
Walter indulgently. 

“Were you?” asked Jims in blank 
amazement. 

Uncle Walter laughed. 

“Do you think me an antediluvian, 
Jims?” 

“T don’t know what that is. But your 
hair is gray and your eyes are tired,” 
said Jims uncompromisingly. 

Uncle Walter laughed again, tossed 
Jims a quarter, and went out. 

“You uncle is only forty-five and in 
his prime,” said Aunt Augusta dourly. 

Jims deliberately ran across the room 
to the window and, under pretence of 
looking out, knocked down a flower pot. 
So he was exiled to the blue room and got 
into his beloved Garden of Spices where 
Miss Avery’s beautiful eyes looked love 
into his and the Black Prince was a jolly 
playmate and old Martha petted and spoil- 
ed him to her heart’s content. 

Jims never asked questions but he was 
a wide-awake chap, and, taking one thing 
with another, he found out a good deal 
about the occupants of the old stone 
house. Miss Avery never went anywhere 
and no one ever went there. She lived 
all alone with two old servants, man and 
maid. Except these two and Jims no- 
body had ever seen her for twenty years. 
Jims didn’t know why, but he thought it 
must be because of the scar on her face. 

He never referred to it, but one day 
Miss Avery told him what caused it. 

“TI dropped a lamp and my dress caught 
fire and burned my face, Jims. It made 
me hideous. I was beautiful before that 
—very beautiful. Everybody said so. 
Come in and I will show you my picture.” 


S HE took him into her big parlor and 
showed him the picture hanging on the 
wall between the two high windows. It 
was of a young girl in white. She cer- 
tainly was very lovely, with her rose-leaf 
skin and laughing eyes. Jims looked at 
the nictured face gravely, with his hands 
in his pockets and his head on one side. 
Then he looked at Miss Avery. 

“You were prettier then—yes,” he said, 
judicially, “but I like your face ever so 
much better now.” 

“Oh, Jims, you can’t,” she protested. 

“Yes, I do,” persisted Jims. “You look 
kinder and—nicer now.” 

It was the nearest Jims could get to 
expressing what he felt as he looked at 
the picture. The young girl was beauti- 
ful, but her face was a little hard. There 
was pride and vanity and something of 
the insolence of great beauty init. There 
was nothing of that in Miss Avery’s face 
now—nothing but sweetness and tender- 
ness, and a motherly yearning to which 
every fibre of Jims small being respond- 
ed. How they loved each other, those two! 
And how they understood each other! To 
love is easy, and therefore common; but 
to understand—how rare that is! And 
oh! such good times as they had! They 


made taffy. Jims had always longed to 
make taffy, but Aunt Augusta's immacv- 
late kitchen and saucepans might not be 
so desecrated. They read fairy Lales to- 
gether. Mr. Burroughs had disapproved 
of fairy tales. They blew soap-bubbles 
out on the lawn and let them float away 
over the garden and the orchard like fairy 
balloons. They had glorious afternoon 
teas under the beech tree Phey made ice 
cream themselves. Jims even slid down 
the bannisters when he wanted to. And 
he could try outa slang word or two oC- 
casionally without anybody dying of hor- 
ror. Miss Avery did not seem to mind it 
a bit. 


T first Miss Avery always wore dark 

sombre dresses. But one day Jims 
found her in a pretty gown of pale prim- 
rose silk. It was very old and oicd-fash- 
ioned, but Jims did not know that. He 
capered round her in delight. 

“You like me better in this?” she asked, 
wistfully. 

“T like you just as well, no matter what 
you wear,” said Jims, “but that dress is 
awfully pretty.” 

“Would you like me to. wear bright 
colors, Jims?” 

“You bet I would,” said Jims emphati- 
cally. 

After that she always wore them—-pink 
and primrose and blue and white; and 
she let Jims wreathe flowers in her splen- 
did hair. He had quite a knack of it. She 
never wore any jewlry except, always, a 
little gold ring with a design of two 
clasped hands. 

“A friend gave that to me long ago 
when we were boy and girl together at 
school,” she told Jims once. “I never 
take it off, night or day. When I die 
it is to be buried with me.” 

“You mustn't die till I do,” said Jims 
in dismay. 

“Oh, Jims, if we could only live to- 
gether nothing else would matter,” she 
said hungrily. “Jims-——Jims—I see s0 
little of you really—and some day soon 
you'll be going to school—and I'll lose 
you.” 

“T’ve got to think of some way to pre- 
vent it,” cried Jims. “I won't have it. I 
won’t—I won't.” 

Sut his heart sank notwithstanding. 

One day Jims slipped frem the blue 
room, down the pine and across the lawn 
with a tear-stained face. 

“Aunt Augusta is going to kill my 
gobbler,” he sobbed in Miss Avery’s arms. 
“She says she isn’t going to bother with 
him any longer—and he’s getting old— 
and he’s to be killed. And that gobbler 
is the only friend I have in the world ex 
cept you. Oh, I can’t stand it, Miss 
Avery.” 


y EXT day Aunt Augusta told him the 
4 gobbler had been sold and_ taken 
away. And Jims flew into a passion of 
tears and protest about it and was 
promptly incarcerated in the blue room. 
A few minutes later a sobbing boy plung- 
ed through the trees—and_ stopped 
abruptly. Miss Avery was reading under 
the beech and the Black Prince was 
snoozing on her knee-—-and a big, magni- 
ficent, bronze turkey was parading about 
on the lawn, twisting his huge fan of a 
tail this way and that. 

“My gobbler!” cried Jims. F 

“Yes. Martha went to your uncle's 
house and bought him. Oh, she didn't 
betray you. She told Nancy Jane she 
wanted a gobbler and, having seen one 
over there, thought perhaps she could get 
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Walter Jackson Decides Quick 


ALTER JACKSON is a merchant, doing a retail business 

of about $50,000 yearly. His costs of doing business run 

about 17% of his sales, and include $2,000 as a profit above his ex- 
penses for self and family. Jackson is the best merchant in the 
city---miles ahead of his fellow merchant. Travellers who sell him 
like his methods of buying, for he isa quick decider. It may be “No,” or it may be 
“Yes.” but there is no dragging out the matter of a proposed purchase. For one thing 
Jackson hasn’t time to hum and haw. A firm selling $150 worth of merchandise a day 

nearly $1,000 a week—must use every hour profitably. 


Why Jackson is a quick decider is: he keeps himself turers of his community: with his lawyer and clergy- 
thoroughly informed about markets and about affairs man. AY ks 1) has CIVIE honors, and could set into 
_ nerally, Ile subscribes toa specialized business paper federal politics if he chose, for he ix a leader. And uM 

the Dry Coops Review-—and to THe Finanetat vou ask Jackson where he gets his information, he will 
Vosr or CANADA, tell vou: “T read specialized publications.” 


The Dry Goops Review keeps him informed to 
~tvles, as to tendencies, as to new goods, as to searce 


aoods, and as to sources of supply z this and much else 


But because Jackson is a business man, a good business 
paper is the one he enjoys most, and THE sag 
But Jackson keeps his finger on the pulse of the nation’s 1% we ANADA his needs 
bv reading THE FINANCIAL Post. Ile is a sayvs: “Why. for 6 cents a week, 
-tudent of conditions and finds the weekly survey of results of the labors of high-priced an ue Tur Pos 
business eonditions provided by Tue FINaNcraL Post men. I’m told that the editors and staff . a ren 
the best thing that comes his wav. Also, he finds THE are the highest-priced men in their field in _ , 
Post extremely readable—unlike some financial news- not concerned about that. All T know is that get one 

week a quality, amount and variety of news Interesting 


papers that have fallen into his hands. to me at less than the price of a cigar. And I could tell 
\gain: Jackson is bigger than his community—a small vou how I have made hundreds of dollars because of the 
Ontario city which is the shopping centre of a large definite information I have gathered from THE Post. 
territory. Tle ean talk with big men—with his banker Besides which I have investments. and so am intereste | 
on the banker's own level: with the leading manufae- in a newspaper for investors.” 


ACKSON has no advantages over a thousand other merchants—that is, advantages which 
J are not open to others. The way Jackson has travelled and continues to travel is open to 
every other merchant. If vou believe that intelligence and first-class business information 
Will help vou acquire the quality of quick decision, and if vou would have the medium of first- 
elass business information, then use the eoupon below. Let 1918 see vou take a step forward 


in the direetion of more profitable trading. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Depot, M.M.. 143-153 University Ave.. Toronto 
Send me The Finaxeran Post for four months. for whieh enelose that To may get rightly acquainted 


With it. 


The Financial Post (Signed 
is published every Saturday— 
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REG.U. S. PAT. OFF. 


germs and spread infection. 
glass. 


One of a 
Series of 
Ambulances 
upholstered in 
Craftsman Quality 
Fabrikoid. 
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DEAFNESS MISERY 
! [know because I was Deaf and had Head 
t Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
1 Anti-septic Ear Drums restorec my heare 
ing and Head Noises, and willdo 


& it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
4 Cannot be seen when worn. 


Easy to put 
in, easy totakeout. Are “Unseen Come 
forts.’ Inexpensive. Writefor Booklet and 
my sworn statement of how I recovered 
-mvhearing. A. Oo, LEONAR™ 
Suite 319, 70 Fifth Ave.. N.Y. City 
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economical material you can use. 


DOMINION EXPRESS 


MONEY ORDERS 


If lost or stolen, your money refunded or a 
new order issued free of charge 


Washable 
Ambulance 
Upholstery 


DuPont Fabrikoid is the SAFEST Upholstery material 


that can be used in ambulance work. 
It is absolutely impervious and sanitary, cannot absorb dirt or | 


The surtace of Fabrikoid is like 
It can be washed with water or antiseptic solutions 
and kept perfectly clean under the most trying conditions. 
Over in France it is saving lives every day. 


For military or regular hospital ambulances it is the best and most 
Write for samples and prices. 


Pont Fabrikoid Company 


New Toronto, Ont. 


ELMGROVE FARM 


OFFERS EGGS FOR HATCHING FROM 

Bronze Turkeys, Emden Geese, Rouen 
Ducks, Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds 
White Rocks, White Leghorns, and Rose 
Comb Brown Leghorns. Send for price 
list. J. H. Rutherford, Albion, Ontario. 
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him. See here’s your pet, Jims, and here 
he shall live till he dies of old age. And 
I have something else for you--Edward 
and Martha went across the river yester. 
day to the Murray Kennels and got it for 
you.” 

“Not a dog?” exclaimed Jims. 

“Yes—a dear little bull pup. He shall 
be your very own, Jims, and I only stipu- 
late that you reconcile the Black Price 
to him.” 


T was something of a task but Jims 

succeeded. Then followed a month of 
perfect happiness. At least three after. 
noons a week they contrived to be to. 
gether. It was all too good to be true, 
Jims felt. Something would happen soon 
to spoil it. Just suppose Aunt Augusta 
grew tender-hearted and ceased to pun- 
ish! Or suppose she suddenly discover- 
ed that he was growing too big to be shut 
up! Jims began to stint himself in eating 
lest he grew too fast. And then Aunt 
Augusta worried about his loss of appe- 
tite and suggested to Uncle Walter that 
he should be sent to the country till the 
hot weather was over. Jims didn’t want 
to go to the country now because his heart 
was elsewhere. He must eat again, if he 
grew like a weed. It was all very haras- 
sing. 

Uncle Walter looked at him keenly. 

“It seems to me you're looking pretty 
fit, Jims. Do you want to go to the 
country?” 

“No, please. 

“Are you happy, Jims?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“A boy should be happy all the time, 
Jims.” 

“If I had a mother and someone to play 
with I would be.” 

“T have tried to be a mother to you, 
Jims,” said Aunt Augusta, in an offended 
tone. Then she addressed Uncle Walter. 
“A younger woman would probably un- 
derstand him better. And I feel that 
the care of this big place is too much for 
me. I would prefer to go to my own old 
home. If you had married long ago, as 
you should, Walter, James would have 
had a mother and some cousins to play 
with. I have always been of this 
opinion.” 

Uncle Walter frowned and got up. 

“Just because one woman played you 
false is no good reason for spoiling your 
life,” went on Aunt Augusta severely. 
“I have kept silence all these years but 
now I am going to speak—and speak 
plainly. You should marry, Walter. 
You are young enough yet and you owe 
it to your name.” 

“Listen, Augusta,” said Uncle Walter 
sternly. “I loved a woman once. _ I be- 
lieved she loved me. She sent me back 
my ring one day and with it a message 
saying she had ceased to care for me and 
bidding me never to try to look upon her 
face again. Well, I have obeyed her, that 

“There was something strange about 
all that, Walter. The life she has since 
led proves that. So you should not let 
it embitter you against all women.” 

“I haven’t. It’s nonsense to say I'm a 
woman hater, Augusta. But that experi- 
ence has robbed me of the power to care 
for another woman.” 

“Well, this isn’t a proper conversation 
for a child to hear,” said Aunt Augusta, 
recollecting herself. “Jims, go out.” 

Jims would have given one of his ears 
to stay and listen with the other. But 
he went obediently. 
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And then, the very next dey, the 
dreaded something happened. 

T was the first of August and very, 


very hot. Jims was late coming to din- 
ner and Aunt Augusta reproved him and 
Jims, deliberately, and with malice afore- 
thought, told her he thought she was a 
nasty old woman. He had never been 
saucy to Aunt Augusta before. Put it was 
three days since he had seen Miss Avery 
ind the Black Prince and Nip and he was 
lesperate. Aunt Aurusta crimsoned with 
inger and doomed Jims to an afternoon 
in the blue room for impertinence. 

“And I shall tell your uncle when he 
omes home,” 
That 
ncle 


Want 
impertinent 
worrles as he 
npered through the Garden of Spices 
» the beech tree. And there Jims stop- 
1 as if he had shot. Prone on 
the grass under the beech tree, white and 
old and still, lay his Miss Avery 
stone dead! 

At least Jims thought she was dead 
He flew into the house like a mad thing. 
shrieking for Martha. Nobody answered 
Jims recollected, with a rush of sickening 
lread, that Miss Avery had told him 
Martha Edward were going away 
that day to visit a He rushed 
blindly across the lawn again, through 
the little side gate he had niver passed 
hefore and down the street home. Uncle 
Walter was just opening the door of his 
“ar. 

“Uncle Walter—come—come.” sobbed 
Jims, clutching frantically at his hand 


Walter to th 
ut he forgot all 


B 


pe been 


and 


sister. 


“Miss Avery’s dead—-dead—oh, come 
quick.” 

“Who is dead?’ 

“Miss Avery—-Miss Avery Garland 


She’s lying on the grass over there in her 
garden. And I love her so—and I'l! die, 
oh, Uncle Walter, come.” 

Uncle Walter looked as if he wanted to 
ask some questions, but he said nothing. 
With a strange face he hurried after 
Jims. Miss Avery was still lying there 
As Uncle Walter bent over her he saw 
the broad red sear and started back with 


an exclamation. 


too 


“She is dead?” gasped Jims. 

“No,” said Uncle Walter, bending down 
igain—‘no, she has only fainted, Jims 
overcome by the heat, I suppose. I want 
help. Go and eall somebody mn 

“There’s no one home to-day,” 
said Jims, in a spasm of joy so great that 
it shook him like a leaf. 

“Then go home and telephone over to 
Mr. Loring’s. Tell them I want the nurse 
who is there to come here for a_ few 
minutes.” 

IMS did his errand. Uncle Walter and 

the nurse carried Miss Avery into the 
house and then Jims went-back to the blue 
room. He was so unhappy he didn’t care 
where he went. He wished something 
would jump at him out of the bed and 
put an end to him. Everything was dis- 
covered now and he would never see Miss 
Avery again. Jims lay very still on the 
window seat. He did not even cry. He 
had come to one of the griefs that lie too 
deep for tears. 

“I think I must have been put under a 
curse at birth,” thought poor Jims. 


* ‘ 
VER at the stone house Miss Avery 
was lying on the couch in her room. 
The nurse had gone away and Dr. Walter 
Was sitting looking at her. He leaned for- 
pulled 
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ADVERTISING 


FIVE CENTS PER WORD 
PER MONTH 


Rates for Classified Ads.—Inser- 
tions in this column five cents per 
word per issue. Each initial, four 
or less figures in one number count 
as one word. Name and address is 
counted as part of the ad. All 
orders must be accompanied by 
cash. Forms for the month close 
on 5th of the month preceding 
issue. 


EDUCATIONAL 


NDIVIDUAL TEACHING BOOK- 

keeping, shorthand, civil service, ma- 
triculation. Write for free catalogue and 
particulars. Dominion Business College, 
857 College Street, Toronto. J. Mit- 
chell, B.A., Principal. (tf) 


BOOKS 
kK NCYCLOP-EDIA BRITANNICA, EIGH- 


4 teen dollars. Catalog. Awdrey Mc- 
Creery, Chatham. (6-18) 


SHORT STORY MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


YARN $25.00 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, 
+ writing for newspapers, magazines; 
experience unnecessary; details free. Press 
Syndicate, 515 St. Louis, Mo. (tf) 


BUSINESS 


] ONG ESTABLISHED, RELIABLE 
4 Vancouver business man wants Eastern 
connection; will represent, collect, report, 
full office staff, references. Welch. Box 
863. Vancouver. (3-18) 


PATENT AND LEGAL 


FPETHERSTONHAUGH & CO., THE OLD 
established firm. Patents everywhere. 


Head office Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto. 
Ottawa office, 5 Elgin Street. Offices 
throughout Canada. Booklet free. (4-18) 


STAMPS AND COINS 


QTAMPS PACKAGE FREE TO COL- 
jectors for two cents postage. Alsv 
offer hundred ditferent foreign. Catalogue 
Hinges al! five cents. We buy stamps. 
Marks Stamp Co., Toronto, Canada. (tf) 


MORE DOLLARS 
you CAN MAKE “DOLLARS GROW" 


out of your spare .time. Spare-time 
efforts have made hundreds of dollars for 
MacLean Representatives. To-day there 
are in Canada, men and women, who find 
that our proposition worked for an hour or 
two daily provides for many of the added 
luxuries of life. You supply us the time 
we'll supply you the money. Write for 
full particulars. The MacLean Publishing 
Co., Ltd.. Dept. FM., 143-155 University 
Avenue, Toronto, Canada 
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which she was hiding the scar on her 
face. He looked first at the little gold 
ring on the hand and then at the scar. 

“Don't,” she said piteously. 

“Avery—why did you do it?—why did 
you do it?” 

“Oh, you know—you must know now, 
Walter.” 

“Avery, did you break my heart and 
spoil my life—and your own—simply be- 
cause your face was scarred?” 

“T couldn’t bear to have you see me hide- 
ous,” she moaned. “You had been so 
proud of my beauty. I-—I—thought you 
couldn’t love me any more—I couldn't 
bear the thought of looking in your eyes 
and seeing aversion there.” 

Walter Grant leaned forward. 

“Look in my eyes, Avery. Do you see 
any aversion?” 

Avery forced herself to look. What she 
saw covered her face with a hot blush. 

“Did you think my love such a poor and 
superficial thing, Avery,” he said sternly, 
“that it must vanish because a blemish 
came on your fairness? Do you think that 
would change me? Was your own love 
for me so slight?” 


“No—no,” she sobbed. “I have loved 


you every moment of my life, Walter. Oh, 
don’t look at me so sternly.” 
“If you had even told me,” he said. 


“You said I was never to try to look on 
your face again—and they told me you 
had gone away. You sent me back my 
ring.” 

“T kept the old one,” she interrupted, 
holding out her hand, “the first one you 
ever gave me—do you remember, Walter? 
When we were boy and girl.” 

“You robbed me of all that made life 
worth while, Avery. Do you wonder that 
I’ve been a bitter man?” 

“T was wrong—I was wrong,” she 
sobbed. “But I should have believed in 
you. But don’t you think I’ve paid, too? 
Forgive me, Walter— it’s too late to atone 
—but forgive me.” 

“Is it too late?” he asked gravely. 


She pointed to the sear. 

“Could you endure seeing this opposite 
to you every day at your table?” she asked 
bitterly. 

“VYes—if I could see your sweet eyes 
and your beloved smile with it, Avery.” 
he answered passionately. “Oh, Avery, it 
was you I loved—not your outward favor, 
Oh, how foolish you Were foolish and 
morbid! You always put too high a value 
on beauty, Avery. If I had dreamed of 
the true state of the case—if I had known 
you were here all these years—why | 
heard a rumor long ago that you had mar- 
ried, Avery—but if I had known I would 
have come to you and made you be~ 
sensible.” 

She gave a little laugh at his lame con- 
clusion. That was so like the old Walter. 
Then her eyes filled with tears as he took 
her in his arms. 

HE door of the blue room opened 

Jims did not look up. It Aunt 
Augusta, of course-—and she had heard 
the whole story. 

“Jims, boy.” 

Jims lifted his miserable eyes. It was 
Uncle Walter—but a different Uncle Wal- 
ter—an Uncle Walter with laughing eyes 
and a strange radiance of youth about 
him. 

‘Poor, lonely little fellow,” said Uncle 
Walter unexpectedly. “Jims, would you 
like Miss Avery to come here—and live 
with us always—and be your real aunt?” 

“Great snakes!” said Jims, transformed 
in a second. “Is there any chance of 
that?” 

“There is a certainty, thanks to you,” 
said Uncle Walter. “You can go over to 
see her for a little while. Don’t talk her 
to death—she’s weak yet—and attend to 
that menagerie of yours over there—she’s 
worrying because the bull dog and gob- 
bler weren't fed—and, Jims is 

But Jims had swung down through the 
pine and was tearing across the Garden 
of Spices. 


was 


On Leave 


Continued from page 32. 


They were at the front or dead or scat- 
tered to the four winds. The staffs of the 
newspapers had shrunk and there wasn’t 
a man on the whole street who knew me 
or had ever heard of me or cared a ha’- 
penny what became of me. This is the 
sad experience of many Canadians on 
leave in London. There is no one to wel- 
come them but the harpies. I wasn’t even 
able to find a familiar face among the 
barmaids at the Dutch Tavern and so 
drank a lonely and lugubrious Scotch 
and soda. 

What I did with myself during my two 
weeks is of no interest to anyone but my- 
self. I finally got into touch with a couple 
of friends. One was an officer in the 
Northumberland Fusiliers he got into 
trouble for running around with a Tom- 
my. by the way—and the other was just 
back from the East African business, a 
complete wreck with about nineteen dif- 
ferent kinds of fever. The latter was 
pending discharge and seemed ambitious 
to go then to France. There is no ac- 
counting for tastes. 

Well. we had a grand time and saw 
everything, including an air raid. At 
least I would have seen the raid had I 
been sure what it was. I was in bed at 
the time and was awakened by people run- 
ning sround the house in a state of great 
excitement. I figured at first that the 
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house was afire, but I remembered that 
I was on the first floor with an iron bal- 
cony outside the window. Two blankets 
and a sheet would lower me down. I 
sniffed for smoke but couldn't find any 
so I decided the danger wasn't great and 
resumed sweet sleep. I was awakened 
again by the bugles blowing for “all clear” 
and went downstairs in time to find every 
one else returning from the “tube” where 
they had taken refuge. Two bombs had 
dropped about two hundred yards away 
from the house. After all. that was per- 
haps the best way to see an air raid. 

back to the lines is much the 
same as coming cut except that the pace 
is accelerated The trains move with 
more speed because the returning Tommy 
has to report on time. 


Going 


It is far different in the spirit shown. 
There is no particular enthusiasm on the 
trains. Men sit still with far-away looks, 
their thouchts obviously are back in Eng- 
land. I fancied even that the people 
who watched our train as it steamed 
through the towns, regarded us differ 
ently. They had cheered us like mad on 
our way out, or so it had seemed to us. 
Their cheers on the way back they 
always cheer us—-seemed less spontane- 
ous. a little despondent. Perhaps it was 
just the way we felt. 
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The Canadians in 
Mesopotamia 


Continued from page 17. 


could recover so soon from your defeat 
The size of your army and the complete 
ness of your equipment was a revelation.” 

He was much surprised when he was 
told that the fleet of boats on the river had 
been increased fifteen times over in a few 


months and a railroad built up behind 


the lines. “It was well handled,” was 
the only comment he made. 
HE Turkish prisoners, on the other 


hand, talked freely. They were not 
as war weary as had been expected, for 
the Turk after all is a born fighting man 
and likes it. They expressed aversion for 
the German officers as individuals, but 
were full of admiration for what they had 
done in the organization of the Turkish 
army. Little news could be gleaned with 
reference to the captured troops of Gen- 
eral Townsend. They were at Aleppo and 
many of them had died from typhus and 
cholera. Beyond that the Turks could 
give no information. 

A Turkish hospital-ship was captured 
on the river above Kut. It was filled with 
wounded Turks and a_ few British 
wounded who had been captured before 
the rout. The boat was turned and sent 
down stream to Busra. On the way down 
typhus broke out. So prompt were the 
measures taken, however, that it was 
stamped out before a man was landed. 

The medical service, the weakest point 
in the first campaign, was well nigh per- 
fect in the second. Contagious diseases 
were kept down and the wounded and sick 
got prompt and splendid attention Ninety 
per cent. of the cases were medical — 
cholera, dysentery, malaria and heat 
stroke. The weather was a more deadly 
enemy than Johnny Turk at all stages of 
the campaign. 

A Canadian officer was placed in charge 
of a hospital-ship which had been one of 
the original ten in the first campaign. 
The captain had served right through and 
was still seething with memories of the 
mistakes made by the Indian command. 
The Mesopotamian report was out by this 
time and some word as to the nature of it 
had leaked through the censor. 

“It doesn’t cover the case,” grunted the 
captain, one evening as he paced the deck 
with the doctor. “I remember once during 
the hardest fighting they loaded this boat 
with wounded troops. Some of them 
hadn't even received first aid. They were 
in bad shape, the most of them. So many 
had to be put on the boat that they were 
lying everywhere—out on the deck in the 
hot sun without covering and between 
decks where the heat was stifling. There 
wasn't a medical man sent along—none 
could be spared. It took us a week to get 
down stream to the hospital base and 
many of the men died on the way. All we 
could do was to drop them overboard with 
a bit of prayer.” 


HE campaign moved rapidly after the 

capture of the Turks at Kut. This 
smashing blow had broken the back of the 
Ottoman force and little difficulty was 
experienced in shoving them back on 
Suaghdad. 

General Maude, who commanded the 
forces, had the utmost confidence of the 
whole army. Having been in Canada for 
some years as Aide-de-Camp at Rideau 

Continued on page 104. 
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A Successful Vegetable 
Garden for Every Home 
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Our Patriotic Patch 


By John 


se IGURES and facts stand ready to 
prove that millions of dollars could 
be saved this year if each consumer 
in large and small towns would make his 
home plot or an adjoining vacant lot into 
a family garden.” 

We had heard this and it hadn't im- 
pressed us much. We had always bought 
whatever vegetables we wanted in addi- 
tion to what we grew in a plot about 
twenty feet square in a corner of the back 
yard, and we had never considered the 
expenditure serious. As for what it 
would mean in actual food conservation it 
didn’t seem as though the growing of 
green garden stuff would go far to re- 
lieve the hunger of the fighting men or 
the starving people in France and Bel- 
gium. Even for ourselves at home we 
had never thought of vegetables, barring 
potatoes, of course, as being of any use 
except to give a little variety to the bill- 
of-fare when they first came into season, 
so no wonder we had found our own little 
patch and the corner grocery sufficient 
for our needs. Last year, however, we 
made some discoveries. We heard speci- 
alists explain with apparent authority 
how materially the Empire could be 
helped by every man farming his own 
backyard and as much additional land as 
possible, and we wanted to do our bit. We 
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Plan of our backyard garden. This was 
planted in addition to the special war plot. 


R. Avery 


expected it would be an expensive ven 
ture, but we were prepared for that: even 
if the fertilizer should cost more than the 
crop would be worth we had not forgotten 


the predicament of Midas with his baked 


potato; we might want food more than 
money before we saw the winter throug! 

And the specialist made it plain that a 
family could live pretty largely from a 


garden during the summer. I: 


several 


countries they do it the year round, but 
their gardens are not limited to mere 


condimental plants like onions 
and radishes. They seem to ha 
Stinctive understanding of the chemica! 
make-up of the edible part of every vege- 
table, which is only a natural thi 
all. If we eat the seed of a pPiant, as in 
the case of beans or peas or corn, we get 
the part where the nutriment 


is stored 
ready to feed the young plant until it is 
old enough to take food from the soil it- 
self. The legumes, beans and peas, goa 
step farther than this since they have the 
faculty of taking from the air the nitro- 
gen or essential building elem 
part of it in the ground to enrich the soil 
and storing the rest within themselves. 
This means that even in the green beans 
and peas we get a small amount of pro 
tein or building food while the dried seeds 
can be classed as real substitutes for meat. 
The roots of vegetables like beets, car- 
rots, parsnips and salsify or vegetable 
oyster are the plants’ storing-places for 
starch and sugar so (although their nutri- 
ment is in a comparatively diluted form) 
they can be taken as real savers of wheat, 
as well as carriers of iron and other 
health-preserving minerals. In the rreen 
vegetables or plants where the leaves 
and parts above ground are eaten. the 
mineral salts and acids are, of course, the 
most valuable constituent, but experience 
has taught us that while lettuce and 
onions and spinach and asparagus and 
Swiss chard and the dozen other varieties 
of succulent food plants now making up 
a good Canadian garden may not contain 
much actual nutriment themselves, they 
keep the system in condition to get the 
complete benefit from other staple foods, 
and their tonic quality goes to make up 
a very passable bill-of-fare with other less 
appetizing but more nutritious foods. 
Taking these facts into consideration 
we planned to have a garden with a good 
variety of vegetables. This is where the 
beginner has to be careful: we realized 
that we were beginners, but we had at 
least the advantage of some ef our neigh- 
bors’ experience. We had seen little back- 
yard patches about the size of a sun-dial 
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containing three or four of everything 
from parsley sprigs to cabbages and 
scarcely enough of anything to make one 
meal during the season; and we had also 
seen acres of war gardens with rows upon 
rows of lettuce and radishes and spinach 
ind going to waste without even 
being picked, while the people who planted 
them would be buying potatoes before the 
middle of the w inter. We de ided 
no more of the perishable things th in W 
could use or give away or save by ear 
ning, and to plant as much as we could 
possibly take care of, of the winter veve 
t potatoes and parsnips and beets Bie owner of garden space must help 


! 
( iT 
and carrots and salsify and white be: his family this year, as a patriotic and 
‘ould be easily a vital wart necessity. He n 


cress 


to plant 


to grow food for 
rsonal duty. It 
be doubly sure 


for drying, all of which 


re 


stored. We also wanted a surplus of the ds he selects will produce the most vig« rous possible 
yreen peas and sweet corn for canning crop In other words, he must plant Rennie’s seeds, indisput- 
and drying, and enough tomatoes and ably the standard of high quality, dep ndability and unques- 
‘ucumbers and string beans and aspara- tioned nurity, Rennie’s War Garden Seeds are pledged to help 
gus and cauliflower and spinach and Swiss Win the war 


TOMATO. ponny PEST. 

One of the Finest Early Sorts.......Per pkt. 10c.; os. 60c. 
CABBAGE  copENHAGEN MARKET. 
Early B Head Early Variety. .... Per pkt. 10c. ; 90c. 
‘Planting CAULIFLOWER RENN’E’s GILT 


chard to keep the table supplied through 
ut their seasons with a few extra quarts 
to be canned each week and put away for 
a winter delicacy. 


Of course, our regular little back vard EDGE SNOWBALL.... ... 


2 Per pkt. 25c,.; oz. $1.25 
space would not begin to furnish room | We give herewith} CELERY p > ¥XX GOLDEN 
for all this, besides we belonged to the a Sumkestion o SELF-BLANCHING.......... ...Per pkt.25c.; % oz. 75c. 


“War Production Club” of the town and > aealy planting 


had already rented a quarter-acre plot of t study your cat- 
new land along the river flats, which, it 


ASTERS XXX GIANT 
COMET MIZTURGE,. Per pkt. 
PANSIES 


PENNIF’S 


10c. 


wiks 


was prophesied, would bring forth an UXTURE Per pkt. 25c. 
nerease like the fertile banks of the Nile. PETUNIAS riewnie’s XXX RUFFLED 
This, it would seem, should be enough GIANT MIXTURE. ; : ere Per pkt. 25c. 


to satisfy most 


but the garden SWEET PEAS rennie’s SPENCER 

we argued, logi GIANT MIXTURE... .Per pit. 6c, ; om 35c.5 4 1b. $1.00 
ally enough, that since the war plots 

were nearly a mile from home it might Our 1918 Catalogue is the guide to suc- 


be a matter of considerable convenience LOOK FOR cessful war gardening. Consult it at 
every 


latch aneciall 
to have a few vegetables growing at the opportunity. Watch especially 


people, 


ever possessed us and 


a . the special bargains enclosed in a star 
DACK door as well, and if we could culti- THE STARS border, such as encloses this paragraph. 
vate an extra quarter-acre away from When buying from dealers insist on 


we would surely dig up a few more 
eet of earth right at our door and have 
a garden of some little consequence right 
under our eyes and the eyes of our 
neighbors. So we enlarged our back vard 
patch from twenty feet square to thirty 
by forty feet, and laid it out for more in- 
tens e. pia we had ever done 


I 
came to the first dry 


Rennie's Seeds. 


RE NNI 


KING & MARKET 


AT MONTREAL WINNIPEG 


nome 


spell of the summer we learned that the 
advantage of close planting is not only 


given area, but the 
and help to keep it 
point i 


that vou get more on a 
plar ts shade 
moist, a very important 
places We used more fertili:z 
on account of the extra demands on 

soil, but the extra yield more than reé 

paid us for that. 

The two-garden arrangement proved to 
be an ideal plan, since we hadn't enough 
ground for a large garden convenient to 
the house. In the home garden we grew 
a little of everything that should be used 
perfectly fresh, and we tried to get 
enough of the things we particularly 
liked, and not too much of the things we 
didn't about. This is one 
advantage of planning your own garden 

you can make it to suit your own needs, 
and our plan is shown here not as a model 
but as an example of one way of planning 
a garden. We also kept in the home patch 
the quick-growing things which do not re- 
quire a whole season to mature, and which 
must be planted two or more times in 
order to have them through the whole 
The war plot was left for pota- 


1 
the so} 
most 


a little 


care so much 


will grow this year, just 
as they have grown for 
the past 45 years, 


Ewing’s Seeds bring success 
to the amateur gardencr, 
andexcellentprofitsto those 
who make their livings from 
their crops. 


Write for our illustrated 
Catalogue — and if your 
dealer hasn't Ewing’sSeeds, 
order from us direct. 


season, 


+ 


oes, beans, onions, parsnips, beets, cauli- 
flower, cabbage, turnips, squashes, toma- 
toes and other vegetables which require 
the ground for a whole season and which 
we wanted in rather large quantities to 
store for winter, to can, or to sell or give 
away. We found that the most profitable 
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REGAL SWEET CORNS 


Golden Bantam—a very early, hardy, productive variety, 
and of unequalled quality and flavor ; it is a rich orange 
yellow color. 


Livingston Early Sugar—An early white variety of large 
size, and grand quality ; sweet as sugar. 


Stowell’s Evergreen—The standard main crop, white 
variety, very large and of splendid qua'itv and _ flavor. 
Prices: each of theabove, & Ib. 20c; '% Ib. 35¢; 1 Ib. 65¢; 
postpaid. By express at purchaser's expeuse, 1 Ib. 55c ; 
§ lbs. $2.40; 10 lbs. $3.75. 


PREE Our Wlustrated catalogue of Seeds, Plants. Bulbs, Garden Implements 
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vegetables to grow for sale are beans. 
beets. c abbages, carrots, parsnips, Swiss 
chard and tomatoes. 

However, we were not growing vege 
tables to sell; as everyone else seemed to 
be gardening, too, it looked as though the 
market might be very dull. Neither did we 
keep a suffi ‘lently accurate account of our 
expenditures for seeds, tools, fertilizers 
bug-destroyers and other sundry neces 
saries, or of our returns in the shape of a 
harvested crop, to say just how the ven 
ture has placed us financially. We on! 
know that we will have potatoes to last a 
least until our own bloom again next year, 
that we are still burrowing in boxes of 
sand for our own carrots and parsnips 
and vegetable oysters, that we ean have 
Boston baked beans for Satur lay night 
supper each week 


The Canadians in 
Mesopotamia 


Continued from page 101. 


Hal!, he took a special interest in the 
Canadians on the staff. Every time he 
learned that any member of the staff was 
from Canada he would single him out and 
have a short chat. “I’m always glad to 
get men from Canada,” he often said 
“but I can’t help pitying you. This climate 
must be hard on you Canadians. It's not 
so bad for the rest of us.” 

The entry into Baghdad was a tremend 
ous and picturesque event. Baghdad to 
day Ms of course, a far different city fron 
the Baghdad of the Arabian nights. It is 
modern in the Oriental sense—a sprawly 
city of noisy bazaars and crumbling min. 
arets and unne a walls. Fully 50,000 
of the inhabitants are Jews and Armen 
ians who have sut fered long under Turk 
ish rule. The reception they gave the 
British troops was one of heart- felt en 
thusiasm. The rest of the population, 
Arabs, mostly, showed a degree of re 
straint at the time, but later—when they 
became convinced that the British were 
there to stay—they gathered enthusiasm 
rapidly. 

The day before Jagh lad fell one hun- 
dred German officers left on the railroad 
to Mosul. Before going they did as much 
damage as they could. The wireless sta- 
tlon—reputed to be the finest and most 
complete in the world — was completely 
wrecked. With typical German humor 
the fleeing Teutons had lingered long 
enough to leave messages on the walls of 
the wrecked station. “Gott Strafe Eng- 
land!” was printed in huge red letters. 
In one place was a painting of a German 
Zepp dropping bombs on St. Paul's. There 
were, in fact, a series of cartoons depict- 


ing the fate of the British and all their 
works. 


HE Canadians who have returned 

from that front declare that Mesopo- 
tamia is well worth keeping. They be- 
lieve it can be made into a fertile, pro 
ductive country. The great necessity is 
a broad system of irrigation. 

At present Mesopotamia is a date-grow 
ing country. Practically all its wealth 
emanates from the shi pping of dates, and 
before the war Busra was monopolized by 
the date interests. 

The climate, however, makes three 
crops a year a certainty in all cereals and 
vegetables. The Canadian officers, find- 
ing the army fare monotonous and at 
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imes insuffi s j s 
plete of ground Defending Our Army Heads 


the hospitals. The results were marvel- 


lous. Vegetables, all vegetables, shot up Kitchener's Foresight and Haig's Colonel Maclean were derided in Canada. 
out of the earth gpd reached an early and Thoroughness Saved the Cause. - The article reads in part: 
tine maturity. t was necess cee 
ond h to keep 1917 has been a great year for the British 
them watered anc the intense Mesopota- HE Empire has been stirred by the con- army—possibly the greatest of its history, 
mian sun did the rest. These Canadians troversy between the army heads andthe though there is every reason to hope and 
assert that all grains, even wheat, could political heads that has recently broken out oo that still ene! ag are to waes. 
be grown, there; provided, of course in Englar atrenmes _ 18, , 
} se, that gla nd The rongest nder of the ently remarkable, reflecting as it does the ut- 
proper irrigation pians are carried out. General Staff against the interfering politi- most credit on the Imperial General Staff, 
: It will be recalled that the Garden of ans is L. J. Maxse, editor of the National upon whom has devolved the responsibility for 
Eden was supposed to have been located Review. In dealing with the problem, Mr. the plans of campaign in several widely oo. 
somewhere near the junction of the Tigris | Maxse demonstrates that the foresightedness “ted fields, as well as upon the ie i iy 
and the Euphrates. Under Turkish mis- of Lord Kitchener and the th shness of ianders-in-Chief, pre-eminently Sir Douglas 
e rut ve Ss. UrKISh mis- Lore itchnener and the thoroughness Haig, whose tremendous task has been ren- 
rule and the indolence of its inhabitants Haig and Robertson have saved the Allied dered yet vaster by the hopeless collapse of 
Mesopotamia has became a country of cause from certain disaster. It is particu- Russia this summer and the disaster to Italy 
parched land and desert stretches. A de- larly interesting to note that Kitchener’s con- ‘h!8 autumn. This is no moment for national 


self-glorification, as we are in the stress of 
the war and critical times lie ahead, but Eng- 
lishmen may point with pardonable pride to 
same time by Continued on page 110. 


cade of progressive rule, British rule, will ception of a long war was derided, even by 
suffice to establish agente a tropical Eden the French; just as the predictions made in 
all the way from Baghdad to the sen The Financial Post at the 
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T was in response to a strongly felt demand = 
that we recently concluded to offer the Official 4 
Laboratory Model in a walnut cabinet, in addi- =, 
tion to the popular Chippendale. To tell you =| 
how we developed the cabinet, which is pictured =" 
on this page, may throw some light on the = 
methods of the Edison Laboratories. 
We began by asking the country’s leading = | 
makers to submit designs. Forty different = | 
sketches were offered. After a careful inspection Le 
we rejected twenty-five, That left fifteen; every | 
one of them a handsome model. But we wanted 5 | 
the best, the most beautiful cabinet possible to a | 
secure. So we had fifteen different mode}s actu- | ae 
ally constructed, one from each sketch. A jury | 
then weighed their respective claims and finally 4 
F the model you see was selected. Thus thirty- ! i 
: nine designs were rejected that the most beauti- =. 
|| | fully proportioned cabinet of its period might j= 
 Anactual photograph of Thomas Chalmers grace your drawing room. 
2 in direct comparison with the New Edison. | This process of elimination characterizes every step in = 
Th is the famous tone test the manufacture of ourinstruments. 2,400 different mate- =) | 
| =| rials, for example, were tried and rejected before we finally | 
‘ 4 Over 30 great artists have conducted these =} found the best material for the diamond stylus reproducer. j= 
| t more tines | See the new William and Mary Model at your dealer's. = 
| i @ listener been able to note a shade of 3] Price $350. Send for our Magazine “Along Broadway.” | j 
H 4 difference between the two renditions. ff It's packed with interesting musical information, in addi- | | 
his roles this winter, literpretation | H 
THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Orange, N.J. 
| Fdison Re-Creations should not be played and cannot be played = 
properly on any other instrument. IH they eould Le, the imanuiac- | 
x turers who seek to pret by Mr. Edison's research work would be able 
i {| to make tone test COMPATISONS, SUCH SS WE have made with the New j 
i Edison before two million music lovers, 
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Menu-Building Between Seasons 


the 
difficult for the eliminative organs to get 


| 
t 


A day’s rations for a family 
of five. 


HE breaking up of _ 

winter inthe daysof_ 

our grandmothers 
was a critical time for the 
health of the household, 
and only by virtue of cer- 
tain witch’s brews of sul- 
phur and molasses and 
cream of tartar were the 
family carried safely through to spring. 
The generally accepted theory explaining 
the danger was that the blood had become 
thickened by the winter’s cold and must be 
thinned by a purging of acid and brim- 
stone to be ready for the warming up of 
spring. This may have been true — in 
these days of extreme free thinking one 
hesitates to dispute another old tradition. 
An equally logical explanation, however, 
seems to be that the fresh fruits and 
vegetables which keep the whole system 
purified of its poisonous wastes are at this 
season running low in both quantity and 
quality, and that most of our foods are 
deteriorating a little in flavor so the 
appetite flags. A little touching up here 
and there to tempt the palate, and an 
intelligent substitution of lighter but 
equally nourishing foods for those more 
heating and difficult for the eliminative 
organs to take care of, can work a spell 
as magic as the sulphur and molasses 
concoctions of our ancestors. It requires 
just a little more chemistry and artistry 
to plan a complete and healthful and ap- 
petizing bill of fare at this time of the 
year. Fortunately the necessity of saving 
the staples wheat, beef, bacon and sugar 
for export will not be a serious handicap 
because the diet just now can be made 
more wholesome if less of these concen- 
trated foods are used. 


The first step in the process of menu- 


building, the selection of a 
balanced ration is not so 
difficult when we remember 
that there are just five 
classes of foods, and see 
that some one or more foods 


Some common foods rich in protein. 


from each class are served at each meal, 
or at least once a day. The kinds of foods 
available at this time and the special diet 
ary needs of the season present a few 
little problems, but with careful planning 
it is not difficult to work around these. 
Of the protein or muscle-building foods 
we may have used considerable beef and 
pork during the winter, notwithstanding 
the patriotic need of cutting down our 
allowance. Now, whether we have any 
conscientious scruples or not the meat 
supply must be reduced for the sake of 
health. Any excess of meat, or the pro- 
tein which is not actually needed to build 
or repair the body tissues becomes a 
PROTEINS CARBOHYDRATES 


Build and Repair 
Tissue 


Furnish Heat and Hea 


Energy 


FATS & OILS 


poisonous Waste 1n system—rather 
rid of—which was possibly the greatest 
reason for the need of our grandmothers’ 
sulphur and treacle. It is fortunate that 
we are Just to the when 

fresh eggs are plentiful and at their 

best for quality. By cooking in a 

variety of ways the family will not ti 

of them as a rather constant substitut 
for meat. If the season is still a littl 
early for fresh fish the salt and smoked 
tish may be served in most appetizing 
creamed dishes, chowders and scaliops. 
Cheese dishes requiring eggs, such as 
soufflés and fondues will not be so ex 
pensive since eggs are becoming more 
plentiful, and it is a point worthy of 
every housekeeper’s attention that any 
cheese dish, whether the cheese is used 
in combination with eggs, macaroni, 
rice or other starchy food, is made both 
more appetizing and digestible by serv- 
ing with an acid sauce such as tomato. 

Beans either baked, creamed or simply 

boiled may also be used more to take 

the place of meat, and with these agair 

a cup of tomato juice or a seasoning of 

tomato catsup will give a zest to the 

flavor and pep to the digestion. 

With the starchy foods we may begin 
with the cereals. A few people feel that 
oatmeal is too “heating” for anything but 
a winter diet. It is quite possible that 
much of the heating quality comes from 
the cream and sugar with which the dish 
of oatmeal is loaded before eating, and 
that oatmeal could be made a year-round 
breakfast food with considerable benefit 
to most people. In planning a bil] of fare 
for a time when the appetite needs some 


coming season 


humoring, however, it is better to have 
some variety even in such staples as 
breakfast foods. Much as we may like 


the various wheat preparations we can 
sacrifice our appetites enough to leave 


MINERAL SALTS 


VEE AMINS 
AND WATER 


J and Energy and 
Store Heat as Fatty 


Regulate Body 


Life-giving Elements 


Tissue rocesses Essential to Health 
Meat Starches‘ind Sugar Fats of Meats and I 
Fish ) Rice | Butter a In husks. germa k 
Eggs Corn Cream cer and fr 
Milk | Potatoes lard Exam 
Cheese » Macaroni Oleomargarine all) Bra 
Dried Beans | Tapioca Bacon t! Whole cereals. as 
Dried Peas | Sago Nuts } fashioned « 
Dried Lentils Dates Olive-oil corn-meal 
Wheat, Oats (in bread! Figs Corn and whole whe 
and cereals) | Raisins Alligator Pears | Unpolished Rice 
Nuts Prunes | Chocolate Uncooked Milk 
| Honey p Nuts, Apples and Pota- 
Molasses runes, Raisins toes eaten with skins 
| Candy Figs Dates, Grapes on 
Chocolate Milk, Egg Volks Greatest number in yeast 


Bananas 
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them for those who need wheat more than 
we do, and having given up wheat we will 
find our next staple in corn. The reason 
some people do not like cornmea! porridge 
is that they do not have it sufficient]y 
cooked. Cornmeal that has been boiled 
for five minutes and then cooked slowly 
until every starch granule has swelled 
and burst, is as light and jelly-like as the 
finest wheat farina, and any left over can 
be fried for lunch or supper. Rice may 
be used occasionally for the sake of var 
iety, but it must be remembered that rice 


is made up almost entirely of starch 


( 
and does not contain the Valuable prote in 
and fat found in oatmeal and cornmeal. 

So much has been said about Saving 
wheat and white flour that it seems only 
repetition to emphasize the need. At the 
close of the winter, when we are trying 
to do a little housecleaning of the liges 


tive system, however, it happens that we 


tually need the coarser breads, corn 


cake and Johnny cake, and bran gems 
and oatmeal bread and bise1 
other breads made from a flour o 


containing a considerable quantity of the. 


outer layers of the grain. It is fortun 
ate for the health of the Canadian people 
that it has been made compulsory for 
millers to include more of these coarse 
layers of the grain in the flour: it carries 
a promise of the sweet, wholesome, yel- 
lowish loaf of our grandmothers’ when 
the flour was ground out in an old stone 
mill. Another of the starch foods avail- 
able in any quantity this spring is the 
potato. Because there is no potato famine 
we may not care particularly for what 
was a real luxury last year, but as every 
potato used helps to save bread, it is one 
of the housekeeper’s problems to practise 
a variety of ways of cooking these valu- 
able savers of wheat. 

One difficulty in building the right kind 
of menus for the late winter and early 
spring season is that just when we need 
the special tonic qualities of fresh vege- 
tables and fruits, most vegetables and 
fruits are difficult to get and not by any 
means at their best. The stored winter 
vegetables that wither and shrivel up at 
the close of the winter, like carrots and 
parsnips, may have the original tender- 
ness restored by soaking for a few hours 
in cold water before paring. Any of the 
leaf and stalk vegetables like cabbage. 
celery and kale are of more importance in 
the diet now than at any other time of 
the year, and if we have exhausted our 
own supply of canned vegetables it will 
be better economy for a few weeks now 
to buy more canned vegetables and fresh 
lettuce, spinach and other green things, 
than to invest the same amount of money 
in meat. Of course, the deficiency in 
fresh vegetables can be made up to a 
certain extent by fruits. The Canadian 
apple crop being a failure this year means 
that while apples haye been scarce all 
Winter they are almos{ impossible to get 
now. Grape fruit and oranges, however, 
are Just at their best and the dried fruits, 


dates and prunes especially, are sources 
of the concentrated mineral salts and 
icids which the system needs. An excel- 
ent date and prune marmalade can be 
made without sugar. The more we can 


aw and stewed fruit and the 
ight desserts made from eggs and milk 
for pastry and the heavier puddings, the 
better. One seasonable treat which will 
be considered a special delicacy this year 
on account of the scarcity of sugar will 
be the Canadian maple syrup. This is 
perhaps at its best served with hot bis- 
cuits or frozen with cream in a mousse. 

In planning a diet for this time of year 


substitute r 
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KEEP WELL 
HOME 


=>, 
with the . 


BRANSTON 


VIOLET RAY 


GENERATOR 


Just think what it will mean to you to be 
entirely free of bodily aches and pains, t 
have your system so fortified that the attacks 
of rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica or neu- 
ritis, could not distress you or cause 
a sleepless night; or again 
what would you not give for 
something that would effectual- 
ly remove and prevent pimples, 
blackheads, dandruff and fali- 
ing hair? 


The Branston Violet Ray Gen- 
erator will do all this for you 
and more. 


Doctors know it Sanitariums 
know it--the Military Hospitals 
know it for they are using the 
Branston Generator their 
patients with excellent results. 
You can experience the healtn- \ 
Kiving virtues of the violet ray 

yourself by having a Braisston \ 
Generator at home i 


‘ 
Treat Yourself Electrically 
| 


franston Violet Ray as one of heumatism, neuralgia almost severe enough to 
and = effe ve irative agents drive you wild, the burnings of indigestion, or 
t diwovered There is no the dull, dread d 


ng of a lame back, and 


) its influence: no weakened your Branston Generator is at hand for imme 
be strengthened and improved diate rehef. The cost of a few treatments from 
the physician pays for a machine, and enables \ 


\crueiating ca of the whole family to benefit by it. 


A splitting headact 


” 
In the Country Health Rays” Free 

You need not let the absence of electricity in Our new illustrated Booklet, ‘‘Health Rays,”’ 

h from et ng the benetits jus off the press, tells you more about this 
f this 1 scientitic discovery You ean wonderful discovery It is free for the asking 0 

get a portable Branston Generat which will If there is no dealer in your town, write us 
batteries direct. Use the coupon—it is more convenient. t 

each instru 
nat ons 4 
st how to tr disease Violet Ray Week April 8th to 15th } 
. During the week commencing April 8th our 

Representatives Wanted dealers throughout Canada are holding } 


We are preva’ itmited: 4pecial display and demonstrations of 
part to handis ur Generator the Branston Violet Ray High Fre 
, 4 Write f r special pro quency Generator Watch for special 


position epresentatives, innouncement 


CHAS. A. BRANSTON COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
Model 7 


for home 353 Yonge Street 


TORONTO 


Chas. A. Branston Co, 
f 353 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont, 


Without any obligation on 

my part, please send me your 

book ‘‘Health Rays’’ and full 

particulars of the Branston Violet’ 
Ray High Frequency Generator, 


oo 
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One and 
One Extra Level Spoonful of 


EGG-O Baking Powder 


XPERT cooks have proven that this is the solution of the egg 
question. Careful tests have shown that there is no loss in the 


quality or deliciousness of food prepared the Egg-O way. 
HE necessity for war time economy makes it most desirable for 
every housewife to use Egg-O Baking Powder. 
required and the results are better. 
HOME-MADE bread and cakes are vastly superior to the baker's, 


both in taste and food value. 
many hesitate fearing failure. 


Less Egg-O is 


Every housewife knows this but 


GG-O is so sure that it practically eliminates the possibility of fail- 
ure. If you don't bake regularly you will 
enjoy the Egg-O way. If you are an expert you 
will appreciate the quality of Egg-O Baking Powder. 
ET a tin from your grocer with your next order. 
Buy the pound size or larger — it’s much 
cheaper. 


Send for our free recipe book 


The Egs-O0 Baking Powder Co. 


Limited 


HAMILTON, - ONTARIO 


particularly consideration should be given 

to certain foods known to be especially . 

valuable for the vitamins they contain. 
| No one seems to know much about vitamin 

except that it is a certain living principle 
| essentialto health and found in eggs, the 
husks of grains and skins of fruit, in 
milk and nuts and yeast. 

One thing is evident at once, that the 
more the diet is made up of the coarser 
grains, fruit, vegetables, eggs, milk and 
the simpler foods, the more it contains of 
this valuable food principle. 

The following menus are suggested for 
| a week in March, with consideration for 
| the conservation of exportable foods as 
| well as for the health of the family. The 
| midday luncheons are made very simple 
| taking for granted that only the mothe: 


and the children wil! be at home for this 


meal. 
MONDAY 
Breakfast. 
Stewed Prunes 
| Cornmeal Mush Nhole Milk 
Boiled Eggs 
' Toast 


Creamed Lima Beans 
Bread and Butter ‘“ 
Apple Sauce 


Dis ver 


Lima Bean Soup 
Meat and Veget ible Croquettes 
Boiled Potatoes Creamed Carrots 
Caramel Blanc Mange with Crean 


FUESDAY 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Oatmeal with Whole Milk 
Creamed Codtish Corn Muth: 


Luncheor 


Fried Cornmeal Must 
Poached Eggs Bread and B Py ‘ 
Fruit Salad 


Dinne r 


Scalloped Potatoe 
Codfish Balls or Fried Haiib 
Tomato Sauce Corn Fritters 
Steamed Fruit Pudding 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Boiled Rice with Cream 


Scrambled Eggs (using skim milk 
Bran Gems Apple Sauce 


Meet me at the TULLER for value, service, home comforts 


| Cream of Tomato Soup, Crouto . 
Rice Pudding with Raisir : 
| 3ran Gems 1 
1 
| Dinner t 
} 
Stuffed Heart or Liver and Onions P 
| Mashed Potatoes Scalloped Cabbag 
Maple Mousse Plain Cake 


THURSDAY 


New Hotel Tuller 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take 
Woodward car, get off at Adams Avenue 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $3.00 Up 


Double. 

200 Rooms, Private Bath, $2.00 Single, $3.00 Up 
Double. 

100 Rooms, Private Bath, $2.50 Single, $4.00 Up 
Double. 


100 Rooms, Private Bath, $3.50-35.00 Single, 
$4.50 Up Double. 
Total 600 Outside Rooms All Absolutely Quiet 
Two Floors-Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique 
Cafes and Cabaret Excellente. 
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Breakfast 


Oatmeal Whole Milk 

Date and Prune Marmalade 
Bread and Butter 


Lia cheor 


Macaron 


let Potato Cake 


ind Cheese with Tomato 


Sliced Oranges or Preserved Fruit 


Whole Wheat Muffins. Butter 


Dinner. 


; Lamb Chops or Breaded Tenderlo 
Boiled Potatoes. 


Hot Biscuits Maple Syrup 


you. 


Scalloped Tomatoes 
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Breakfast. 
Grape Fruit 
Cornmeal Mush Whole Milk 
Boiled Egys Brow? Bread 
Lunche 
Warmed Potatoe Nut Roast 


Tapioca Crear 


REGISTERED 


FLANNEL 


SPRING DESIGNS FOR i918 


“Viyella” can be obtained at all leading retail stores. 
Stripes! Plain Colours! and Fancies! 


Dinne 
Salmon Custard or Baked Whitefish 
Baked Potatoes 
Ld Peas, Lettuce Salad 
Rice Pudding, Hard ice 


SATURDAY 


Whole Milk 
ried Potatoe 
Marmalade. 


Qatmeal 
reamed Finnan Haddi 
Whole Wheat isems 
Lunches 


Coddled EF ges 


“Viyella” is specially adapted for Women’s Waists 
and Children’s School Dresses. 
Macwdoine of Vegetables. Tomato Jelly Sal “Viyella” Shirts and Pyjamas are sold by the leading 
men’s furnishers. 
SUNDAY 
Avoid Imitations 
Boiled Rice 


Scrambled Eggs 1Oast 


i vast. “Viyella’” is stamped on the selvedge every 2% yards. 


DOES NOT SHRINK 


Roast Bee Mashe d Pota 
Creamed Onion: Beet Salad 
Custard Pie 


Supy 
i Baked Potatos Cheese Souffle 
Celery or Lettuce Salad 


Raisin Brown Bread 


Coddled Apples 


The Nation’s 
Watchwords— 


In these days of stress and earnestness, “‘Economy” and “Thrift” are the 
watchwords of the nation. ‘‘Conserve” is the order of the day—waste neither 
energy nor resources—take good care of what you have—protect everything of value. 


These messages of the Government to the people are peculiarly adaptable as arguments in 
favor of the generous use of good Paints. 


Seasonable Recipes 


s* 

«9%. 


LIMA BEANS EN CASSEROLE 
l‘'y cups dried lima beans 
‘ pound sliced bacon 
2 medium sized onions 
1 cup milk 
Salt; pepper. 

Soak the beans overnight. In| the 
morning boil until soft and drain. Sear 
the bacon in a hot frying pan; relnove 
from pan and add the onions sliced. Cook 
these until clear and yellow, but not 
brown. In a greased casserole place a 

‘ layers of beans, sprinkle with onions, 
small pieces of bacon and sparingly with 
salt and pepper. Repeat until all is used. 
Over this pour the milk and bake from 
nfteen minutes to one-half hour. 


For there is the sanest kind of economy and thrift in the judicious use of good Paint. 
The man who puts off painting things around the 
home keeps a few dollars in his pocket. But—the 


Figure it this way man who keeps his house properly painted saves it 


from dampness, deterioration and decay, adds walue to his property, and maintains his 
prestige among his neighbors. The ravages of winter cold or summer heat wil] not hurt 
the appearance or color when the paint used is 


Jamieson’s Pure Prepared Paints 
and Varnishes 


SALMON CUSTARD 
The quality of Jamieson’s is 
such that anyone can apply 
it with excellent results. 
Easily applied. Ready for 
use. For indoors or out. 


2 cups scalded milk 
2 eggs 

1 small can salmon 
Salt; pepper. 


Beat the eggs slightly and add the Ask vane cate for semi 
milk. Pick the salmon into fine pieces 


with a fork and stir it into the milk and 
egg mixture. Add seasonings and turn 
into a buttered pudding dish or casserole. 


R. C. Jamieson & Co., Limited 


Set the dish in a pan of hot water in the 
tendency to attach and vilify our big 


oven that the milk may not be curdled by 
too high temperature. Bake until a knife 
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dipped in the centre comes out without 
showing a trace of milk. 


CODFISH BALLS 
2 cups salt codfish 
2 cups mashed potatoes 
1 tablespoon butter 
% cup milk 
1 egg 
Pepper. Salt if necessary. 

Soak the fish for two hours; drain, 
cover with cold water and simmer until 
tender. Drain and chop. Add potatoes 
and seasonings. Beat well, shape into 
round flat cakes and sauté or fry on a 
well greased pan. 


CORN FRITTERS 
2 cups canned corn 
1 egg 
% cup flour 
Salt and pepper. 

Beat the egg slightly, add to the corn 
and stir in the flour and seasonings. 
Drop by spoonfuls on a greased pan. 
When browned underneath turn and 
brown on the other side. 


TOMATO JELLY SALAD 


To one can stewed and strained toma- 
toes add one teaspoon each of salt and 
sugar and two-thirds box of gelatine 
which has soaked fifteen minutes in one- 
half cup cold water. Pour into small 
cups or moulds and chill. When set turn 
out on lettuce leaves and pour over salad 
dressing. 


CRUMB CAKE 
1 cup brown sugar 
2 large tablespoons butter 
1% cups flour 
1 cup buttermilk or sour milk 
1 teaspoon cloves 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 teaspoon soda 
Raisins or chopped dates if you wish. 
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Mix the sugar, 1's cups of the flour 
and the butter together until they 
crumble, and take out one-quarter cup of 
these crumbs to sprinkle over the top of 
the cake. Sift the soda and spice with 
the reserved quarter cup of flour and add 
this to the crumbs in the mixing bowl 
Stir in the milk and beat well. Pour into 
a greased pan, sprinkle the crumbs over 
the top and bake slowly. 


DATE AND PRUNE MARMALADt 
1 pound prunes 
1 pound dates 
Water. 

Wash and soak prunes over night and 
stew. When cooked remove the stones, 
add the dates, chopped, and cook until 
dates are soft. Mash or press through a 
sieve. A few drops of lemon juice may 
be added but do not use any sugar 


MAPLE MOUSSE 

2 tablespoons cold water 

1 teaspoon gelatine 

2-3 cup maple syrup 

1 pint of cream, whipped 

Soak gelatine in cold water, heat syrup 

and dissolve gelatine in it. When cool and 
partially thickened carefully stir in the 
whipped cream. Turn into a mould (a 
baking powder tin does very well) and 
freeze in a mixture of two parts ice to one 
part salt. 


GRAPE FRUIT DESSERT 

Cut grapefruit in halves, remove seeds 
and white part and loosen sections with 
a sharp knife. Sprinkle with sugar and 
let stand two or three hours. Just before 
serving sprinkle with grated maple sugar 
and chopped walnuts. This is delicious 
either for a dessert or served with little 
cakes for an evening refreshment 


Defending Our Army Heads 


Continued from page 105. 


the fact that besides bearing the main burden 
at sea-—-and one out of all proportion to any 
effort of any Ally as well as the chief finan- 
cial burden we have played the largest part 
on land in 1917—an infinitely greater part 
than was ever foreseen before the war even 
by the wildest of military megalomaniacs, had 
we bred such persons in this country. We 
can never be unmindful of Lord Kitchener, 
who was the first Minister to realize the pro- 
babilities of continental warfare. His extra- 
ordinary flair enabled him to think in millions 
of men while others—including, so far as we 
know, all the most prominent British soldiers 
—were only thinking in tens of thousands. 
Had Lord Haldane remained at the War Office 
after August 5, 1914, as he hoped and as his 
Liberal-Imperialist friends intended, there 
might have been a slight increase of our re- 
gular army, but our main military effort would 
have consisted of a Territorial force based on 
Territorial principles and Territorial train- 
ing, amounting all told to 500,000 men, as our 
maximum contribution to the Allies—-with no 
serious reserves. Moreover, Lord Haldane 
would have kept the British Expeditionary 
Force at home while the Teriitorials were 
being got ready to deal with a situation that, 
humanly speaking, could never have been re- 
trieved. It must also be admitted that any 
other man who might have become War Min- 
ister in those days, with the solitary excep- 
tion of Lord Kitchener who chanced to be at 
home—would have made the fatal mistake of 
improvising a small army for a short war on 
the plausible ground that a long war at the 
pace the Germans had set was impossible. 
This, be it remembered, was not only the opin- 
ion of every British expert of eminence, but 
of all French experts, while our politicians 
éould only regard Lord Kitchener as “mad,” 
though he was too formidable to be resisted 


when he made large demands. His colleagues’ 
chief contribution was to impress upon him 
that compulsion was “impossible” as it would 
produce “a revolution.” It is even alleged 
that so late as 1915 Sir John French opposed 
compulsion. 

The French War Office believed that all 
would be over in a few months, while with 
some military bureaucrats in Paris it was an 
idee fire in August, 1914, that Germany would 
crumple up in a few weeks, on the first dis- 
aster to her war machine. If France was dis- 
counted and despised in Berlin as a “decadent 
nation” —while Britain as a military factor 
was ignored—the French General Staff no less 
underrated the moral of the German army ind 
the staying power of the German nation, who 
on accepted theories should have treated the 
Battle of the Marne as an adverse decision. 
It is an open secret that Lord Kitchener's 
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Lord Kitchener knew something of Frar 
nation he greatly admired, while he 
It but in the ordinary sense he 
little or nothing of Germany. He had none of 
Lord Haldane’s pretensions, he had neither 
been educated at the University of Gottinger 
nor had translated Schopenhauer, nor made 
pious pilgrimages to Potsdam, nor toadied the 
Kaiser anywhere. But he had a shrewd in 
stinct that so thorough, methodical, highly 
organized, patriotic, and disciplined a le 
as the Germans would not light-heartedly ge 
to War without counting all th os ‘ 
vould easily relinquish the friggsnttu 
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Since th ck Verdur 
mut on the Somme, there has been no serious 
German offensive either upon Russia, Franc 


or Great Britain—the disaster on the I 


is we now know, being 
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What Men in the Trenches Are Thinking 


No More Room for Kings? A Truer 
Democracy? 

HAT are the men in the trenches think- 

ing about? It is clear that the men 
who are fighting the cause of freedom, and 
quite equally the men on the other side who 
are fighting unwittingly for despotism, are 
thinking a new brand of thoughts. A Cana- 
dian writer, who returned recently after a 
year in the trenches, says of the state of mind 
of the British private: “They are talking re- 


tion, the overthrow of existing order, tl 
complete inrooting of present-day eviis 


Judson C. Welliver writes on the 


sey's Mayaz e as follows: 

inere no doub na atter rie Vail 
men who are now fighting will be an 
bigger factor in the life and polities of every 
belligerent country than the dis 


soldiers vere in 


generation follo 


| nited States durin 
n the Civil War 
land is fairly typical in this regard of the 
other warring countries. It has about five 
million men in uniform, three millions of them 
now serving outside the home country; and 
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by ail accounts there } 
ence between the sentiment 
men at home and those over 

These men in the K 


sent rather more 
strength registered in the Br 
the war. With the additior 
jon women's votes t ne 
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we The 
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Of one thing every stud 
ject 1s convinced {nat the 


in unwonted lot of thinkiu 


with unwonted independencs 
majority of them the Wal 
ypportunity ich as they nev 
for intimate discussion amon 


AheyY Have Decn dow 
of things, Zropingiv attemp 
their minds what 1 is that 
with this world and bre Agent 


the frightful condition 


They are wondering if 


i a properly organized 


heads and throne They ar 

ng with ominous acuteness 

isting forms demo racy 

cratic. They observed that countries 
Which are calle racies, where there is 


e 
i certain responsibility of the povernment to 
r 


the people, were dragged into the mae 


om 
of the War just as inevitably as the auto- 
cracies They are commenting on the fact 
that secret diplomacy, after all, was just 
about as tirmly established in countries sup- 
posed to be democratic as those frankly 
autocratic. They observed that republican 
France, for decades before the war, was 
hained to the chariot of militarism only 
less irrevocably than absolutist Germany. _ 


In saying that the men at the 


thinking and debating upon. thes: things, 
writer knows whereof he speaks. He 
has talked with hundreds of soldiers on leave 
from the front, atte ng to discover what 
is at the bottom of their mi vha ec- 
tion their tk sughts are taking 

There is a significant proportion of what 
light be ca ed itellectual nd moral p ici- 
tr soidiers It juite differ- 
ort of pacifism that is preached 
ip-boXes nd park stand n London 

not only recog? the 

s a result of conditions wi 

led ir e past, but they ar on 
ae ed that the business 
) ctorio s10r 
i re Nat ) eves 
ice ever i t ner y to 
fight torit. It is not the sort of pac m that 
betrays the morale of an army; quite the 


contrary 
But beyond all this the soldier's mind is 


bent to the consideration of things in the 
hereafter. Adn s only one 


Way to end the by fighting 
I insistent, 
as probably no soldier of any former genera- 
tion ever was, that the institution of war is 
bad, and must b ibolished or limited in 


future, if that is possible. 


It to a finish— the 


I do not assert that a majority of the 
soldiers are convinced that war can be 
abolished or even measur ibly controlled. The 
fatalism that one finds among them dictates 


the opinion which a large number, at any rate 


entertain-—that war is the result of elemental 
Passions and mflicting interests, as deep- 
seated as any other attribute of human 
nature 

But by no means all take this view. I 
should say that an increasing number of 
them reject it. And if that conjecture is 
correct, it is particularly important, because 
most of the literature that has been fed to 
the soldier has been of a kind calculated 
to increase his war spirit, to exaggerate his 
disposition toward strife, to magnify and 
glorify his profession. 


Geo. Rathbone, Ltd., 


Established 1881 


High Frequency Electricity 


For Neuritis, Neuralgia, Rheumatism and Tonsillitis 


The hu body is always charged with electricity, and 
in the lous struggle ainst the attacks of disease 
the electrical) energy of the body is ature’s greatest 


assistant Assisted by electricity suppiied through the 
“MEDACO” High Frequency Generator, the body quickly 
and natura al health and vigor 

orating, 
without 


y regains its norr 


ar now enjoy this wonderful, 
treatment in the privacy of the hon 
st discomfort to any part of the body 


Trade 


Mark 


at. I 
HIGH FREQUENCY ELECTRICITY is endorset by leading 
ev 


the British authority 
Ture f Redeliff Infirmars 
Dr. Ex I Nerve Hosy 1 R ‘ lr. Fredrie Finch Strong, 
Dr. N M. Phob. ! f Chicag lll., author 
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MEDACO 
Write to-day for descriptive literature, or 
enquire from any of our dealers below. 


Medical Appliance Co., Ltd., to, 
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} 


C. W. Chadwick ¢ Han W 
bas 1 ‘ \ ‘ ! ‘ 

Brant E. H N Bay; 

I> & Son, G lilwe cliff 
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Lieut. “Bobby” Little 
Sergt. Mucklewame 
Pte. McSumph 


and all the rest you liked so well in 
lan Hay’s 
“The First Hundred 
Thousand” 


come to life and light again in the 
same author's 


ALL IN IT 


KI CARRIES ON 


See what MacLean’s Reviewer says 
about it on this page 


If you read “First Hundred Thou- 
sand” you will want to read the new 
book, which is really a seauel, or 
“carrying on™ of the other. _ If not 
——you've missed a revelation in war 
romance and should know both. 


Your Bookseller has both books 
WILLIAM BRIGGS 


PUBLISHER 
TORONTO 


THE AA LEVER 
SELF FILLING 
FoUNTAIN PEN 
Is the most recent develop- 


ment of weil-known 


“ALA.” 
Fountain Pen 


The lever is a simple, effec- 
tive, convenient, filling de- 
vice which enables you to 
easily and neatly fillthis pen 
from any ink bottle or ink 
well. 

Pens are fully guar- 


anteed and render long and con- 
tinually satisfactory service. 


Ask your nearest te show 
you the ‘'A.A."’ line. 


MODERN PEN COMPANY 
170 Broadway, New York City 
Canadian Representative 
A. R. MacDOUGALL &CO. 
266 King St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


WILL STOP THE LEAK 


CVOLPEEK 


Don’t throw away your Pots and Pans. “Vol-Peek” 
will mend Graniteware, Tin, Alumiium, etc., intwo 
minutes without tools. Always keep it inthe house. 
At dealers or from us, postpaid, 15 cents. 


Vol-Peek Mig. Co., Box 2024, Montreal, Can. 4 
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The Best Selling Book 


A§ expected “The Major,” by Ralph 
Connor, continues to lead the list of 
best selling books in Canada, with L. M. 
Montgomery’s ‘“Anne’s House of Dreams” 
a good second. Third in line is a new 
book, one that promises to be a tremend- 
ous seller, “Al] In It,” by lan Hay Beith. 
As space has previously been given in 
these columns to the two leaders, our 
monthly review will be devoted to the 
new comer. 

“All In It” (Wm. Briggs) is a war 
book and a sequel to Captain Beith’s justly 
famous “First Hundred Thousand.” Some 
of the characters in the first Hay book 
that remarkably fine epic of the First Ex- 
peditionary Force are carried along 
through the sequel. In a sense it is fic- 
tion; but it is more than that. It is a 
chronicle of warfare, a picture of actual 
war conditions, telling a grim and graphic 
story of events from the Battle of Loos on. 
Readers of the “First Hundred Thou- 
sand” will find it in some ways more in- 
tense, for it deals with some of the most 
crucial phases of the war. 

It has been said that the great books of 
the war will be written by privates and 
this has been borne out to a considerable 
degree by recent successes. Private Peat, 
Arthur Guy Empey, and above all that 
wonderful Frenchman, Barbusse, have 
contributed books that will rank as among 
the best the war has produced. Barbusse 
has so far produced the great book of 
the war, because he has told the story of 
the soldier, the man up in the trenches, 
and has told it without reservation. If 
this is to be the rule, however, Captain 
Beith is the exception to prove it. There 
is a literary quality, a clearness of ex- 
pression, about his work that makes it 
stand out. In reading him one sees 
clearly the whole panorama of the front 
and gets an insight into the heart of 
things. Whether he gets as close to the 
real sou! of the army as the writers who 
have been in the ranks is a point that 
time will determine; but certainly his 
books are intense and graphic and magni- 
ficently done. 


Best Selling Books in 
Canada 


As reported to the editor of Bookseller 
and Stationer, Toronto, by dealers from 
Atlantic to Pacific. 


FICTION 
1—The Major. Ralph Connor. 
2—Anne’s House of Dreams. L. M. Mont- 


gomery. 
3—All In It. Ian Hay. 
4—Missing. Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 


5—Next of Kin. Nellie L. McClung. 
6—The Soul of a Bishop. H. G. Wells. 


NON-FICTION 
1—My Four Years in Germany. Gerard. 
2—Over the Top. Empey. 


3—Rhymes of a Red Cross Man. Service. 


Record of New Books 
FICTION. 

The Tree of Heaven. May 
(Cassell & Co. $1.35.) 
Described by some as “Mr 

in Petticoats.” It presents a study of 
the mental and spiritual evolution of a 
Hampstead family from childhood till 
they take their part in the Great War 

The U.P. Trait. (The Mus 

son Book Co. 


Sinciay 


Britling 


Zane Grey. 

$1.50.) 

A story of love and adventure woven 
about the men and the women who 
helped the building of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 

Mr. Grey, a master of Western 
romance, has found in the building of 
the first iron trail across the continent 
a theme that has thrilled him just as 
Stevenson was thrilled by the mere 
contemplation of this vast epic. 

Mary Regan. Leroy 
Allen. $1.50.) 

A story of the heart of New York, 
where the under world and the upper 
crust of society come together, and of 
one, Mary Regan, who comes from the 
“criminal aristocracy.” 

The False Faces. Louis Joseph Vance. 
(McClelland, Goodchild & Stewart. 
$1.40.) 

A lively diplomatic story, telling how 
“The Lone Wolf” saves America from 
the Prussian spy peril. 


The Kentucky Warbler. 
Allen. (McClelland, 
Stewart. $1.35.) 
The companion story to “A Kentucky 

Cardinal.” The tale of a lad’s first con- 
tact with nature and its lasting effect 
in the developing of his character. 


Stephen Me- 
Goodchild & 


Scott. ( Thomas 


James Lane 
Goodchild & 


Ninety-six Hours’ Leave. 
Kenna. (McClelland, 
Saewart. $1.35.) 

An entertaining story, reflecting 
alike the grit and the resource that, 
since 1914, have carried the British 
armies through so much dirty weathe: 

The Sicth Sense. Stephen McKenna. 
(McClelland, Goodchild & Stewart. 
$1.35.) 

A romance of very modern life, the 
sixth sense being the sense of the future 
—what is going to happen. 

Carolyn of the Corners. Ruth Belmore 
Endicott. (McClelland, Goodchild & 
Stewart. $1.35.) 

A clean-cut story of every-day life 
in which humor, pathos and excitement 
are delightfully mingled. 

Comrades. Mary Dillon. (McClelland, 
Goodchild & Stewart. $1.40.) 

A love story with the Great War as 
background. 

Cabin Fever. B. M. Bower. (McClel- 
land, Goodchild & Stewart. $1.35.) 
“Cabin Fever” is the Western ex- 

pression for “ennui.” A story of out- 
door life and of people who do not fear 
to let their primitive impulses of love 
or hate or revenge sway them. 
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The Transactions of Lord Louis Lewis. 
Roland Pertwee. (MeClelland, Good 
child & Stewart. $1.50.) 
The humorous adventures of a con- 
noisseur who matches wits with two 
rogues of antique dealers 


The Arctic Stowaways. Dillon Wallace 
(McClelland, Goodchild & Stewart. 
$1.25.) 

A boy’s book of adventure balanced 
by much interesting information about 
Arctic modes of life 


His Own Home Town. 
(The Copp, Clark Co 


Larry Evans. 
$1.40.) 


The Spy wn Black. J. Storer Clouston. 
(Wm. Briggs.) 


Love and Hatred. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
(Wm. Briggs.) 


Her Wedding Night. Max Pemberton. 
(Wm. Briggs.) 


Kitty Carstairs. J. Bell. (The Mus- 
son Book Co. $1.35.) 


His Own Accuser. Silas Hocking. (The 
Musson Book Co. $1.25.) 

“The Sheriff's Son.” Wm. 
Raine. (Thomas Allen.) 


MacLeod 


Trueheart Marjory. Norma Bright Car- 
son. (McClelland, Goodchild & 
Stewart. $1.35.) 


War Books 


Germany at Bay. Major Haldane Mac- 
fall. With an introduction by Field- 
Marshal the Viscount French. (Cas- 
sell & Co. $1.75.) 


Besieged in Kut and After. 
Charles H. Barber. 

The Tenth Irish Division. Major Brian 
Cooper. (Wm. Briggs.) 


The Willy-Nicky Corresponde nce. Her- 
man Bernstein. (S. B. Gundy. $1.) 


Major 
(Wm. Briggs.) 


The Bolsheviki and World Peace. Leon 
Trotzky. (Musson Book Co. $1.50.) 


The Collapse of Superman. Wm. Roscoe 


Thayer. (Thomas Allen. 60c.) 


Campaigns and Intervals. Lieutenant 
Jean Giraudoux. Translated from 
the French by Elizabeth S. Sergeant. 
(Thomas Allen. $1.50.) 


On the Field of Honor. Hugues Le Roux. 
Translated by Mrs. John Van Vorst. 
(Thomas Allen. $1.50.) 


Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War. 
W. Trotter. (The Macmillan Co. 


Belinde of the Red Cross. Robert W 
Hamilton. (Wm. Briggs. $1.25.) 


The Scar That Triples. Wm. G. Shep 
herd. (The Musson Book Co. 50ec.) 


Che British Army To-day 

The British army to-day has 4,000,000 
men on its rolls. Since the war began the 
whole Empire enlisted 7,500,000. Of these 
England contributed 60 per cent.; Scot- 
land 8.3 per cent.; Wales 3.7 per cent.; 
Ireland 2.3 per cent.; British colonies 12 
Percent. India, Africa and other depend- 
encies sent a million men. 


Just Published 


Earl Grey’s Last 
Message to the 
Empire 


Written by Mr. Harold Begbie, 
to whom the late Earl Grey 
gave, in the last days of his life, 
this farewell message of cheer 
and counsel for the Empire, this 
book contains also a loving por- 
trait of the most attractive and 
delightful former Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada. This unique 
volume is entitled 


Albert, 4th Earl Grey 
A Last Word 


Here are Ear! Grey's own words 


“I have had two great passions im my life the Empire and the welfare of the working 
Classe: The Empire has been my religion I believe that it contains the world's greatest 
promise of peace. I think it can settle all our domestic problems. Rescue this vast Empire 
from being at the disposal of our party system, give our working classes an intelligent 
conception of what it means, and you will transform the political conditions here at home.” 


“That such a man as Ear! Grey was once Governor-General of this Dominion will long 
be remembered with interest and gratitude because of the ideals set forth in this welcome 
and fascinating book.’ Extract from a review in the “Toronto Globe.” 


Cloth Bound 75 Order to-day from your bookseller 
Now Ready Cc or direct from the publishers. 


Hodder & Stoughton Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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When East Met West 


The fighting, the wantonness, 
the spilling at night of gold 
earned by days of sweat, the 
bravery, the corruption, the 
self-sacrifice. They are all 
thrillingly set forthin 


Zane Grey’s New Novel 


The U. P. Trail 


Zane Grey's new novel has a bigger theme than ever before-—the building 
of the first transcontinental railroad—and he has more than done it 
justice. He has painted a picture which will live as romance and as 
historv, showing the faith which moved mountains and bridged chasms 
the trained imagination which leaped over all the obstacles, the epic of 
labor, the fights, the wantonness, the spilling at night of gold earned by 
davs of sweat, the bravery, the corruption, the self-sacrifice. 

1 he publishers. mindful of the pleasure and comfort of the soldiers, have prepared 
so a special edition, printed on thin paper and smal] enough to go in the pocket, and 
in flexible leatherette. 


Cloth $1.50 net. Flexible Leatherette $1.50 net. 


Postage 12c. Extra 


THE MUSSON BOOK CO., LIMITED - Publishers - TORONTO 


Frontispiece. 
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The National Breakfast Dish 
MARMALADE wm 


Have pertect marmalade this year—clear, bright, firmly 
jellied—the kind you are proud of every time you take a 
jar from the shelf. It is easy to have this kind of mar- 
malade when you make it with LANTIC SUGAR. 


LANTIC is the best sugar tor marmalade, 
jellies and all preserving because of its purity 
and “Fine” granulation. It dissolves instantly in 
hot fruit juice and removes the necessity for 
long cooking after the sugar is added. 


Order LANTIC SUGAR in our trademarked 
sacks or cartons. These are packed by cleanly 
machinery at the refinery. When you open a 
package of LANTIC SUGAR you know that 
yours is the first hand to touch it. Never 


buy sugar by the “quarter's worth” or ‘dollar's 
worth.” Get the full weight sacks and cartons 
with the red ball trademark. 2 and 5-lb. cartons, 
10, 20 and 100-lb. sacks. The 20-Ib. sack wil! 
be found specially convenient at preserving time. 


Use your own marmalade recipe if it 1s perfectly 
satisfactory. If you would like to try a new one 
which has been endorsed by high authorities in 
culinary work, write for our little library of three 
cook books, ‘“Lantic Sweets.” The book on 
Lantic Preserves gives many excellent marma- 
lades and jams collected from the best sources 
and carefully tested under our own supervision. 
Plan to do more preserving this year. Sugar has advanced 
less in cost than any other food of equal nutritive 
value. Home preserving saves the fruit and provides 

a valuable supply of delicious food which the 


housewife may draw upon as she needs it 


Send today for your copy of the 
booklets. They will be mailed at 
once in a neat container without 
charge; but we shall be greatly 
obliged if you will give us the name 
of your grocer along with your 
own name. 


Address Department M 
ATLANTIC SUGAR 
REFINERIES, LTD. 


Power Building Montreal, Canade 
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Four forms of 


Williams’ 


Shaving Soaps 


we 


Atter the shave or the 
bath you will enjoy the 
comforting touch of 
Williams’ Talc Powder. 


Williams 
TaicPowder 
I 


Top 
havin 


.... Shaving Soap is no slacker. 
In camp and “over there” as well as at 
home it is doing its bit toward lending aid and 
comtort and economy to the shave. 

Its rich, soothing, lasting lather is always on 
tap tor the boys at the front, getting into action 
at the touch of the brush and making the shav- 
ing rule the easiest one to obey. 

If you are going into service take Williams’ 
Shaving Soap along. — If you have a soldier at 
the front, send him Williams’. 


The J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Canadian Depot, 655 Drolet St., Montreal 
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